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No. I 

Abraham's faith an ihitablb bxahpli. 

It is impossible not to admire the faith ''of faithful 
Abraham." He well deserves to be called th/B Father of 
the Fmthfuh He was^ indeed, ''strong in faith, giving 
glory unto God." 

Is the example of Abraham imitable, in this respect ^ 
Could we not copy it, as well as admire it? Howerer this 
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fluty be, one thing is certain — his example reproves our 
unbelief. But for his undoubting and undeviating faith, we 
should neither have so clearly seen the danger of unbelief, 
nor so deeply felt the desirableness of "like precious 
faith." His example has, therefore, been instrtictive to us. 
In its calm siid hoij tight, we discern soraeti^ng of the 
beauty and blessedness of reposing the soul on the promises 
of Grod. Accordingly, what should we not give, to be 
able, like lum, "not to stagger at the promises?" We 
could almost submit to his pilgrimages, if we might be 
partakers of his faith. 

His example has, then, been both instructive and influen- 
tial to us. Is not this some sign that it may also be imitated 
by us 1 Why should it not ? For if, by its own native 
beauty and force, it has "won our admiration, without much 
study on our part ; might not a closer study of it win our 
imitation too ? The expeniaMit is certainly worth trying. 
One thing is sure — we cannot dis^ease God, by studying 
an example which He has made so prominent, and marked 
so distinctly with His a|^[Hrebation. Indeed, it is impos- 
Rble to assign or conceive any softcient reason for the 
great publicity He has given to the faith of faithful Abra^ 
ham, if it be not held up to encourage imitation. It cer- 
tainly answers a good purpose, merely as a protest against 
unbelief: but that cannot be its chief purpose, in a Bible 
abounding with protests so much more solemn and pointed. 
Besides ; his spirit, in relation to the subject of faith, bears 
so much greater a resemblance to the mild cherubim of 
glory on the mercy-seat, than to the armed cherubim which 
guarded the tree (tf life, that, like the former, he seems to 
invite and invoke general imitation. For there is nothing 
in the aspect of Abraham's character, to intimidate or dis- 
courage, li is altogether and exquisitely in harmony with 
his place, as the &ther of ihe faithful ; and seems equally 
designed and adapted " to raise up children unto Abraham*'^ 

It was of the ** stones,^' of the wilderness, John said, 
^flod is able of these stones to raise «p childfen «iolo 
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AbraliaiD :** and, therefore, stony as our hearts are, (aadi 
alas, at times, they seem harder than the nether mill-stoiie,) 
they are not beyond the power of God to soften or sane- 
tify. And as they are thus within the reaich of His power* 
we ought not to think them without the reach of his good 
will. Indeed, we have no more reason to reckon our saK 
vation improbable^ than to reckon it impossible. God is 
just as likely to be perfectly willing to save us, as He is 
perfectly able. All our real knowledge of His touring 
"poiwGt is derived from His Word ; and a? that Word says 
expressly, that He is " not willing that any should perish/ 
and as God confirms this by His solemn oath, that " He 
hath no pleasure in the death of a sinner," we have exactly 
the same divine warrant for believing His good will^ as fbr 
believing His great power. 

There is, indeed, a class of apostate adversaries, de- 
scribed by Paul, whose repentance is declared to be " imp- 
possible," and whose doom is, " a certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation **' but our guilt, what- 
ever be its aggravations, is not, and could not be, like their 
apostacy. They were wilful, spiteful, wanton, malignant, 
and reckless blasphemers of both the 8avtour and the 
Sanctifier; and that, too, after they had received ''the 
knowledge of the truth," and after they had been ** made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost:" whereas, we never had 
such supernatural light or gifts to sin against. Besides, 
Paul tells us plainly why it was impossible to renew th^n 
again unto repentance : they followed up their apostacy, by 
crucifying to themselves the Son of God afresh, and by 
putting Him to open shame : most likely, by crucifying 
Him in ejfigy before the rabble of Jerusalem ; and certainly, 
by publicly reacting, in words, gestures, and spirit, all ^e 
shameful^trages and indignities of the actual crucifixion. 
Thus th^ trod under foot the Son of God ; or showsd to 
the mob how they would have trampled on Him, had He 
been present. 

It is needless to say* that we have done noAing of this 
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kind. We can hardly bear to hear of Bach horrid conduct : 
a plain proof, that we are not identified in the guilt nor the 
doom of these desperate apostates. Indeed, we might just 
as well suspect that we are devils^ and not men, as suspect 
ourselves of the apostacy described and denounced by 
Paul. We have no more sinned like them on earth, than 
we fell with Satan and his angels from heaven. 

I both dislike and dread, as much as you can, all attempts 
to sooth my fears by softening my guilt. We have, alas, 
almost trodden ynder foot some of the lavos of the Son of 
Grod : but, not in order to hold up to public contempt, his 
cross or character. We have, alas, done despite to the 
Spirit of grace : but not from sheer malignity, nor by de- 
liberate or spiteful blasphemy. We have, alas, counted 
the blood of the covenant almost an unnecessary thing : 
but never an " unholy thing. ^^ Oh, no, no ! far as we have 
fallen, and deeply as we have sunk, in sin and insensibility, 
we never, wilfully, cursed the persons or the character of 
the Grodhead. Nothing pains us more than the presence 
of a thought^ which even borders on blasphemy. It is 
never welcomed nor invited. Indeed, Noah was not more 
glad when the dark and stormy waters of the deluge left 
his ark at rest, than we are when dark and daring thoughts 
cease to haunt our minds. When they depart, we could 
almost apply to ourselves, the language of the Evangelist, 
concerning the Saviour's temptation in the wilderness, 
" then the devU leaveth him ; and behold angels came and 
ministered unto him ;" we are so thankful when our tempt- 
ation subsides. And even when it is at its height, there is 
always one thing which Satan cannot do, either by his 
strength or stratagem : — ^he is never able to attach or recon- 
die us to blasphemous and imholy thoughts ; but the more 
they haunt us, the more we hate them. ^ 

Thus, there is certainly no such apostacy in our case, as 
should discourage us from studying the faith of Abraham, 
or from trying to imitate it : one thing is sure — ^we have 
no inclination to imitate the unbelief of the apostate adver- 
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taries. We would try any thing, rather than copy them. 
Besides, we really tnsh to be " the children of faithful 
Abraham." Next to our desire to be " carried by angels 
into Abraham's bosom" when we die, is our desire to have 
Abraham's faith in our own bosom whilst we live. We 
feel as if we could open our hearts to welcome the gift of 
his faith, as willingly as he opened his arms to welcome 
Lazarus, when the angels brought him into heaven. 

Well ; Abraham's faith came to him, just in the same 
way that aU faith comes, which is the gift of God : it came 
" by hearing the Word of Grod." Did you never mark this 
interesting fact ? God did not first bestow the gift of faith 
on Abraham, and then preach the gospel unto him : did not 
first implant the principle of faith in his heart, and then 
present the object of faith to his understanding. No ; he 
first preached the gospel to Abraham ; and by it both crecUed 
and won his faith, both gave and gained his faith. 

Consider the facts of the case. If Abraham was not 
altogether an idolater^ while he dwelt in Mesopotamia, he 
was very little better. Certainly, he had nothing about 
him to recommend him to God, nor was he less a child of 
wrath than others, by nature. It was not before, but long 
after, His first appearance to him, that the Lord said of 
him, " I know him, that he will command his children and 
his household after him, to do justice and judgment." This 
was the character Abraham acquired by believing ; not the 
character he had when the word of God first came to him. 
Indeed, he had no religious character nor any of the ^brm^ 
of true religion when the God of Glory appeared to him in 
Mesopotamia. He did not, however, allow his sense of 
guilt or unworthiness, to divert his attention from what 
was then showed and said to him, as a sinner. Both the 
voic^ and the vision reminded him, no doubt, of his former 
guilt and folly, and could not fail to humble him deeply 
before God : but he did not abandon himself to hopeless 
humility, nor to jealous fear. He did not start objections, 
where God had made none ; but, evidently, judged thus-^ 
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that ms God bad condescended to bring tbe gospel before 
biin, notwithstanding all his past guilt and present unwor- 
thiness, not to listen or not to believe, could only increase 
both. They had not prevented God from preaching the 
gospel unto Abraham, and, therefore, Abraham did not 
allow them to prevent him from believing it. It was with 
the full knowledge and in the face of all that he had been 
as a sinner, that God revealed to him the Saviour ; and, 
therefore, in the face of it all he humbly and thankfully 
embraced the promise. 

Now, was this conduct wise ? Would it not have been 
equaUy unwise and ui^rateful, to have cherished suspicions 
or doubts, whilst God suggested no obstacles ? Well, it is 
thus the gospel comes before us, unencumbered and unr 
douded with even one hint about hinderances or risks. It 
invites, yea iavokes our personal confidence ; and warns 
us only against rejecting or abusing its free grace. Its 
appeals proceed upon no fear of its being believed too 
readily, or too widely, or too fondly ; but all on the fear of 
unbelief. ' The gospel singles out no class, nor any indi- 
vidual unto " the wrath of the Lamb," but for despising or 
distrusting " the blood .pf the Lamb." And the Saviour's 
final appeal & all such is — '* Ye will not come unto me that 
ye might have life." To not one does He say or insinuate 
*' ye could not or should not, come unto me." 

This is the glorious gospel of the blessed God ! It does 
not, indeed, come before us so personally as it was preached 
to Abraham : but neither does it appeal to us accidentally, 
nor without a personal design. O, it is not by accident^ that 
we were bom under its golden and glowing candlestick. It 
is not by accident, that we have seen the value of the great 
salvation, and felt our need of it. Had we been bom in 
Mesopotamia, and there discovered our guilt and danger as 
sinners ; and had we, whilst alarmed by that discovery, 
been brought A^e, and brought under a faithful ministry of 
the gospel, we should not have thought that happy removal 
aa accident^ however we had been removed as to meaaa. 
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Hid we eoDM merely in the eoune of basinesByer fBeeatek 
lof a liv^hood, we should haye acknowledged a special 
and gracious Prondence in our coming, the moment we 
had learnt that the blood of Jesus Christ *' cleoHseth Jutm 
mU nnJ" And, is it not a greater and a better proridence 
to have been bom upon that spot of the footstool of ths 
Throne of Grace, where the light of salvation shines 
Mghtest? Judge righteous and sober judgment! If it 
had been left to our choice, to select the place, where we 
could most readily and easily believe that God meant weU 
towards our souls, should we not have fixed on the land 
where He has both cast and fixed our lot ? O ! His mo- 
mentary appearance to Abraham, in Mesopotamia, however 
glorious, was not a greater blessing, in reality, than free 
access to all the means of His grace is. Mistake me not 
here. I readily grant, that such an appearance of ^e Ooi 
of Glory would be more striking. I see at a glance, thai 
if it did not startle us too much, we should lay greater stress 
en it as ** a token for good ;" but the real question is, ought 
we to judge thus ? 

I will endeavour to answer this question when I come to 
explain that vision. In the meantime, the direct personuUty 
of the preaching of the gospel to Abraham, is of more Im- 
mediate importance to us. We are ready to say, ** Abra- 
ham might well believe the promise for himself, seeing it 
was made to himself ; but we hear only the general proc- 
lamation of the gospel. Hius, although we hear all, if not 
more than he did, about the Saviour, we do not hear it as 
he did, from a personal appeal.** Now the Very readiness 
with which we say this, should lead us to suspect the rash^ 
ness of the objection. We really forget ourselves ; and, 
without intending it, become ungrateftd when we reason 
thus. What ! would we wish the gospel to be less open 
or less free to others, than it is ? Do you not see, that to 
encourage us, by a more personal offer than the general 
proclamation of mercy, would be to discourage the whole 
world ? It may be very natural, under all our fears and 
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nudeties, to feel a strong craying for peculiar encourage 
ment ; but, only think! what would be the effect on others? 
All who cared any thing about their souls, would require as 
much as we wish for ; and, perhaps, some would insist on 
having both more and different encouragements. Thus 
there would be no end to the demands ; and, of course, no 
rule in the procedure. Even what we feel tempted to wish 
for, for it is a temptation, would dethrone the Bible as the 
word of eternal life, however it might maintain its authority 
as the rule of a holy life. And, were each of the Doubt- 
ing to insist on such a personal warrant, as would satisfy 
himself, the confusion would be unspeakable. 

Besides, why should God be dictated to ? It is dictation 
to ask for any thing beyond the universal and unqualified 
call of the gospel. Dissatisfaction with that, is more un- 
grateful and insolent than we intend or suspect, when we 
give way to it. Neither you nor I would dare to tell God 
in so many words, *^ that He ought to meet all our wishes, 
on the point of a personal warrant to hope, before we could 
feel bound or safe to believe the gospel." And yet what is 
our craving for more than His general and generous invita- 
tion, but a practical utterance of this proud sentiment! 
True ; we do not intend to show pride or presumption to- 
wards Grod. It is really from a fear of presuming, that we 
are afraid to believe. But, let us remember ! there are ttoo 
kinds of presumption. It is as much high presumption to 
make our own terms, before believing, as it would be to 
make our own terms before obeying. He presumes, who 
would alter the rule of faith, as well as he who would alter 
the object of faith. Why do we not instinctively feel this ? 
We are instinctively shocked, when we see the Socinian 
presumer, sweeping away all the mysteries of the gospel, 
before he will consent to believe its historical facts ; and also 
when we see the Antinomian presumer, turning the grace 
of God into licentiousness : but we ought also to be shocked 
at ourselves, when we presume to ask or wish for more 
encouragement, than a free invitation to the gospel-feast. 
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Oil ! were we really as humble as we imagine and intend, 
when we think of our own unworthiness, we should wel- 
come, with adoring wonder and gratitude, the slightest Mni 
about the possibility of our salvation, instead of doubting 
its free offer. Abraham evinced a deeper and meeker hu- 
mility, when he "staggered not at the promise of Grod, 
through unbelief." 

But you are still reverting to the supposed advantage, 
which Abraham had from being alone, when God showed 
him " His salvation." Do you, then, really think that this 
was an advantage ? I readily grant, that, at first sight, it 
looks like one, even a great one. But, when I ask my- 
self — '' would the gospel have been at all less worthy of 
his personal confidence, if it had been proclaimed to him 
in the presence of all his kindred and countrymen ?" I 
see, at a glance, that their presence would have been a 
help, instead of a hinderance, to believing : for, of course, 
the more the number is, to whom salvation is ofiTered, the 
greater is the proof of its value and veracity. Indeed, the 
chief reason why Abraham so readily and cordially believed 
the gospel for himself, was, because the promise embraced 
his own family, and was eventually to bless " all families of 
the earth,*' And, as the prospect of that was one of the 
grand magnets which won his faith; most certainly, the 
presence of any of these families would not have increased 
the difiiculty of believing. Oh ! we may well rejoice^ that 
the gospel is not a solitary appeal, as it was in the time of 
Abraham. In the present state of the world, that would 
be far more difiicult to believe, than the general proclamation 
is. Indeed, nothing could be a better proof of God's sin- 
cerity in inviting us to trust in Christ, than our being placed 
by his providence, where the trumpets of His salvation 
•oond sweetest, oftenest, and farthest 
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No. II 

THB OENBRAL OHARAOTEB OF DOUBTIKO. 

It is true, however strange, that the most serious and 
circumspect are often the " most slow of heart," to believe 
.the promises for themselves, or to regard the gospel as 
*^ glad tidings" intended for them. They can include any 
one in the promise or the purpose of God, sooner than 
themselves. Both the way and the welcome of the very 
worst, to the cross and the mercy-seat, are quite plaiu to 
us, even when we can see no hope for ourselves. Indeed, 
in the case of others, who are really concerned about their 
own salvation, we wonder that they should have any fear ; 
imd feel sure, that their doubts are unfounded and unnecos- 
sary. We could even prove that ther9 was enough in the 
free grace of the gospel, to suit their case : yea^ we could 
4efy them to disprove their own warrant or welcome to 
hope in Christ. 

Did it ever occur to you, that this is just the view they 
^ke of our case ? Yes ; they are equally sure that our 
doubts and fears are unnecessary ; and that there is enough 
in the gospel ' to remove them all. Even the greatest 
doubters judge thus of each other. When the prisoners 
in Doubting Castle are most numerous, every one of them 
thinks himself the on^y one who ought to be there. Each 
would engage to prove to all the rest, (if they would only 
listen to reason !) that they had no real occasion to remain 
another night in prison. Accordingly, we never saw any 
awakened sinner or weeping backslider, whose case we 
thought hopeless. We durst not mend the pen to any de- 
spairing penitent, who was " writing bitter things against 
himself." We should at once direct him to what God had 
written for the encouragement of " the weary and heavy 
laden." 

Now, thus exactly, would such a man direct us : and 
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Aot all the psdn or pressure of his own terroie cmild pre* 
▼eni him from wondering — ^were we to tell him, that we 
eould take no comfort from the goepel to ourselres. He 
would hardly believe us, if we said so : or if he did he 
would tell us plainly, that, were he in our jdace, he would 
not be afraid to hope. Now, what answer could we give 
to his appeal ? The only thing we oould say is — " Ah, 
you do not know our case : there are peculiarities about it 
peculiar to itself : we could believe in Christ for our own 
s^vation, were we in your place , but, as our case stands 
we are afraid even to hope ; you do not know ua, as we 
know ourselves \" This is all we could say to him. And» 
what is it all ? Just the repetition or echo of what he says 
of his own case. Thus it is, that peculiarities are pleaded 
on both sides, as the reason for not venturing to believe the 
promises of God ; and each side thinks the peculiarities of 
the other side, any thing but reasons for not believing. In 
a word ; no Doubter doubts the welcome of other Doubters. 

What we fear, when we '* stand in doubt" of the final 
salvation of any man, is, not whether he could find salva* 
tion, but whether he will ever seek it. 

It lAiheR. peculiarities^ in our own case, which discourage 
us. This does not look well ! There is a fault or a fal* 
lacy here, however unintentionable it may be. " What ! 
could I get over all my fears, were I only free from the 
peculiarities which render (as I think) my case singular 1 
Does that, in which I resemble other sinners, sit so light 
on my conscience, that I could hope and believe too, easily. 
if I had nothing else to answer for ? I have, in common 
with others, a depraved nature, a wicked heart, a guilty and 
treacherous conscience, towards God: — and, is that in 
which I differ from others, worse than all this mass of evil 
in which I am like others ? I surely must have too shght a 
sense of my general condition as a sinner, if my peculiar- 
ities as a sinner lie heaviest on my conscience ; for, what 
is one bad feeling, however bad ; or one great sin, however 
great, when compared with a fallen nature, and a life of 

vol*. n» — 'i 
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alienation from God ? I cannot, indeed, think too ill of the 
points in which I am worse than others : but, if these 
points concentrate all my attention, and occasion all my 
fear, I certainly do not think ill enough of those points 
of resemblance to others, which make me a child of 
wrath in common with them : and which would leave 
me under the curse, even if there were no peculiarities in 
my case." 

Besides ; what are the peculiarities in our case, which 
intimidate and deter us from taking comfort from the prom- 
ises of God ? We both think and say, that '' others cannot 
enter into the difficulties of our case ; that there is some- 
thing about it, known only to God and ourselves ; and that, 
thus, it forms an exception to all other experience." This 
is the form of words in which we usually state the matter, 
when we speak of it. But, were any one to conclude from 
this confession, that we had been guilty of some sin which 
will not bear to be named ; or which, if known, would 
shock mankind, and brand us with infamy — we should, in 
that case, think ourselves very ill used. We should feel 
amazed, as well as hurt, if such an interpretation were put 
upon our words ; and on no account, allow the person to go 
away under a mistake of this kind. Well ; what explana- 
tion would we give, if we were told that our words implied 
something very bad ? We could not, of course, retract nor 
qualify our confession ; for we really mean what we say, 
when we charge ourselves with peculiar guilt. We mean 
by that, however, neither peculiar vice nor villany ; but, 
chiefly, the treachery of our hearts in religion. What 
pains and alarms us so, is, the consciousness of having re- 
sisted certain strivings of the Holy Spirit ; of having tri- 
fled with our souls and salvation, in the face of great light ; 
of having misimproved great privileges, and stood out in 
defiance of solemn warnings. We have broken vows upon 
our conscience ; and a desolation in our spirit, which we 
brought on by remissness or folly. And all this seems to 
us, at times, so like the unpardonable sin against the Holy 
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Ghosty or 80 like the state of a mind from which gnc^ is 
withdrawn or withheld, that we cannot get over it. 

This is our explanation of our own case ; and, on these 
grounds, we deem it singular^ and sometimes reckon it 
desperate. It has tempted us to give up prayer altogethei 
for a time, and almost to forsake the public means of grace 
It has even drawn us into horrid suspicions of God, an^ . 
into perilous lowness of spirits. 

We are, however, wrong, if we hold this case to be an tifi- 
common one. It is not commonly acknowledged ; but it is 
any thing but unusual or unknown. Ask any Christian, 
even your Minister, whether he was never haunted and ha- 
rassed by dark suspicions ? As Saul was once *' amongst 
the Prophets," so even the Prophets have been occasionally 
like Saul, when the cloud was upon his spirit, in spite ol 
the harp of David. Thus, however distressing it may be, 
** no strange thing has befallen" us, when we have been 
compelled to say, *' there is no hope." Besides ; be it re- 
membered and well weighed by us — we ourselves have 
occasionally got over all the peculiarities of our case, and 
even forgotten our fears for a time. We have had some 
sweet intervals of relief and rest from them ; during which 
we could whisper to our soul, " Hope thou in God, for I 
shall yet praise him for the help of his countenance." We 
must not forget this pleasing fact ; for it is a fact. Were 
it not true, we could neither understand nor feel the darkness 
we now deplore. It is the memory, yea the experience, of 
some "marvellous light," wbich makes the darkness so 
distressing and intolerable to us. Utter strangers to grace, 
do not feel in this manner. There was a time, when we 
ourselves would have almost laughed at the fears which 
now make us weep. Thus there has some change for the 
better taken place in our hearts : and some part of it re- 
mains fixed there, notwithstanding all our sad relapses 
We may, indeed, doubt whether it be a saving change ; but, 
so far as that is a stop to indifference, we certainly are not 
altogether strangers to it. We could not become indifferenf 
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about th€ salvation of our souls. However our concern 
for them may end^ and whatever new aspect itmay assume, 
it will cleave^ to us through life, like our shadow. 

Nor is this all. This deep sense of the value of our 
souls arose, itself, out of, once glorious views of the great- 
ness of salvation. There have been '< moments rich in 
blessing," beneath the cross when we neither did nor could 
doubt. Yes ; the cloud has passed off from our spirit, be- 
fore the brightness of redeeming mercy; and, without 
thinking at all less humbly of ourselves than we do now, 
we have occasionally seen, and clearly too, that the blood 
of Jesus Christ could cleanse us from all sin. And then — 
(O remember the open vision !) — then, the Bible seemed all 
promises, the Gospel all love, and the House of God the 
very gate of heaven. True ; the cloud has returned again ; 
but still, these cloudless 

" Yesterdays, look backward with a smUeT* 

The renewal of these " days of old," would set all right 
again in our hearts and spirits. Could we only feel as we 
did then, we could believe as we ought now. For, mark ; 
our hearts are not yet dead to these things. They beat, and 
even burn a little, at the bare mention of them. What 
would we not give, at this moment, to be again as in months 
past, when the candle of the Lord shone upon us ? 

" Return, O Holy Dove, return 

Sweet messenger of rest ; 
I hate the sins vhich made thee mount, 

And drove thee from my breast." 

Is there, then, in all this, no " good thing towards the 
Lord God of Israel ?*' Was it, could it be, all and only a 
delusion, when the Saviour was altogether lovely, and the 
Gospel unspeakably glorious, in our estimation ? • We may, 
indeed, have given ourselves credit for more faith and love 
then, than we really possessed ; and thus have taken a 
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more £Bivourable view of our case, than the facts of it 
ranted : but we certainly did not intend to presume then, 
nor were we conscious of fiattering ourselves. We really 
meant well, however unwisely we judged. We even hoped, 
fondly, that we should go on well in the divine life, and do 
valiantly in both the work and warfare of faith. In a 
word ; we have not failed, because our design was at all 
hypocritical or unholy ; for it was not so ; but because wo 
did not take sufficient pains to accomplish it. 

We have, however, failed to become, or to enjoy, what 
we expected to be and possess ; and, therefore, it is certain 
that we did err sadly, in the estimate we formed of onr 
first symptoms and resolutions. We thought too favourably 
of our case then. There was rashness, as well as igno- 
rance and weakness, in our fond conclusions. The result 
ha3 proved this, to our shame and sorrow. But now, — ^is 
it not just possible, that we may err as far on the other 
side, in judging of our present case ? We made out a 
former state of mind, to be better than it really was ; and, 
is there no danger of making out our present state of mind, 
to be worse than it really is ? It is not '< a reprobate mind f 
for that is fearless or reckless. And as to the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, it is both certain that we have not com- 
mitted it, and doubtful if we could commit it. It is, malig' 
nant blasphemy against the Holy Spirit y as he dwelt in. the 
Saviour : a crime we were never even tempted, much less 
inclined, to conunit. We do, therefore, run into the oppo- 
site extreme of rash judging, when we ascribe to the un- 
pardonable sin, the darkness or the distress of our minds. 
All that we feel or fear can be but too easily accounted for, 
by pardonable sins. Besides, do you not see Satan*s deep 
design in suggesting and keeping up the suspicion of *' the 
great transgression,'* in our case ? His object is, to divert 
our attention and fears from ous real guilt, that we may 
waste our time and spirits in brooding over fancied symp- 
toms of imaginary guilt. He knows well, if we do not, 
that our real sins are aU pardonable ; and, therefore hm 

2* 
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object is to keep us from leaving them at the cross and th^ 
mercy-seat, by laying to our charge an ideal sin which can* 
not be left there. For, depend upon it, Satan would not 
trouble himself to lay snares for us, nor to cast fiery darts 
at us, if the guilt of that sin were upon our conscience. 
He would put some of his own work into our hands, and 
some of his own designs into our hearts, if he felt sure of 
us as his prey. But, he does not : he is afraid of losing 
us ; and, therefore, he harasses us, that we may not suspect 
him of being thus afraid lest we escape : for, like the lion, 
his roar is loudest when his prey is most doubtful to him* 
self. 

Thus something ipay be gained by acquainting ourselves 
with the case of others, and by going fully into our own 
case. We shall not however, "be at peace'' from our 
doubts or fears, until we ^^ acquaint ourselves with GodP 
No acquaintance with the wiles of Satan, however pro* 
found ; or with the experience of Christians, however ex- 
tensive, could extricate us from the fearful pit of despond- 
ency, or from the miry clay of perplexity and suspense. 
Yea, no promise, however sweet, or suited to our case, can 
give us real and lasting relief from ".the spirit of bondage," 
until our acquaintance with God is very much increased. 
Even the return of all our first love, would be no security 
against future relapses of piety or spirits, whilst the whole 
and true character of God is not well known by us. Indeed, 
neither promises nor prospects have any power to cheer us, 
but just what they derive from his character ; and, there- 
fore, if it appear to us at all dark, or doubtful, or arbitrary, 
or harsh, or capricious, no wonder if we can take but little 
comfort from the promisees, or that we should be afraid to 
appropriate them to ourselves. In a word ; they can only 
he to us, what God seems to us. Now, if He, as the God of 
salvation, or as God in Christ, seem to us to have, like the 
pillar of cloud, a bright and a dark side, the promises are 
sure to wear to us the same aspect. We never can make 
more of them, than just what we think of Him. 
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Ccmsider this weighty fact. The cause of aU the 
culty we feel in trying to get and keep hold of the greal 
and precious promises, lies much deeper than many suspect. 
Some good men think they have met our case, when they 
have quoted a promise which seems actuaUy made for it. 
And we have been sUenced for a time, when a wise man 
has defied us to draw up &form of invitation or encourage- 
ment in our own words, which would go beyond God's 
words in point or plainness. All this is very true, and 
highly pleasing ; but, whilst we have any suspicion of God's 
** good will," His words, however explicit or kind, will be 
interpreted by that suspicion. I readily grant, that the 
promises are intended and calculated to remove our natural 
suspicions of the divine character, and even to endear it to 
our hearts ; and they would endear it, did we apply them 
to the whole of the Divine character, or regard them as 
equally expressive of all the perfections of Jehovah. But, 
instead of this, what is the fact ? Alas ! that we connect 
them chiefly with those lovely perfections of God, which 
hardly need any explanation ; and use them as a shield or 
a shade, to screen us from (what we call) His awful attri- 
butes. But, if by ato/uZ, we mean terrific or intimidating 
attributes, we are wrong : for there are no such attributes 
of God, as " God in Christ, reconciling the world to him- 
self." Grod in Christ, is love, all love, nothing but love, to- 
wards any one and every one, who is willing to be indebt- 
ed to Christ for a free and holy salvation. God in Christ is 
Light, and in him is no darkness at all, when he places the 
glad tidings of the Gospel before us. He wishes, yea 
welcomes us, as well as commands us, to believe them for 
our own comfort and salvation. 

However well intended, therefore, it may be, to divide 
and sub-divide the character of God into lovely and awful, 
bright and dark parts, it betrays a want of acquaintance 
with God. All His character is lovely and bright, and 
nothing else, as the God of salvation : and all his character 
is terrific, and nothing else, if that salvation be despised or 
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Adjected. In praying for mercy we kave nothing to fear ; 
«id we have nothing to hope for, if we do not pray. At 
the cross, we are aa welcome to hope in all God's perfec- 
tions, as the angels are to rejoice in them all in heaven ; 
and away from the cross, we have no more warrant or 
ground to hope in any of them, than devils have in hell. 



No. III. 

THB RBAL CHARilCTER 6r DOUBTING. 

Thb substance of all the great and precious promises, 
is, " The hope of Eternal Life." For as all the promises 
are yea and amen in Christ, so they all centre in a title to, 
and meetness for, Heaven. 

Paul says of Uiis hope, that it was promised by God, 
*l who carmoi lie^ before the world hegtrnP And it was not 
without design, nor with a discouraging design, that the 
apostle thus referred to the antiquity of the promise. We, 
indeed, are prone to suspect, when we hear of promises^ 
purposes, or arrangements, which preceded the birth of 
time, and take their date " from everlasting," that we can 
have neither part nor lot in them ; — ^a suspicion equally un- 
warranted and unwise. Their eternity ought to prevent, not 
to create, this susj^cion. It was evidently intended to pre- 
vent all such suspicions. For, as God had no occasion, for 
His own sake, to plan or promise '* before the world be- 
gan," He must have done so for our sake, or to encourage 
us. We, thcref<»re, misttnderstand and pervert the eternal 
origin of His gracious arrangements, whenever we look on 
them with a jealous eye. The revealed fact, that His 
** mercy is from everlasting," is, when duly weighed, as 
pleasing as the revealed fact, that it is " to everlasting." 
Thero is no more oocAsion for becoming afraid^ when God 
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i^peaks of Its /lo^l eternity, than when He speaks of iltsfui^re 
eternity ; and just as little reason to wish that it had not 
been before time, as to wish that it would expire with time. 
Consider this fact. We are pleased, to think that the 
mercy of the Lord endureth for ever. We readily allow 
. that this is truly encouraging ; because the immortality of 
our being could only be a blessing, by the eternity of mercy* 
We could not bear to look forward to everlasting ages, if 
they were not thus gilded with everlasting glory. We 
are, therefore, thankful that futurity is not a blank, but a 
brilliant prospect, to them who love God. And we see 
clearly, that this prospect is both intended and adapted to 
win and confirm love to Him. Ought we not, then, to be 
equally pleased to look back on the reign of grace *' from 
everlasting," as to look forward on the reign of glory, ^ to 
everlasting." Why wish the past eternity a blank, seeing 
we are so fond of the glories of the future ? We are alraoel 
as capable of looking before time, as of looking beyond 
time : and if glory which shall endure for ever delight U9t 
grace which dates from eternity ought not to intimidate us. 
It ci^tainly was not intended to discourage us, nor is it cal- 
culated to do so. 

You doubt this, perhaps. I too have doubted it ofieo 
and deeply : but I now see that I utterly mistook the mal* 
ter. For, if God had never, in all the past eternity of his 
oeing, planned nor purposed any grace on behalf of man, it 
would be far more difficult than it is now, to believe the 
promise of eternal glory. Had he never once thought of 
our world, nor felt for us, " from everlasting," it would no$ 
be so easy as it now is, to calculate ou His mercy ^' to ever*- 
lasting." Whatever mystery may, therefore, hang over 
eternal plans or purposes of grace, they are certainly not 
so suspicious in their aspect, as a blank eternity would 
have been. The bare idea of that, is both unnatural and 
ominous ; whereas, the occupancy of the past, with the 
gracious plans of the future, is, to say the least, both an in- 
teresting and cheering fact. 
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Besides ; as it could not have been for His own security 
or satisfaction, that God formed and confirmed the covenant 
of grace with His Son, " before the foundation of the world," 
it must have been for our satisfaction. What else could it 
be for ? They needed no interchange of bonds or pledges, 
in order to be faithful to each other, nor in order to be mu- 
tually gracious to mankind. They could have carried re- 
demption into effect without a covenant, exactly as they 
have done with a covenant. 

O, we ought to be very careful, how we speak or think 
about the eternal covenant of the Trinity. There is such 
I a covenant ; and it will remain for ever, " well ordered in 
! all things, and sure :" but it was neither arranged to bring, 
nor ratified to bind, the triune Godhead to one purpose ; 
nor did it originate at all for their mutual satisfaction, or for 
their personal guidance. They required not from each 
other, on their own account, any pledge of fidelity or cordi- 
ality. No stipulations, nor even explanations, were neces- 
sary between the Father, Son, and Spirit, in order to their 
harmonious and unchangeable co-operation in the work of 
Redemption; because they could have no suspicions of 
each other's will or power, and no difference of design or 
opinion. All those covenant-transactions took place for our 
satisfaction ; that we might have *^ strong consolation," in 
fleeing for refuge, to lay hold on the hope set before us in 
the Gospel ; and not, that the Godhead might have strong 
personal inducements to concur in the plan. For it was 
not the precious blood of the covenant, which won the 
Father's good-will towards man ; nor the great reward of 
the covenant, which bought over the Son to become its 
Mediator ; nor the holy design of the covenant, which con- 
strained the Spirit to be its guardian. They never felt, 
nor saw in each other, any emotion or symptom of reluc- 
tance to abound in grace, or to abide by one plan of salvation. 
They were always as much one in will, as one in essence. 
They sustain and discharge distinct offices, but not at all in 
a different spirit, nor for less kind purposes. This, then, 
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» die covenam which meets our new, when we look back 
upon the past eternity : and, does it not brighten it with 
much of Uie same glory that distinguishes the future eter- 
nity ? O, it is well, and wise, and cheering, that the coto- 
nant of grace is *' from everlasting:" for, had its birth been 
at any age of time, its aspect would, must ineiitably, have 
been more equivocal to our apprehension. Had the date 
been from a better age of the world than the present, we 
should have suspected that its provisions were too good for 
us to share ; and had its date been from a toorse age than 
our own, we should have flattered ourselves with the pre* 
sumption, that we were not so bad as to require its peculiar 
grace or mercy. But it is *' from everlasting ;" and, there- 
fore, it takes its character and aspect from the peculiarities 
of no age of time or generation of mankind ; but wholly 
and solely from the essential benevolence of the Godhead. . 

It is, therefore, ignorance, or something worse^ that 
guides our thoughts, when they retreat, with trembling, from 
the eternity of the divine plans ; or become fears and sus- 
picions whilst they dwell on them : for it was to prevent 
all this jealousy and timidity, that Grod laid His plans " be- 
fore the world began." Yes ; just that we might see clear- 
ly, that, as nothing but lave to the world could influence 
His will in forming the covenant of Redemption, so there 
was nothing else to influence His will, when He formed that 
covenant. And thus, under it, we meet God exactly in 
His natural character, and just as He would have felt and 
willed, had He done all He has done, without the forms of 
a covenant ; or as if He had yet to begin to save. 

The real ground, however, of our obligation and warrant 
to believe the promise of eternal life for ourselves, is, the 
truth of the promise itself, and the explicitnoss of the di- "^ 
vine command and permission to believe it. Now it is 
the promise of Grod, who cannot lie ;" and as the belief of it 
is the command of God, who cannot mock, it is our person- 
al iutif, as well as privilege, to lay on the hope of salva* 
tion, by faith in Christ. In fact, we cannot neglect this 
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diitjr, widuNittreatiAg God as aliar. Be not tUaded a^ this 
■tnmg expression : there is more impeachmeat of God's 
reracitf ^ ia our doubts and fears, than we 8u^>ect or ezact- 
\y iatmid. And, if we really do not at all ii^end to make 
Grod a liar, by indulging them in spite of his promise, it is 
high time for us to acquaint ourselves more intimately with 
His faithfulness and sincerity. 

Now, however familiar we may be with the scriptural 
assurances, that " God cannot lie,^ that ** i^ is impossible for 
God to lie^ we certainly do not believe nor understand 
them well, if we doi:d>t either our own warrant or welcomid 
to believe the promise of eternal life, for ourselves. Our 
believing the truth of it in the case of others^ does not meet 
its claims upon us : for the promise is just as much ad- 
dressed to ti^, as to any other person whatever. '* The 
promise is unto yeu^ and to your children," said Peter, 
on the day of Pentecost, to the very murderers of the Lord 
of glory : and, as they were both permitted and commanded 
to embrace it, nothing, certainly, can exempt or exclude us 
from the obligation to do so. Whatever, therefore, may be 
our reas<Hi for not venturing to believe the promise for our- 
selves ; and whatever we may intend by indulging fear 
and hesitation, the whole process of our unbelief is, virtu- 
ally, an attempt to make God a liar. I know, and readily 
grant, that we do not intend to insult or malign God. " / 
wot, that through ignorance, we have done it,^ But however 
ignorance may palliate this sin, ignorance cannot excuse it; 
because we have ample means of knowing it to be " ex- 
ceeding sinful." For, what saith the Scriptures ? Nothing 
less than this, " he that helieveth not God hath made him 
a liar.** Why ? '* Because he helieveth not the record that God 
gave of His Son,*' What is it ? " This is the record — that 
God hath given unto us eternal life ; and this life is in His 
Son,** Now, what can we say to this view of the matter t 
In vain we fix upon the word '* us," in the record, and 
say, that John is speaking of himself and his converts ; for 
the text is not the record concerning them ; but << the record 
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God gave of his Son." It is not, therefore, against the dis- 
belief of their salvation, that John argues thus solemnly and 
awfully. So far, indeed, as God bore witness of the fact of 
their salvation, the disbelief oi his testimony, even on that 
point, would be highly criminal. That, however, is not the 
grand point. The free gift of eternal life in his Son, is 
the grand point in the record ; and that is not believed as 
it is given, nor for the purpose it is given, whilst we 
believe it for others, and not for ourselves. We do 
right to put great faith in it, as it bears upon others; 
)9ut we do wrong to doubt its gracious bearings on our- 
selves : for, however many we may include in the word 
*U8," we virtually impeach the veracity of God, if we 
nxclude ourselves. He has not said that we' are excluded, 
Aor has he done any thing to us which indicates exclusion. 
His promise of eternal life through Christ, comes before us 
^ust as unfettered and full, as before any man or woman in 
bhe world. It could not be made more personal to us than 
It is, but by the insertion of our names in the record : and 
that Would only create confusion. For, to say nothing of 
the unmanageable bulk of a record which should register 
all names, and, thus, could not be consulted in a lifetime ; 
who could distinguish his own name from thousands exactly 
like it ? How much more simple and satisfactory is the 
" Faithful saying — that Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners ?^ That designates us better than our names ; 
because it defines our character and condition. Instead, 
llierefore, of putting, as we are prone to do, the question — 
does the " us" of the Divine Record include us ; we ought 
to mark with gratitude and wonder, that it does not exclude 
us : and instead of asking, is the promise of eternal life in- 
tended for us, we ought to rejoice that there is nothing to 
the contrary said or insinuated in any part of the Bible. 
Now, this is really the way and form in which the promise 
of salvation is brought before us, by the God of salvation, 
" who cannot lie." He does not forbid us to believe it in 
our own case. He does not say that we are exceptions 
VOL. n. — 3 
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from its universality. He does not even caution us against 
believing it too readily or too firmly. And God says no- 
thing about risk or presumption, in our venturing to appropri- 
ate the promise. Consider this mass of fact ! We are not 
debarred, nor forbidden, nor warned, nor cautioned against 
the application of the glad tidings to ourselves. There is 
nothing in all the letter or spirit of the Gospel, which says 
or indicates, that you or I have no right to take the comfort 
(^f its glad tidings. And, shall we say, what God does not 
f.. '? Shall we set up our clamorous suspicions, against 
both his holy silence and his solemn command ? Who- 
ever would act this part toward any promise we had laid 
before them, we should feelthat we were treated as liars. 
And do we not treat God so, when we treat, as not intended 
for us, a promise which is as openly, and freely, and ur- 
gently laid before us, as it is before any one ? The will of 
God is not more clearly set before the angels in heaven, 
than the good will of God is set before us on earth ; nor 
have we any more reason to doubt if his promises are in- 
tended for us, than angels to doubt if his commands are in- 
tended for them. Gabriel would not be more inexcusable 
were he to dispute a divine command, than you are when 
you doubt a divine promise. God is as sincere in giving 
us Gospel, as in giving angels law." When He brought his 
only begotten Son into the world. He said, " Let all the 
angels of God worship him*^ They all did. But, what 
would you have thought, had any one of them doubted the 
application of the command to himself, and thus not ventur- 
ed to honour the Son ? Remember ! — " all merC* are com- 
manded to " honour the Son, even as they honour the Father :" 
and to " honour the Son," is, to " believe upon Him unto life 
everlasting," as well as to believe Him to he the Son of 
God. Accordingly, the command to believe in Him for 
salvation, is as universal and unqualified as the command 
10 worship Him. Both are equally duties, because they 
die equally commanded ; and equally privileges, because 
khey are equally permitted. 
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Let us, however, not get confused on tliis subject, by 
having too many points before us. h will be most useful, 
at present, to keep to the single point — ^that God cannot 
lie against the promise of eternal life ; and, therefore, we 
must be guilty of treating him as a liar, if we, for ourselves, 
do not embrace that promise. Now, believing it for others, 
is not doing our duty to it, nor to its Author, however many 
others we may include in the " us " of His record. We 
do not get nor keep clear of the guilt of impeaching the 
truth of God, by believing His record to be perfectly true, 
in the case of countless millions and myriads of mankind. 
This is, indeed, believing a great deal more than some do ; 
and it is quite enough to exempt us from being classed 
with wanton or wilful unbelievers. But still, it is nothing 
to the point. We are commanded to believe on Christ for 
our own salvation : and this point is neither touched nor at- 
tempted, however much we believe about the salvation of 
however many. It is right to believe much on this sub- 
ject : — but this is not the subject, to which God demands 
and invites our personal faith. That, He demands for 
Christ ; and for Christ as a Saviour : and the claim is 
founded upon the fact, that Christ is able to save unto the 
uttermost all that come unto* God by Him, because His 
blood cleansed from all sin. Thus it is Christ, in His all- 
sufBciency to save us, as well as others, that is the grand 
object of faith : and, therefore, the more we believe His 
suHiciency to save others, the more criminal and inexcu- 
sable is the disbelief of it in our own case. For, the sober 
fact is, we have no reason for applying the truth of the Sa- 
viour's all-sufficiency to others, which is not equally valid 
and good for applying it to ourselves. 

This assertion will, I am fully aware, seem any thing 
but sober fact. At first sight, it may not appear at all true. 
You could start and establish, as you think, strong argu- 
ments against its probability Well ; still I repeat it : you 
cannot prove that any one has any warrant to believe God's 
record for himself, which you have not Proving that 
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thousands are better than yourself, is, indeed, a weighty 
matter ; but it is nothing to the point, so long as " the blood 
of Christ cleanseth from all sin." Besides, what they are 
better than you, is not their warrant for believing the Gospel 
nor the reason of their welcome to hope in Christ. 

" What !" you say, " have not those who are very peni- 
tent, and those who are very pious, more warrant than I 
have ? Are they not the very characters to whom the 
promises are made? How, then, could I, who am so un- 
like them, both in character and heart, be as much war- 
ranted to hope in Christ as they are ?" All this is plausi- 
ble ; but it is not a fair way. of putting their case, or your 
own. What you admire in them, is all the effect of believ- 
ing the Gospel. They were neither pious nor penitent, 
before they began to apply to Christ. Ask any of them, 
whether they had any thing to go on, at first, but God's 
free invitation ? They are, indeed, now under the wing of 
special promises ; but they set out for the cross, under the 
wing of the very call which the Gospel addresses to you. 
And, even now, were it not for the truth of God's invita- 
ion to sinners, just as sinners, they would soon become as 
nuch afraid as you are. 

Now you cannot say, that you are not invited ; and there- 
fore, you ought not to suspect that you are unwarranted 
If you will indulge this suspicion, upon your head will be 
the guilt of charging God with falsehood. And, what else 
— ^what less — is implied, if you think that his word is not 
to be depended on, in your case ? I Know well, that is not 
what you intend or mean, by not venturing to take God at 
His word : but I know also, that there is nothing else to 
be got until we take His word. And what else, or better, 
could we have ? " God cannot lie r If He could, nothing 
else He could do or give, to encourage hope, could be de- 
pended on. A God who could break His word, could 
break through any plan, purpose, or decree. If His writ- 
ten invitation and promise cannot be safely depended on, I 
would not depend on the truth of the Gospel, if ten thou* 
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sand angels left their thrones to proclaim it from pole to 
pole, every Sabbath. For, could God lie, that might only 
be a more splendid delusion. Some speak as if they 
would be satisfied and delighted with seeing the Lamb's 
Book of Life : and I do not pretend to be without curiosi- 
ty : but, if His Book of Promise contain deceptions, that 
Book of Life may be equally fallacious. Some, again, 
would lay great stress on, yea, place entire confidence in, 
such a sensible work of the Holy Spirit upon them, as 
would prove that they were "bom again." But if the 
. tDord of the Holy Spirit in the Scriptures (and they are all 
His word) cannot be relied on, I do not see how his work 
would be any sure ground or guide of hope. 



No. IV. 

THE CHIEF CAUSE OF OOUBTINO. 

Next to the fool, who saith in his heart, " there is nj 
God," we rank the wicked to whom God saith, *' Thou 
thoughtest that I loof altogether such a one as thyself,*' 
And if the utter denial of a God be the height of folly, it 
must be the height of wickedness to deem God to be like 
the wicked in any thing, or in any sense. And yet, such is 
the effrontery or the infatuation of some men, that they do 
not hesitate to think and speak of God, as being like them- 
selves in some things. They never, indeed, imagine that 
He is mortal, or weak, or ignorant, or unhappy : but they 
do imagine, and fondly too, that God thinks as lightly of 
sin as they do : and that He will treat sin as leniently as 
they do. If they admit that He notices sin at all, it is on< 
ly such a notice as smiles at sin as an error, or excuses it 
as a misfortune. Ordinary sins they regard as quite be- 
iKath his notice ; and even in the case of gross sins, they 

3* 
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.take for granted that God will make great allowances for 
human frailty, and greater still for the force of circumstan- 
ces and temptation. Thus they settle the matter. They 
view sin in this light ; and, therefore, they conclude that, 
of course, God views it much in the same light. The idea 
that He will punish it with everlasting destruction, or treat 
it with severity, they scorn as illiberal, if not fanatical. 

With all this, neither our judgment nor our conscience 
has any allowed sympathy. This lowering of the Divine 
nature to the level of human nature, shocks us. We 
wonder and weep at the infatuation of men who can thus, 
in the face of a world groaning under the curse, and in 
the face of a cross where Emmanuel groaned and died, 
think lightly of sin, or dream that God thinks lightly of it. 
This transferring of human opinions and human feelings to 
he Eternal Mind, in spite of all warning, and in defiance 
Df all conscience, seems to us even worse than Atheism. 
ki least, we feel that the denial of God can hardly be 
firorse than this attempt to degrade him. 

Is it, however, the wicked alone, who judge of God by 
ftiemselves ? They alone ascribe to him slight views, and 
slumbering feelings of the evil of sin : we never imagine 
that God does not hate, or is not angry with it. But do 
we ascribe nothing to God but what is godlike ? Do we 
transfer none of the prejudices or partialities of our own 
minds, to the Eternal Mind ? We may not intend to do so, 
nor be conscious of doing so ; and yet there may be some- 
thing of the process of assimilating God to man, going on 
in our habits of thinking and judging about His character 
and disposition. 

In this startling form and connexion, these questions 
may seem, at first, impertinent and unnecessary. They 
are, however, neither. For, do we never confess nor de- 
plore that we have occasionally some low views of God — 
some harsh or gloomy views of His character — some sus^ 
picions of His good will, and even his equity? Do we 
never make out a character for God, that is not ** altogether 
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hvely ?^ Ah ! we have much to charge onrselyes with, on 
the score both of limiting and lowering the Holy One of 
Israel. We are ashamed and shocked at certain thoughts 
and suspicions which have passed through our minds, at 
times. Now, whence came they ? Where did we gather 
them from ? We actually ascribe some of the worst of 
these blasphemous thoughts of God, to the suggestions of 
Satan. And we are right in doing so. They are too un- 
welcome and loathsome to us, to be wholly our own fault. 
We are too glad to get rid of them, to be intentionally guilty 
of them. But, do you not see that — ^if we are in danger 
of ascribing to God passions or designs which Satan sug- 
gests — ^there must be some danger of ascribing to God some 
of our oion imperfections. For, if we can, occasionally, so far 
forget ourselves, and our bibles too, as to admit an image of 
God into our minds, from the hand of the chief enemy of 
God and man, it is but too likely that we, ourselves, may 
stamp something of our aum image upon some part of the 
Divine character ; and thus come to think that God is not 
altogedier unlike us in some things. And, what else are 
our suspicions of His heart — of His hand — of His pur- 
poses, but reflections of our own image, falling on His re- 
vealed image, and disfiguring its glory by their own ominous 
glare ? Where, also, but from our own changeableness 
and caprice, could we get those jealousies of His love and 
faithfulness which we are so prone to indulge ? Oh ! it is 
not the wicked alone who are chargeable with charging 
God foolishly. They alone have the hardihood to think 
him unholy : but they are not the only class who judge ot 
His heart by their own hearts, in some things. 

It is, however, worthy of deep and daily remembrance 
that, in general, those who are never afraid of God, venture 
to take far greater liberties with His authority, than they 
take, who occasionally give way to distressing suspicions 
of His good will. — Minds which never betray nor admit 
any fears, seldom manifest any love or allegiance to God« 
They keep clear, indeed, of all harsh and dark views of 
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the Divine character ; but they keep equally clear of all 
transporting and transforming views of it. They are 
strangers to doubts ; but they are also estranged from awe^ 
and from all deep sense of practical obligation. It would, 
therefore, be a bad exchange to have our hearts divested 
of all fear, at the expense of having our consciences stript 
of all tenderness. — Better suffer occasionally from a dark 
suspicion or foreboding, than settle down in that smiling 
apathy which has no fear of displeasing God, Qor any de- 
sire to please Him. We may often be both weak and 
wrong in giving way to some of our alarms ; but the worst 
of them cannot be so criminal, as lethargy of heart or 
conscience. ^Grod can sympathize with mistakes and in- 
firmities ; but he denounces all who are *' at ease in Zion,^^ 

We ought not, however, to be prevented, even by this 
solemn fact, from ridding ourselves, thoroughly, of all harsh 
and gloomy ideas of the character and will of God. There 
is no occasion for sheltering or admitting one of them, if 
we have no design of making a had use of sweet and sooth- 
ing views of God. For, why should we distress or dis- 
courage ourselves by suspicions, if we are willing aiid de- 
sirous to make a good use of hope and encouragement? 
Let us, by all means, take care to avoid the fatal extreme 
of taking up with such flimsy notions of God, as they in- 
dulge, who think Him too good to be displeased with 
them : but, on the other hand, let us take equal care not to 
suspect Him of being at all indifferent, or distant, or 
changeable, towards those who sincerely wish to please 
Him by faith and practice. We must, indeed, judge of 
God, in some measure, from ourselves ; because it is only 
through the medium of human excellence, that we can 
judge at all of Divine perfections : but, as we shrink with 
horror from attributing any cf our own passions or errors 
to the Eternal Mind, let us also be afraid of ascribinfr to 
that mind, any of our own weakness or caprice. 

This is done, when we judge of the Sovereignty of the Di- 
vine will and purposes, by the arbitrary selections and de« 
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eisions of the haman will. God, indeed, sa3r8, **l will 
have mercy on whom I will have mercy ;^ but the expla- 
nation of this solemn oracle and settled maxim, is not to be 
found, and should not be sought for, in the modes of our 
will or mercy, nor in the self-vnll of any creature. We 
love and hate, choose and refuse, with a great deal of 
sovereignty indeed : for wc should often be unable to assign 
any reason to ourselves or others, for some of our likes and 
dislikes. They were just our humour at the moment ; and 
even in the case of likes and dislikes, which we thought 
we had good reasons for at the moment, we have changed 
our mind afterward, and even repented of our rashness. 

This is the sovereignty of the human will, in the exer- 
cise of its love and hatred. But there can be no such 
caprice or vacillation in the Sovereignty of God. Its 
image is neither in the ill will of a stern man, nor in the 
good will of a weak man. Heartless men are utterly un- 
like the Love of God ; and men with nothing but hearts^ 
equally unlike the wisdom of God. We ought, therefore, 
to take equal care not to judge of the divine will from our 
own temperament, nor from the spirit of rival systems 
God is not at all "such a one " as the gloomy depict ; nor 
" altogether such a one " as the lively imagine. 

" How then," it will be asked, " should we judge of His 
sovereignty ? His own will is His only law in showing 
mercy : the point is, therefore, too solemn to be overlooked 
or hushed up in silence." True, and there is no necessity for 
hiding or hushing on the subject. We have only to judge 
of God's will, as we do of every man's will ; that it will 
be like Himself. Every man wills according to his gene- 
ral character, or according to his prevailing disposition; 
and according to that, we judge of His will. Now what is 
the general character of the God with whom we have to 
do ? It is — ^that He is love, that He delights in mercy, 
that He has no pleasure in the death of a sinner, that He 
hates putting away, that He is unwilling that any should 
perish. Well, His will is like M this. Could we, then, 
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have any better pledge of its being "good-will towards 
men ?" Remember that this pledge of His good-will is rat- 
ified and consecrated both by His own oath, and by the 
blood of the Lamb. There is, therefore, nothing equivocal 
or changeable about it ; and there will never be any thing 
added to it. Upon this warrant we must venture to hope, 
or remain for ever unwarranted, A truce, therefore, to all 
and any questions we could start, about ourselves or others : 
there is no one to answer them. Man cannot ; God toiU 
not, answer them. However, therefore, we Ynay twist or 
turn, back we must come to this revealed pledge of His 
good- will, or live and die utterly in the dark. There cer- 
tainly is some darkness around the path of His sovereignty ; 
but there is nothing but darkness around the path of human 
curiosity. Accordingly, whilst millions and myriads have 
done well, for time and eternity, by casting themselves on 
the revealed promises of God, no one ever grew wiser, or 
better, or happier, by attempting to pry into the secret pur- 
poses of God. 

To this point the subject is usually brought, and at this 
point it is usually left ; and we are left with it, to make 
what use we can of it. It is, however, either carried too 
far, or not far enough, if we are left under the impression 
that the silence, or the secrets, or tlie sovereignty of Jeho- 
vah, resemble the reserve or the mystery of strange and 
eccentric men. God does not intend to embarrass, nor to 
puzzle, nor to surprise us, by either the majesty or the 
mystery of His procedure. He intends both to awe and 
numble us ; but, not to put U6 on the rack of suspense, nor 
into the stocks of perplexity. He not only does not say 
one thing, and mean another ; but means, by all that He 
says, to win confidence and inspire hope, as well as to pro- 
duce humility. We must, therefore, take care not to inter- 
pret the darkness which He has left around His secret 
purposes, by the veil we sometimes throw around our own 
good will ; nor by the way in which some men who feel 
kindly, yet speak roughly, or look coldly, at first. There 
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are men of great benevolence, whose aspect and manner, 
both before and after doing a kindness, almost repel hope 
and repress gratitude. They are good men ; but odd men. 
They mean well ; but they leave it so doubtful how they 
feel, and how they will act, that we are kept on thorns, un- 
til their conduct reveal their intentions. Now I will not 
say that we are inclined to think God " altogether such a 
one " as this ; but I will say, that something very like the 
feeling produced by such men, is felt towards God, when 
the current views of His sovereignty are actually and viv- 
idly present to our minds. We feel as if there were some 
hazard, as well as much hope ; some risk, as well as en- 
couragement. " And, is there not some uncertainty hang- 
ing over the question of success," it will be said ? Certain- 
ly not ; if we are seeking a holy salvation through the 
blood of the Lamb : for the promise is not, we may find ; 
but that we shall find it. It is, therefore, our duty to blend 
as much hope as humility, in all our prayers for mercy and 
grace. We can neither please nor honour God by cherish- 
ing suspicions of His good will. He might, indeed, justly 
shut out our prayer ; justly spurn us from the mercy-seat ; 
justly leave us to our deserved doom : and we ought never to 
forget this, nor to soften it down : but, as it is in the face of 
all this, that God both invites and promises, urges and be- 
seeches us, it must be most pleasing to Him to see us well 
pleased with His loving kindness. He is not — He is not, 
tantalizing us with peradventures, nor even dealing with us 
by strong probabilities, when He calls on us to flee from 
the wrath to come, and to commit our souls into the hands 
of Christ. God is incapable of any thing like this. His 
gospel is ♦'not yea and nay," whatever may be the preach- 
ing of man. " God cannot lie,^^ and, therefore, humble 
prayer cannot fail of success. Why, then, should His sin- 
cerity be met by surmises or sadness ? Even His sove- 
reignty has gained all its moral purposes in our case, if we 
stand self-condemned before Him, and are willing to be 
entire and eternal debtors to His good will. 
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The suspicions or feelings of suspense, against which 
these remarks are directed, are not thus assailed because 
they are painful, nor because they are perplexing ; but be- 
cause the pain and perplexity occasioned by them waste 
mucli time and spirits, that might be far better employed. 
O ! they have much to answer for, who have left on the 
public mind such an idea of Divine sovereignty, as makes 
us afraid to believe Divine sincerity and veracity ; as 
makes us feel as if there were some risk even at the 
Cross ; as tempts us, at times, to look upon the use of 
means as a doubtful experiment, however fairly tried. The 
tendency of such doctrine is to weaken the hands, and even 
to harden the heart : for when the understanding is so 
far perverted, or the conscience so terrified, that a man 
can suspect that he may be lost, however earnestly he 
try to be saved, what can prevent his heart from harden- 
ing, if this suspicion be allowed to settle? It is, how- 
ever, a suspicion as false as it is painful. Whoever in- 
dulges it, is, in fact, making God out to be such a one 
as the wicked, who promise, but break their word. 

If, indeed, God had not passed His word, for the wel- 
come of all who wish to be saved from sin and hell ; 
or, if we had nothing to guide our judgment but human 
conjectures, it might not be impious nor impertinent to doubt 
our own welcome ; for we certainly deserve none. I 
frankly confess, not only that I durst not venture to cal- 
culate on a welcome, but also that I should deem it my 
duty to doubt it, if God had not promised. Had He 
been silent, or had He said that certain classes of sin- 
ners could not be saved, however they might wish or 
seek to be so, I might not, even in that case, have in- 
cluded myself amongst them, so as to abandon myself 
to utter despair; but I would have awaited in utter si- 
lence the decisions of the judgment-seat, I mean — I should 
have deemed it wisest, safest, and most becoming, in my 
own case, to manifest nothing but a penitent sense of utter 
^nworthiness j and to cherish nothing, but calm submission 
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and holy denre. This is the only spirit which could be- 
come a sinner, who had no divine warrant for either de- 
spair or hope. And, were that our case, Grod's awfiil 
silence ought to be met by utter and meek silence on 
our part. But Grod has neither been silent nor reserv- 
ed. "The mighty God, the Lord, hath spoken," and 
spoken out, frequently and emphatically, on the subject 
of our warrant and welcome to hope in Christ, whatever 
be our guilt or unworthiness : and, therefore, not to hope, 
is to presume. 

Well might Dr. Wardlaw say, *^ When God invites, and 
invites the chief of sinners, is it presumption to come at 
His bidding ? Is not he rather the presumptuous sinner, 
who keeps back ? — ^who, instead of honouring Grod by im- 
mediate and undoubting confidence in His word, shrinks, 
and hesitates, and fears ; — or comes, if he comes at all, 
with an uncertainty and jealousy cm his mind, such as 
could only be justified by the possibility (a possibility 
which it is blasphemy to imagine) of the Divine Being 
deceiving him? When His declarations are concerned, 
it is doubt that is presumption. Blessed be God, there 
is no presumption, in either coming to Him now, or in 
expecting acceptance with Him in the end, on the ground 
of the finished work of His Son. There is, there can 
be, no presumption, in placing unlimited reliance on ^at 
which the Grod of truth has made known as a founda- 
tion laid by Himself, and therefore sure." 



No. V. 

GOODNESS, THE OLORY OF OOD.' 

What is usually understood by the expression, ''the 
Glory of God," and naturally supposed to be His glory, 
is something rather awful than lovely ; rather dazzling 
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than endearing. So much is this the leading idea suggested 
to us, when we think of God as infinitely glorious, that 
we are glad to turn fK>m His glory to His grace; and 
thus to relieve the eyes of our understanding from the 
insufferable splendour, as we relieve our bodily eyes by 
turning them from the glare of the sun to the mild ether 
of the heavens, or to the milder verdure of the earth. 
Indeed, it is as natural to shrink from the glory of God, 
as to shut the eyes upon the brightness of the meridian 
sun. It may at first, therefore, seem a paradox, or a prin- 
ciple too profound to. be useful, to say that the Glory of 
God is full of encouragement to the timid and the trem- 
bling. This, I am aware, will seem like sapng, that the 
orb of the noontide sun is full of grateful and refreshing 
light to weak eyes. 

It was not thus, however, that Moses viewed the Glory 
of God. He evidently expected to be comforted and 
soothed by the manifestation of it. Instead of shunning 
it, or shrinking from it, he sought to see it : '* I beseech thee^ 
show me thy glory, ^* 

Moses had seen, again and again, what we regard as the 
Glory of God. It was after all the visible glory of the 
Sheckinah was familiar to Him, in the wilderness ; and 
after all the legislative glory of the divine presence had 
covered and convulsed Sinai, that he prayed for the mani- 
festation of the divine glory : a plain proof that he did not 
regard the splendours of the burning bush, of the fiery pil-^ 
lar, or of " the mount that burned with fire," as the whole 
or the chief Glory of God. Indeed, he had seen enough 
of that kind of glory. He had said, amidst the manifest-' 
ations of it, " I exceedingly fear and quake." It is, there- 
fore, certain, that his prayer was not for brighter dis- 
plays of visible splendour, nor for more majestic forms of 
moral legislation. Sinai itself had not shaken more, when 
the thunder and the trumpet pealed loudest and longest, 
than Moses did, when that radiance enshrined the person 
and pavilion of Jehovah. 
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What then did Moses mean by the Glory of God? 
Now, whatever he meant, God answered his prayer by 
making "all his goodness pass before" him. Groodness 
is, therefore, the real and chief glory of God. Accordingly, 
the vision of that paternal glory unfolded as fully as the 
vision of judicial glory. " The Lard passed by before him^ 
and proclaimed, the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gra^ 
ctous, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth,** 

All this is so like the mild and lovely spirit of the first 
promise, and of the patriarchal covenants ; and Moses was 
so pleased with this gracious manifestation of the divine 
character, (for the moment he saw it, " he made haste" to 
acknowledge it,) that it evidently met the chief desire of 
his heart. And, that such a view of God as had cheered 
and charmed the hearts of the patriarchs, should be the 
chief desire of man who had just dwelt, " body, soul, and 
spirit," amidst all the terrors of law and justice, during 
forty days, is exactly what might be expected^ He needed 
to hear " a small, still voice" of love, after listening so long 
to the startling and stunning thunders of a fiery law. It is, 
therefore, impossible to give any other consistent explana- 
tion of his prayer, or of God's answer, than that goodness 
is the Glory of God. 

The visible glory, or radiance of the symbol of the di- 
vine presence, is proof of this fact. That Shchkinah of 
glory, whether burning in the bush, or blazing in the pillar, 
or like a conflagration on the mount, meant goodness, 
as much as when it came, afterward, to crown the mercy- 
seat, to hallow the temple, to transfigure the Saviour, and 
to consecrate the apostles at Pentecost. For, however the 
forms of that visible glory varied, it was, at all times and 
in all places, " a token for good," and a type of the pater- 
nal goodness of God. This is certain : for it was glory 
that always enshrined the plan of Salvation. It always 
led to and illuminated ** sacrifice for sin." It was never 
" devouring fire," but in order to protect and perpetuate the 
covenant of grace. This it did on Sinai. The terrific 
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forms of Grod's visible glory on the mount, arose entirely to 
prove the value and vastness of his mora/ glory or goodness : 
but as it was not easy to see this clearly, whilst " clouds 
and darkness were round about Jehovah," Moses prayed 
for a clear sight of it ; and God, to prove that " the law 
had not disannulled the promise/' made all his goodness to 
pass before him. 

Even the law itself proves that goodness is the glory of 
God. You do not understand the eternal law yet, if either 
its demands or its curse, its principles or its sanctions, make 
you afraid to hope in God. So far as you see no hope for 
yourself or others in the law itself, you understand it aright 
and appreciate it well. It cannot give life. " By the deeds 
of the law there shall no flesh be justified" in the sight of 
God. All justification or righteousness, says Paul, "is 
freely by His grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus." This, however, is not all that the apostlo 
says. He declares that the law, as well as the prophets, 
is a witness to the manifestation of *< the righteousness of 
God without the law : " yes, a witness to the truth and free- 
ness even of that righteousness of God, which is by the 
faith of Jesus Christ unto all, and upon all them that be- 
lieve, Rom. iii. 21. Thus the law testifies to the grace of 
the gospel, as distinctly and fully as the prophets ; lending 
all its thunders to proclaim, and all its lightnings to reveal, the 
way of justification by faith, just as all the prophets lend 
their harps to do so. Indeed, it is as much intended to 
send sinners to the cross for salvation, as to drive them 
away from itself. Hence, Paul says, the law is our 
''School-master to bring us unto Christ, that we might 
be justified by faith." Hence also his triumphant answer 
to the question, " Is the law against the promises ? God 
forbid /" 

This is Paul's doctrine about the law. He saw it and 
showed it to be on the side of the Gospel. He himself 
drew from the law, reasons for believing the Gospel. In- 
stead of plunging into despair because of its curse, or because 
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of its utter inability to justify him, he made both its curse and 
its rule, reasons for faith: "Knowing that a man is not justified 
by the works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even 
we have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law. 
I, through the law, am dead to the law that I might live 
unto God." Now, if Paul was right, in making this use of 
the law in his own case, you must be wrong whilst you al- 
low the law to keep you from believing the Grospel. Con- 
sider ! you are really setting it " against the promises,^ 
whenever you deem it to be against your pardon. The 
law has, indeed, nothing to say in your favour, nor ^or your 
pardon ; but neither has it any thing to say against the ex- 
tension of pardon in your case. It condemns you, but it 
doeSmXiot forbid your acquittal by Christ. It holds you fast 
under its curse, and bound over to the second death, whilst 
you continue in sin or unbelief: but it has no interdict — in 
fact, nothing to say against your breaking away from its 
grasp, and fleeing to lay hold on Christ for eternal life. 
The law sanctions and approves of this step, as much as 
the gospel ; ay, and reckons itself glorified and established 
by such faith : O, think of this : for as there is not a prom- 
ise in the Bible, nor an angel in heaven, nor a beauty in 
Christ, nor a perfection in God, which forbids you to flee 
from the wrath to come — as there is not a principle nor a 
sanction in the law, which forbids your immediate flight to 
the cross for refuge and life. Whilst the Gospel says, 
" Come," the law has no more to say against your coming, 
than the sun has by day, or the nioon has by night. 

Thus, wliilst there was much on Sinai that, at first sight, 
was calculated to make majesty, rather than mercy, seem 
the glory of God, the New Testament both proves and 
illustrates the fact, that the law is proof that goodness is 
the glory of God. Indeed, the spirit of the law, as well as 
its place in the hands of the Mediator, confirms this fact : 
for the spirit of all its requirements is love, which they 
would not make the chief thing, if God were not love. O, 
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when will this be understood and believed by all who pos- 
sess the revelation of it ! Do you not see, yea feel, that if 
God did not delight in mercy, or if goodness were not His 
glory. He would not have given, amidst altars and sacri- 
Jices, a law of love ? In hell, where there is no hope, there 
is no such law. 

It will surely occur to you now, that hitherto you have 
mistaken the real glory of God. You have understood by 
it, majesty or justice, not mercy nor goodness. I am not in- 
clined to blame or upbraid you for this mistake. I, myself, 
fell into it early, and laboured under it long. I had heard 
men say that God had glorified Himself in the final doom of 
fallen angels, and that He wouldglorify Himself in the .final 
condemnation of sinners : and as sin deserves the wrath 
and curse of God, I readily assented to these assert\pns. 
Indeed, I durst not withhold my assent, even when some 
men ventured to say that God would be as much glorified 
by the shrieks of the damned, as by the songs of the re- 
deemed. I saw and felt that these shrieks would not im- 
peach His justice ; and, therefore, I took for granted that, 
in one sense, they would manifest His glory. For years, 
I never thought of asking myself, or them who said so, 
where and when God had said so? I had nothing to 
say against my own condemnation ; and, therefore, did not 
suspect any fallacy or extravagance in the sentiment. And 
I feel still that my condemnation would be an act of de- 
served and perfect justice on the part of God, to which 
all the universe ought to say. Amen ; and at which my 
own conscience could not wonder ^ however my soul might 
weep. Nothing so much convinced me of the trtith of this, 
as the revealed fact, that the lost will receive their sentence 
in silence, and '^ go away into everlasting punishment," 
without resistance or remonstrance. But it never occurred 
to me that this silence would be compelled by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of the justice of their doom, and in nowise influ- 
enced by any regard to the glory of their judge. 

I speak thus freely and fully of myself, that you may see and 
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feel that slight reasons could not have changed my viewa of 
the glory <^ God. I had facts before me and feelings within me 
which penetrated my soul with the convicUon that, through 
eternity, I could never call in question the justice of a con- 
demning sentence. I feel all this still, and in an equal de- 
gree ; but I now see that God does not call nor regard acts 
of retributive justice, as His glory. Every act of justice 
will be glorious and worthy of Himself, so far as their rea- 
sons and results are concerned, and none of them will or 
can be unworthy of Himself; but still they are not the acts 
which be reckons his glory or his pleasure. Accordingly, 
God says (whatever men think) that judgment is His 
" strange work ;" that He ** hateth putting away ;" and that 
He '* hath no pleasure in the death of a sinner." That, 
therefore, cannot be His glory — ^which He hates^ which 
He has no pleasure in, which is so foreign to His 
will, as to be *' strange work** to Him, even when all the 
universe, and the very victims of the curse, must accede to 
its justice. He will punish the impenitent, and not spare ; 
but punishment will never be pleasant to God. He will 
never say of retributive justice, what He says of pardoning 
mercy, that it is " His delight** It is, therefore, an utter 
misapprehension of God, to imagine or suspect that He 
wills or wishes to glorify Himself in our condemnation. 
The very opposite is the revealed fact. 

Do these unusual forms of this familiar truth surprise 
you ? for, in other forms, it is familiar. Well, search the 
Scriptures, and see if these things be so. Bring*them to 
the law and to the testimony before you believe or doubt 
them. In the meantime, let me tell you beforehand what 
you will find there on this subject. Now you will find not only 
that sin is a coming '* short of His glory ;" but also that He 
reckons himself glorified " in the highest," by the atonement 
of Christ for sin. Nor is this all : He reckons strong faith 
in Christ for salvation to be, in fact " gimng glory unto God.** 
If, therefore, we would either glorify or please God, we 
must believe in Christ for the remission of our sins. It 
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is not, therefore, merely a permitted or allowed thing, 
to trust in the blood of Christ for pardon and acceptance : 
it is also a commanded duty, and the only way of glori- 
f3ring God, as He wishes to be glorified. Accordingly, 
when He comes to judge the world, it is not in the punish- 
ment of the impenitent. He expects or will seek His glory : 
He will come " to be glorified in His saints,^^ and admired 
in them that love Him ; and they all began to glorify God, 
by believing in Christ for salvation. If you still have some 
doubt as to the universal truth of the fact, that goodness is 
the glory of God, you can hardly be unwilling now to go 
farther into the subject : for, if it be true that God both can 
and will reckon himself more glorified in yonr salvation than 
in your condemnation, the hopefulness of your case is beyond 
all doubt. Well, He is intent on glorifying himself. His 
own glory is the grand end of all that He does. Now, 
where has God said or insinuated that He wishes to glori- 
fy Himself, by your condemnation or mine ? Nowhere ! 
The only instances in which He represents signal acts of 
judgments as glorious to Him, are those which pave the 
way for more signal acts of mercy. Except when mercy 
is to " rejoice over judgment j^* God never calls judgment His 
glory. This fact is equally amazing and pleasing. It is, 
however, as rational as it is true. For, even an earthly 
king does not sign death-warrants to promote his glory. 
He does sign them, and requires their execution : but, un- 
less he be a t3rrant, he takes no pleasure in doing so. In 
fact, he only does so, in order to maintain the real glory of 
his character and laws ; both of which are glorified, just in 
proportion as punishment is unnecessary. And if a good 
king would reckon it his chief glory to have no death-war- 
rants to sign, well may we believe that the God of Love 
does not seek his glory from " second-death" warrants. 

It is, I am aware, somewhat hazardous to run parallels 
between human and divine government, or to argue from 
regal glory to the divine glory. The chief hazard is not, 
however, on that side, where it seems to be at first sight. 
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The real danger is, not of being carried tooyarby the anal* 
ogy, but of not being carried far enough. An earthly king 
cannot always pardon, with perfect safety to his honour and 
authority. Nay, he can never be absolutely certain, that 
mercy to a criminal will improve the criminal himself, or 
be justice to the state : whereas, Grod can pardon to any 
extent whatever, without any risk whatever. He can even 
" be just,** in justifying the most ungodly, and certain that 
the act of grace will make them godly. The blood of 
Christ can cleanse from all sin ; and therefore God, with- 
out any compromise of his character or authority, and with- 
out any violation of law or justice, can pardon all sin. 
Thus He can be just as well as generous ; because the 
atonement legitimates the exercise of mercy, and secures 
the moral influence of grace. It is, therefore, defect, not 
excess, that we have to be afraid of, when we reason from 
regal to divine glory. The argument, instead of going too 
far, does not go far enough, when the mediatorial govern- 
ment of God is the subject. 

Is it then our wish to glorify God ? If it be, we ought 
to hope, we must hope, for salvation. The lost never wiU 
nor can glorify Him. For, what is it to glorify God ? Now, 
to say the least, it is to adore and admire God : and that 
the lost never will do, whilst immortality endures. They 
will never think highly, nor speak honourably of God ; but 
harden as they suffer, and blaspheme whilst they bum. 
They will never be able to think, perhaps not even to call, 
God unjust : but neither will they ever approve of His jus- 
tice. Saints " glorify God in the fires" of affliction, be- 
cause they know that these fires will be eventually quench- 
ed and because they feel that, even now, the fiery trial is 
taking away the love and power of sin. Thus they can 
l^oth submit meekly and approve cordially : but, amidst the 
miquenchable fire, there will be none of this meek and 
quiet spirit, and, therefore, no glory rendered to God. 

But let us come more closely to the point on this subject. 
All that God has done for the salvation of sinners is un- 
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equivocal proof that He thinks it no glory unto himself, to 
punish the impenitent. He reckons it, indeed, no disgrace 
to do so. He ^dll neither be ashamed of it, nor shrink from 
it. Why should He ? All the lost will be as unfit for 
heaven, as they are unworthy of it : and as their neglect 
and guilt were their own voluntary acts, it will be perfect- 
ly and infinitely " a righteous thing*' to inflict judgment. 
Not to do so, would be injustice to the universe. Still, it 
will be any thing but gratifying to God to do so. He will 
not triumph in the opportunity or in the act of vengeance. 
He never sought for either ; and, therefore, neither will 
give Him any personal pleasure. His wish was, to be the 
Father of a holy and happy universe. In that — God 
sought his glory. And so intently was his heart set upon 
this that even when our world came " shx)rt of His glory,** 
He so loved it as to provide a Saviour, by whom it might be 
brought up to be again His glory and delight. Thus, so 
far is God from reckoning it a glory or a pleasure to Him 
to punish, that, rather than punish man, He spared not His 
own Son, but gave Him up to be a curse for us. 0, how 
how can any one suspect " this God," of a wish or an in- 
tention to glorify himself, by judgment ? Had that been 
His glory or His wish, He would never have made the soul 
of Christ an offering for sin. 

This, this ! will be the silencing tXMth on the day of judg- 
ment. God will make it felt throughout all the general as- 
sembly of the lost, that their doom is no pleasure to Him. 
He will demonstrate to all the universe, that nothing was 
further or more foreign from His nature and will, than any 
wish to take vengeance. He will implant in every spirit, 
an imperishable conviction that He was forced to punish. 
Yes ! some may now suspect God of seeking occasions foi 
anger, and of preferring judgment to mercy ; and thus try 
to persuade themselves that they will not be altogether to 
blame, if they should perish : but this, of all fallacies and 
flatteries, will be found, at last, to be the greatest and 
worst. 
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If these general views of the divine character and gov- 
ernment, throw any light upon the real glory of Grod, more 
minute views will increase that light. Now it is the fact, 
that only in the exercise of goodness is there room for the 
full exercise or manifestation of all the divine perfections. 
For although none of them are violated or tarnished, in the 
least, by judgment, still they cannot all be displayed by 
judgment. Justice^ holiness^ and wisdom are thee only moral 
attributes of Grod which can enter into final acts of punish- 
ment : whereas, into acts of pardon, exercised as they are 
on the grounds of the atonement, ail the perfections of Grod 
enter in full harmony and equal glory. But this will be 
best illustrated by the fact, that the Saviour is ^* the brighi" 
ness of his glory P 
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JBSUS, THBBRIOH T N ESS OF THE VATHEr's 

GLORY . 

It is worthy of our special and grateful notice, that since 
OUT attention has been absorbed by the great and solemn 
question of our personal salvation, the grea| mysteries of 
religion present to.us no *' stumbling-block," nor " rock of 
offence." Not, of course, tliat we understand either the 
Trinity or the Incarnation better — ^they are as much mys- 
teries to us as ever ; but we are not so much inclined or 
tempted to indulge a speculative spirit, as formerly. We 
feel ourselves to be in another spirit or position towards 
these " deep things of God." We are not even tempted 
to find fault with their unfathomable depth. Satan does, 
indeed, at times entangle our thoughts with momentary 
questionings of the whole scheme of revelation ; but, now 
that he has succeeded in concentrating our doubts upon the 
one point of our own escape, he does not ply our plague so 
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much with skeptical doubts. We do not, however, owe this 
exemption to his forbearance. No, indeed! It is God 
who thus stays Satan's north wind in the day of his ec^t 
wind.^^ This is a mercy. For were our minds as much 
corn by doctrinal, as by- personal doubts, or as much dis- 
tracted by mysteries as by fears, we should sink entirely. 

It deserves our notice also, that this freedom from doubt 
and dislike of the doctrine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and the Atonement, does not arise from any indifference to 
these cardinal truths of the Grospel. Our chief attention 
is absorbed by our personal case as sinners ; but it is not 
alienated from these doctrines. We have not forgotten them, 
because we are no longer staggered or startled by them. 
We do not care little about them, now that we care so 
much about ourselves. 

This is not an accident, nor altogether a matter of course. 
We are thus kept clear of disbelieving truths, of firstrate 
and essentia] importance. We are thus cured of the im- 
pertinence of playing off the mysteries of the Divine es- 
sence, as excuses for neglecting the Divine authority. 
Nor is this all : God has thus created a favourable opportu- 
nity for us to look under the surface of those texts which, 
hitherto, we have read and heard only as proofs of the di- 
vinity of the Saviour. Many of them in proving that, 
prove much more : and present as much of the paternal 
character of God, as of the personal glory of the Lamb. 
Yea, they are as much intended to prove, that all the ful- 
ness of the Son's good will is in the heart of the Father, 
as that all the fulness of the Godhead dwelleth in the Son 
bodily. For the Saviour is as much " the express image" 
of the Father's character, as of the Father's person. 

Did we know this grand scriptural truth well, we could 
not indulge nor invent those suspicions and jealousies of 
the heart or the hand of God, which we are so prone to 
give way to. And until we understand this grand truth, 
they cannot be effectually cured, nor completely removed 
It is, therefore, of inmiediate and immense importance, now 
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that we have no disposition to cavil or speculate, to re- 
view the leading proofs of the Saviour's supreme godhead ; 
for some of them are quite as decisive proofs of the Father's 
good will, as they are of the Son's proper divinity : and as 
they have freed our minds from all doubts on the subject of 
the Trinity, they may free us from other doubts, however 
little we may at present see in what way they can do so. 

Be not surprised at this proposal, to review the Scrip- 
tural evidences of the divinity of the Saviour. True ; you 
have no doubt of its truth, nor have you forgotten its proofs. 
You have, however, forgotten, or never marked the fact, 
that the cordial belief of His full equality with the Father, 
is, itself, no small proof or part of saving faith. One thing 
is certain — ^there neither is nor can be any real faith, where 
His divinity is disbelieved. You may not attach much 
importance to your own b^ief of His godhead : but, re- 
member, if you did not believe that, nothing else you could 
believe, however much or pleasing, would amount to sa- 
ving faith. That, therefore, is no insignificant step in the 
way of salvation, without which no other steps would be 
of any avail. But you are not yet prepared to take all the 
fair advantage of this fact, which it warrants ; and at pres- 
ent I do not urge it. 1 prefer to tell you, at this stage of 
our inquiry, that we have only believed one half of what 
God has revealed concerning the divinity of Christ, when 
we believe the equality of the Son with the Father. That 
equality is moral as well as natural. They are one in 
character — one in will — one in disposition and design, as 
well as one in essence. It is just as true that all the warm 
sympathies of the Saviour's heart glow in the heart of God, 
as that all the perfections of Grod meet and shine in the 
person of the Saviour. He is all that God is, naturally ; 
and God is all that Christ is, morally. 

Now, meet the question — " What think ye of Christ ^ 
What impression does His lovely character make and leave 
upon your mind ? Remember, how His heart melted and 
yearned over the chief of sinners ; how it sympathized 
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with the tuoid and trembling ; how it welcomed the poor, 
however needy, and the low, however guilty, and the lost, 
however unworthy. It breathed and burned with pity to 
the |)eri8hing. You do remember all this. Well ; what do 
yoii think of Christ, judging of Him from all this ? You 
w^mnot dislike Him. You can hardly be afraid of Him. 
Were He now on earth, going " about doing good," on this 
^r«nd scale, and in this gracious spirit, you feel as if you 
■^jm\d venture to trust Him. Well, all that the Saviour toaj, 
Oft v«rth, God is^ in heaven. What you think of the Son, 
ytm ought to think of the Father. Whatever hope you 
would place in a visible Saviour, you ought to place in the 
%mnsihle God : for Jesus is the " express image of the in- 
visible God." It is, therefore, just as wrong to distrust the 
h^ZP' 0^ ^^® Father, as it would be to deny the divinity of 
the Son. It is as much your duty to believe that the Father 
is not less gracious than the Son, as to believe that the Son 
is not less glorious than the Father : for it is the revealed 
Iftct, that they " are one" in grace and glory. 

Tiow^ amongst all your doubts, you have no doubt of the 
Saviour's divinity. You neither dare nor wish to question 
hi^ equality with the Father. You both think and feel, 
that to do so, would be to. dishonour lEmm&mxeljSLXid discard 
Revelation ! — ^Why ? You are surprised at this ques- 
tion ; and ready to say, ** He himself claimed equality with 
\9^ ; and Revelation substantiates His claims : so that I 
n^iust give the lie direct to both, if I doubted them." To 
deny His godhead, would be to brand as impostors or fools, 
prophets, apostles, and martyrs ; for they unite in declar- 
ing Him to be both God and man : — would be to brand as 
idolaters, aU the angelic and glorified spirits in heaven ; for 
they unite in worshipping Him equally with the Father : 
— ^yea, it would be to charge God himself with fraud and 

falsehood ; for " Unto the SoUf He saith. Thy throne^ O 
God, is for ever and ever?* 

You are right. O that you would make a right use of 

your own argument, in your own cfase ! All heaven is both 
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in error and in rebellion^ if the Son be not equal with Um 
Father. This may be a strong way of stating the fact ; 
but, to this point the matter really comes, whatever form 
may be given to the argument. Well ; just observe now, 
how you proceed, when you are not arguing, but only re- 
flecting, on this subject. You look at the perfections of 
God, one by one, and then look for the same perfections in 
the Saviour. God is Omniscient ; and you see omnisci- 
ence in the heart-searching eye of the Saviour. God is 
Omnipotent; and you see omnipotence in the hand, the 
word, and will of the Saviour. God is unchangeable ; and 
3rou see unchangeablness in the character and spirit of the 
Saviour. God is " from everlasting to everlasting ;" and 
you see proper eternity claimed by the Saviour Himself, 
and ascribed to Him by prophets and apostles. Thus 
you miss no perfection of godhead in Him ; and find none 
of them in a dim or doubtful form. In them all, the Son is 
the brightness of the Father's glory, and the express image 
of his person. 

Now, you feel it your duty to judge of the Saviour's 
claims, in this way. You even love to look, tlms alternate- 
ly, at God and the Lamb, as their equal glories evince one 
essence. Well ; it is just as much your duty, to look for 
the lovely and gentle spirit of the Saviour, in God ; as to 
look for the perfections of God, in the Saviour : for the Son 
came into the world, to " declare the Father ;" to " show 
the Father ;" to ** reveal the Father,** unto us : and that, as 
a father^ as well as a God. 

Hence the express assurance. '* He that hath seen Me, 
hath seen the Father." The character of the Saviour, as 
displayed in His gracious words, works, spirit, and deport- 
ment, towards sinners, is, therefore, the visible illustration 
of the real character of the invisible God ; and thus the 
grand mirror which fully and clearly reflects it. Unless, 
therefore, that luminous and living mirror show forth the 
same dark and dread image of God, which your fears im- 
body, you are not warranted to indulge these fears. Yea ; 
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yoa are dishonouring God, if you imagine Him to be any 
tiling in will or wish, but what He appears *^in the face of 
Jesus.^* That is the true mirror of both the heart and hand 
of God : and, therefore, if your ideas of God be drawn from 
any other source, they cannot be correct. Consider ! Were 
I to tell you, that I had drawn all my opinions of the heart 
of God from the face of Nature ; and that I had found 
nothing in that mirror which gave me any hope of salva- 
tion ; you would not wonder at my failure : you would 
blame my folly ; and tell me, that I had been looking in 
quite a wrong quarter for hope. And, well you might say 
80 ! The light of Nature was never intended to show the 
way of Salvation. Every ray of. Revelation supposes the 
darkness of nature on this subject ; and the whole light of 
the Bible is just the measure of that darkness. 

Now, be not surprised, if 1 turn your argument against 
your own fears ; and say, that the face of your conscience 
reflects as imperfect an image of tbe God of salvation, as 
the face of Nature. You have no more right nor occasion 
to judge from your own feelings and fears, how God will 
act towards you, than I have to judge from the aspects of 
nature how He will act towards me. You say that Nature 
is not the mirror of His character ; and I say that your con- 
science is not so. I accept your protest : will you accept 
mine? O, it is just because a guilty conscience, when 
awakened and agitated, reflects an intimidating image of 
God, that the " face of Jesus" is made the mirror of His 
glory. God foreknew how we would judge, and conjec- 
ture, and doubt, when we saw ourselves in our real charac- 
ter ; and, therefore. He manifested His own real charac- 
ter in the face of Jesus. We might, therefore, just as well 
listen to infidels, when they call us off from revelation 
unto nature, to judge of God ; as listen to our own suspi- 
cions, when they call us off from the face of Jesus unto 
the face of our own un worthiness, to judge of Him. We 
have as little reason to say, that " there is no hope," as to 
say that " there is no God." We are as unable to prove 
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diat there is no hope, as is the atheist to prove that there is 
no God : for as the face of nature refutes the atheist's as- 
sertions, so the face of Jesus refutes our suspicions. 

Now the fact is, (and you must bear to be told it in plain 
terms,) that, into this chief mirror you have not looked of- 
ten, nor very attentively. You have looked far more at 
yourself, than at *< God in Christj^ since you began to look 
forward to judgment and eternity. And I need hardly say, 
that before you began to care for your soul, you gave very 
little time or thought to the study of the Divine character, 
either as it is revealed in the Bible, or as it is explained in 
the character of the Saviour. No wonder, therefore, if 
your knowledge of God, as love, is not sufficient to balance 
your fears. It would be a wonder if it did ; yea, a pity if 
it did * for, if we could balance our fears by the knowledge 
we can pick up without thought or prayer, we should nei- 
ther prize nor improve the comfort it gave. It is therefore, 
only what might be expected, when those are " troubled" 
whilst they think of God, who have not thought much about 
Him before they were awakened. Indeed, scanty and su- 
perficial knowledge of the covenant character of God, is 
more likely to aggravate weighty fears, than to alleviate 
them. Allow me, therefore, to press you on this point. Is 
it likely, from the degree of attention you have paid to the 
living illustration of the Divine character in the person and 
work of Christ, that you could be less afraid to hope in 
God ? Recollect ; did you ever spend an hour alone in the 
calm contemplation of the glory of God, as it shines in the 
face of Jesus ? Have you ever made this a subject of stu- 
dy, during a succession of days, at your leisure moments, 
since you began to feel your guilt and danger ? You have 
thought much of the evil of sin, and of your own vileness 
and unworthiness : and certainly not too much. But, have 
you thought as much about God's condescension, and sym- 
pathy, and love towards sinners ? In a word ; have you 
looked as often on the hriglu side of His character, as on 
the dark side of your own character ? If not — ^no wonder 
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that you axe a stranger to hope and peace : for, where could 
they come from, whilst you were giving more attention to 
the disease than to the remedy 1 True ; you have thought 
of the Saviour at times : and He is the only Physician of 
souls, and His blood the only remedy for sin. But the 
question is. What have you thought ? Now, if the " mul- 
titude of your thoughts within" you, have been revolving 
around the common question, "Z)»d the Saviour die for me f * 
I tell you again, no wonder that the " comforts" of God do 
not " delight your soul." You took the high road to miss 
these comforts, when you began to pursue this questicm ; 
and the farther you follow it, (in your state of mind,) the 
more you will ^' refuse to be comforted," and the farther 
you will recede from " the Fountain of living waters." 

Let not this assertion surprise you. Remember ; there 
is no one to answer the question ; and, therefore, it must be 
worse than useless to ask it, whilst you distrust the heart 
of God. Indeed, there is no such question started in the 
Bible : and as the Spirit of truth would not inspire a totally 
different inquiry from that which He awoke on the day of 
Pentecost, there is reason to suspect that an unholy spirit^ 
even Satan, is the real author of the current question, *' Did 
Christ die for me?" The cry which the Holy Ghost puts 
into the hearts first, is, " What shall I do to be saved ?" not, 
" Was my salvation secure when Christ died ?" Accord- 
ingly, your first inquiry, when you became afraid of perish- 
ing, was. How shall I escape the wrath to come ? O, that 
you had kept to this question. You gave way (though un- 
wittingly) to another spirit than the Holy Spirit when you 
changed the form of your solicitude. 

Do not mistake me on this point. I do not wonder that 
you stumbled upon the current question : few have been 
able to keep altogether clear of it. Nay, more : there is a 
time in Christian experience, when it ought to be asked ; 
and to be answered too in the triumphant language of the 
New Song, *' Unto Him that loved us, and washed us from 
Qur sins in His own blood, be gloiy for ever." All who 
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]0ve the Sarioixr, and try to be like Him, should sing this 
song " in the house of their pilgrimage." No harps which 
have ** Holiness to the Lord" written on them, ought to W 
hung on *' the willows," or withheld from this anthem. It 
is not, however, necessary to begin at this point Th^ 
key note of the New Song, must be taken from '* th# 
joyful sound" of the Gospel invitation: and, that calls 
you to behold God in Christ, reconciling the world untQ 
Himself. 

Now, you have no right to form any idea of God, which 
is not borne out by the face of Jesus. No matter how plau- 
sible or impressive any suspicion of the good will of God 
may be, it is unwarranted and unfounded, unless it can be 
found in the character and spirit of the Saviour. But, 
what dark or distressing suspicion, can be drawn from His 
looks, or lips, or actions. True, He even thanked the Fv 
ther on one occasion, that He had " hid" the mysteries of 
the Kingdom from the wise and the prudent, and revealed 
them, in preference, to babes. And well may you repeat 
that thanksgiving as devoutly as the Saviour did. God hid 
these things from men, who would have hidden them from 
you, and from me, and from all the poor, and the perishing. 
Solomon says, *' It is the glory of God to conceal a tUng ; 
and the glory of concealing the Gospel from men like the 
Pharisees, who were only wise in their own conceit, and 
who reckoned it prudent to keep the world in ignorance, 
was emphatically goodness! The Gospel was hid from 
them, just that it might not be hidden from us. 

What else can you fix on, in the manner, the spirit, or 
the words of the Saviour, that suggests any intimidating 
idea of God ? Let us meet this question fairly. I have 
said that the paternal glory of God is, just all the good will 
or love, which the Saviour revealed and exemplified on 
earth. The benevolence of the Father is not at all Ui90 
than the benevolence of the Son : and, of course, it is not 
at all more. If, therefore, there be any thing in the charac>* 
ter of the Son to discourage, there is nothing in the charac- 
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ter of the Father to remoye that discouragement : for, as 
" all the fulness of the Godhead," as to essence, dwelleth 
in the Son, so all its fulness, as to grace, dwelleth in Him 
The Father feels ho more than the Son felt for sinners 
and will do no more for them than the Son promised : for 
" it pleased the Father, that in Him all fulness should dwell.* 
Thus we are shut up to the Saviour, for all hope and com- 
fort ; there being no fund of grace or mercy, beyond the 
fulness of His good will. 

Let us, therefore, examine, calmly and closely, whether 
there be any thing in all that the Saviour did or said, which 
ought to discourage us. Now, there were classes of charac- 
ter, towards whom His words and looks were an aspect 
as dark as did the fiery pillar to the hosts of Pharaoh at the 
Red sea. But this was not His aspect nor His spirit to- 
wards the poor, the despised, or the vile ; for He pitied 
them : nor even towards His actual murderers ; for He 
prayed that they might be forgiven. Haughty hypocrites 
and reckless despisers, were the only men whom He de- 
spised : and them He treated with equal scorn and severity, 
whether they walked the Temple as Priest or Pharisees, 
or dwelt in " the cities where jnost of His mighty works 
were done." Can we wonder at this ? There was not 
one man amongst them all, would have thanked the Sav- 
iour for mercy, or even accepted it from His hands. Had 
He said to any Pharisee of the Sanhedrim, or the nation, 
what He said to a guilty woman, " Thy sins, which are ma- 
ny, are forgiven," the olSered pardon would have been spum- 
ed with contempt, and the offer itself treated as blasphemy. 

Now this was the real spirit of all the persons and clas- 
ses, towards whom the Saviour's spirit was stem and dis- 
tant. Every man of them would have resented as insult 
to himself, or as blasphemy against God and Moses, any 
promise or proffer of salvation from the lips of Emmanuel. 
What else, therefore, could the Saviour do, but leave these 
despisers to perish ? He did so : and there is nothing in 
this judicial severity, which at all detracts from flis grace ; 
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or which proves any thmg against the welcome of any one 
who is willing to be indebted to Christ for salvation. What 
all this proves is — that if any one join issue with these ad- 
versaries of the Son of God, in thus spuming and despising 
both -truth and grace, a joint doom with them will be the 
consequence. But our spirit and desires are just the oppo- 
site of theirs. The mercy they would have refused and 
ridiculed from the SaviM, we would give worlds to obtain. 
Now this difference between us and them, although no 
price nor plea for mercy, in our case, is yet positive proof 
that we do not belong to the class whom Jesus despised ; 
and-that we do belong to the class whom He always pitied : 
for He never withheld His pity from any who sought it, 
or were willing to accept it. 

What, now, can you fix upon, in the words or spirit of 
the Saviour, which indicates aversion or indifference to 
your case ? True ; He said of His atonement, ** / lay down 
^y ^ifrfi^ ^^ fheep ;" and in the same breath. He said to 
some who heard this, << ye are not of my sheep." This fact 
should not be overlooked, nor evaded, nor evaporated ; but 
neither should it be mistaken. To whom did the Good 
Shepherd say, " ye are not of my sheep ?" To men who 
had but a short time before " taken up stones to cast at 
Him ;'* and who, in a few moments after, " took up stones 
again to stone Him." John viii. 59 : x. 31. Well might the 
Shepherd say to those, who thus thirsted for His blood, 
'* ye are not of* my sheep." Nor was this all the enormity 
of their guilt : " many of them" had just said. He hath a 
devil and is mad ; and all of them had charged Him with 
blasphemy. 

These were the persons whom He separated as goctts 
from the sheep : and these the circumstances of insult and 
provocation, under which He spoke. This historical fact 
can, therefore, have no doctrinal reference, nor prospective 
application, to any class, who do not resemble these goats 
Indeed I ought to call them lions or wolves : for they would 
have devoured both the Shepherd and all His sheep, if he 
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residue of their wrath had not been restrained by God. 0»- 
I7 to them, therefore, and to those who are of the same spk^ 
ii with them, is there any warrant for applying, in connex- 
ion with the atonement, the declaration, " ye are not of my 
sheep." This is an exclusion which the Saidour nevei 
mentioned nor hinted at, when speaking of the design and 
bearings of His death, upon the condition of mankind as 
sinners. Indeed always, except^hen denouncing those 
who denounced Him, He represents his death to be ^^ for 
the life of the world ;*' and the design of His mission to be 
'* that the world through him might be saved." According- 
ly, when His apostles went far hence among the Gentiles^ 
who had had no hand in calumniating the Saviour as an 
impostor, nor in crucifying Him as a blasphemer, His death 
was proclaimed as ^' the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world." 

Such being the sober facts of the case, do you not see 
and feel that they misunderstand and misrepresent the spirit 
of the Gospel, who speak as if it wore the same aspect to- 
wards all ages and nations, that it wore towards the Jews, 
in the time of Christ's personal ministry ? It is both a lie 
and a libel, to call the judicial exclusions of that time, a 
specimen of the glorious Gospel, applicable to our times. 
These limitations and exclusions are only applicable to 
those, (if there be such,) who would treat the Saviour just 
as the malignant Pharisees did. Indeed, even I have not 
done full justice to the matchless free grace of the Grospel, 
although I have gone so far. The Saviour himself went 
much farther ; and commanded His apostles to begin at 
Jerusalem, when He commissioned them to preach the 
Gospel to all nations : and even there, many of His ca- 
lumniators and crucifiers found mercy, and were the first 
brands plucked from the burning. 

Thus far, also, we find nothing in the language or the 
spirit of the Saviour, to warrant any harsh or disheartening 
suspicion of His own or the Father's good will towards us 
But He said, '^ Many are called hut few are chosen/* True : 
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4td 70a ever read, with attention, the parable, at the cloM 
(tf which these words occur ? Matt. xxii. 14. This dee* 
laration cannot refer to those who came to the marriage 
feast : for none of them were rejected but one ; and he only 
because he had rejected the wedding garment. So far, 
therefore, as the parable is concerned, the '* many called" 
were evidently the "many" first invited; all of whom 
" with one consent began to make excuse :** and the few 
'* chosen," are evidently the guests gathered in haste from 
the highways ; and they were all accepted but one : and as 
a wedding garment had been provided for him, and offered 
to him, (for such was oriental hospitality at a great feast,) 
and refused by him his expulsion is no wonder ; for his 
insult to the king must have been deliberate and wanton. 

Besides, read the parable again, and you will see at a 
glance, that it is prophetic of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
if not also historical of God's former dealings with the Jews, 
Matt. xxii. 6, 7. Accordingly, the Pharisees saw clearly 
that Jesus excluded them from the '< chosen :" "/br then 
went the Pharisees and took counsel, how they might entangle 
Mm in his talk,** and thus betray Him into the hands of the 
Roman government, as a traitor or rival to Cesar. Here, 
again, we meet the Saviour denouncing only those who de- 
nounced Him ; and expelling from the Gospel feast, only 
those who despised and rejected the robe of His righteous- 
ness. 

Thus we find nothing in the face of Jesus, to deter or 
intimidate any one from hoping in His m^cy, who wishes 
to hope in it for saving and sanctifying purposes. Well 
now, bear in mind that the face of Jesus is the living tran- 
script or reflection of the heart of God. I have said, that 
there is no more grace to be found in the Father, than just 
that fund of grace which is treasured up in the Son : and 
as there is no less in the Father than in the Son, we may 
well say there is suffieient for us. Any doubt of this, after 
sBch proofs, must arise from some misapprehension of the 
fifitd, |h9l the Bm %• the brightness of the Father's glory. 
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and that goodness is the moral glory of God. Bnt this 
must not be misunderstood, if plainness of speech can 

simplify it. 

Now, from all that the Saviour himself said of himself, 
as the representatives of God's character and disposition to- 
wards man ; and from the whole tenor of Scripture on this 
subject, we are taught nothing less than this; that were the 
Eternal Father to bow the heavens, and to appear person- 
ally and openly on the earth, He would act the same part, 
and evince the same spirit, towards saints and sinners, 
which the Saviour did whilst He was in the world. In 
that case, God would condescend to pity the lowest and 
the vilest of mankind, who applied to Him for inercy ; and 
thus prove that He was no respecter of persons. He would 
take a special interest in the timid and trembling also, and ' 
say to them, " Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden : learn of me, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls." He would also show a tender and intense regard 
for the welfare of the young, and both take them in His 
arms and bless them. In a word, to every one who wept 
at his feet for mercy, He would say, " Son, Daughter, be 
of good cheer, thy sins which are many are forgiven." 

Yes ! aU this the Father would do and say, were he to 
come down upon the earth, as the God of the everlasting 
covenant. Think, O think, therefore, what an effect it 
would produce on us, were God thus, visibly, going about 
doing good ; and thus, audibly, speaking gracious words in 
our world. What a lasting impression it would leave in 
your heart and home, were He to enter your door saying, 
" Peace be with you ;" and then to take your children in His 
arms, and bless them ; and then to inquire kindly into all 
your trials and temptations, and counsel you ; and then to 
draw you. into free conversation about your soul and salva- 
tion, and explain to you the way of escape from the wrath 
to come.; and then to leave with you a solemn and sweet 
assurance, that if you would believe all He said, you should 
not perish, but have eternal life ? Ypu would be equally 
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•atonisLed and gratified by such unmerited condescension 
and sympathy. But it seems to you impossible, that tho 
high and holy One, who inhabiteth eternity, could conde- 
scend thus to any person or family on earth. You almost 
wonder that I should dare to hint at such a thing. Well ; 
1 feel as much as you can, that I am on very holy and very 
delicate ground ! And yet, both of us would equally expect 
the Saviour to do all this, were He on the earth again : at 
least, it would hardly surprise us, however much it might 
please us. '* All this,** we shoidd say, '* is just like Him- 
self ; exactly what He was when in the world before. 
Truly, Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever !" Well ; the heart of the Father is nowise dHTerent 
from the .heart of the Son. They are one and the same for 
ever, in all this tenderness, and in every thing else. And 
just because the Father would feel and act thus were he on 
earth ; and just because this is' His character in heaven, 
the Saviour showed all this mercy, and breathed all this 
love. Accordingly, His own explanation of all that He did 
or said is, " he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,^ O, 
we make only one half of the intended use of the Saviour's 
personal history, when we conclude from its loveliness, 
that He is Love. This is, indeed, true and transporting; 
but it is only half of the truth and grace. His history is as 
much the living exhibition and exemplification of the Fa- 
ther's real character, as of His own. And then, it is so, by 
appointment and design. He was commissioned to endear 
himself, that He might endear the Father also. Yes ; that 
the Lord might be known, and trusted, and loved, as " the 
Lord God merciful and gracious," He poured into the 
Saviour's heart all the fulness of the grace it enshrined ; and 
into His lips, all the gracious words they uttered. Just that 
there might be no room for doubt or suspicion on our part, as 
to the good will of God, the Saviour said nothing to man, but 
what God had first said to him. He was told and sent, to 
say all that He said, and to do all that He did. According- 
ly, He confined himself to His commission, that He might 
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Stamp, and establish, and emblazon the paternal cbaimcler 
of God. Hence His solemn appeal to His fidelity in re- 
vealing the Father : — " / have given unto them the toords 
Thou gavest meJ" Hence, also, His frequent assurances, 
"TAtf tDords which ye hear are not fiitfie, but the Father's who 
sent fne." All this he summed up in the sublime declara- 
tion, " he that hath seen Me hath seen the Father." 

If you have not particularly observed these facts before, 
your knowledge of the Saviour assumes, from this moment, 
a new character : for, so far as it is scriptural, it is as much 
the knowledge of God as of the Lamb. Perhaps, like the 
disciples, you did not understand this, from the first. They 
were not aware of it, until He told them, that whilst seeing 
Him they had seen the Father. It is, however, evident 
that He expected them to draw this conclusion for them* 
selves. Hence the surprise, if not something like disap-^ 
pointment, He expressed, when Philip said, *< Show us the 
Father :" '* Jesus saith unto him, have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip ? Ho 
&at hath seen me hath seen the Father : and, how sayest 
thou then, show us the Father. From henceforth ye know 
Him, and have seen Him. Believest thou not, that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me. The words that I 
speak unto you, I speak not of myself, but the Father that 
dwelleth in me, He doeth the works !" John xiv. 7. 

And, now that this fact is before you in its own native 
light and loveliness, what is your duty 1 Unquestionably, 
to trace the love, and the mercy, and the sympathy of Christ, 
throughout all His history ; and to transfer the whole mani- 
festation of moral glory from the Son to the Father, and 
from the Father to the Son, alternately and equally ; for it 
is the equal glory of both, and goodness is the very essence, 
as well as the aspect of it all. And let this be done by 
yourselves and for yourselves. Be not satisfied with the 
imperfect hints thrown out in this essay. They will, I 
hope, help you: but any pleasing impression they may 
have made on your mind, will be increased and confirmed. 
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by placing yourselves in aU the chief scenes of the MedU^ 
tonal history. Indeed, I know not any coarse of devotional 
study, or of Sabbath meditation, that would so amply repay 
you, as would a regular review of all that history, if read 
for the express purpose of seeing the Father manifested m 
and by the Son. For you would be in no danger of far^ 
getting the Son, whilst thus remembering the Father. 
Every transition and transfer you made from the Mediato- 
rial heart, to the Eternal mind, would send you back upon 
that warm heart, with higher wonder, and keener diseeni- 
ment, and livelier delight, and stronger confidence. The 
process would dignify the Saviour in your estimation, as 
much as it would endear God. 

Let me win you to this study! You confess and de- 
plore your sad want of love to God. It is one of your chief 
discouragements, that even when you almost use force to 
produce a warm heart towards God, you feel cold and dead. 
Do, then, try this '* more excellent way f and let the glory 
of God as it shines in aU its brightness in the face of Jesus, 
make its own impression upon you. Love will not be 
forced : it must be won. This is equally true of hope and 
faith. Indeed, all grateful and cordial feelings must be 
drawn forth by the sweet attraction of diving goodness. 

I am unwilling to anticipate any of the enjoyment that 
awaits you, in going over the track I thus point to : but, 
just for the sake of illustration, I will give a few specimens 
of the process I commend. 

Go into the house of Simon, the Pharisee ; and go to see 
the Father ! There, at the Saviour's feet, is a woman of 
sin and shame. The Pharisee is quite shocked at her char- 
acter, and at the forbearance of Jesus towards such a sin* 
ner. But Jesus Himself frowns not upon her ; shrinks not 
from her touch ; but readily allows her to wash His feet 
with her tears, and to wipe them with her hair. See Him 
interpreting her tears, as prayers for mercy ; and, in the 
presence of all who wondered, and of all who witnessed, 
pronounce her pardon, with a look of welcome which seal 
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ed it. Son of man, what seest thou ? Thou hast " seen 
the Father /" Jesus showed this mercy, just that He might 
show us the Father'i^ heart, by His own heart. 

Go to the well of Samaria. Jesus rests Himself upon it ; 
for He was faint and weary. You remember the character 
of the woman, who is coming to draw water. Will He, can 
He, the Holy One of God, notice her^ except to upbraid her? 
Yes ; He even forgot all His fatigue, that* He might 'teach 
her the way of salvation. He told her that He would give 
her " living water," on asking for it. And He called this 
opportunity of showing mercy, " meat to eat^ when He was 
himgry. Son of man, what seest thou ? Thou hast seen 
the Father ! Jesus will not allow us to confine this good will 
to Himself. He explains ^e miracle of mercy thus : '* My 
meat is to do the will of. Him that sent me, and to finish 
His work." 

I repeat, that I am unwilling to forestal, in the least, the 
luxury of tracing this manifestation of the Father. But now 
that I have begun, I cannot 'break ofiT until I accompany 
you to Calvary,. to witness the " great sight" of the Father 
given there : for, both at and after the Saviour's crucifixion, 
as well as before it, He Was manifesting the Father by His 
words and works. 

Behold, then, that frantic and ferocious mob around the 
cross ; alternately mocking and execrating the Saviour. 
The very sun seems shocked at, and the heavens frown on, 
them. But He frowns not on His murderers. He prays 
for them. His Jirst prayer on the cross was — for them : 
" Father, forgive them ; for they know not what they do,*^ 
You are amazed, melted, riveted hy this great sight. Well ; 
you have seen the Father ! It was to show Him, and to 
demonstrate that goodness was His glory, that the Saviour 
prayed thus. He knew, and wished us to know, that, even 
in the case of such sinners, the Father was as willing to 
forgive them, as the Son was to pray for their pardon. 
The prayer does not disprove this ; for had it not been as 
agreeable to God to answer, as to the Saviour to ask, it 
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would not have been presented. It was, however, the first 
prayer on Calvary ; and, bow fervent, I need not say ; for 
the very sound of it breathes sincerity and intense solicitude. 
Thus the heart bleeding and breaking on the cross, was not 
warmer when its love was stronger than death, than the 
heart on the Eternal Throne. This is — seeing the Father ! 
And He is not changed since that time : but as Jesus is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; so God is, with- 
out variableness, or the shadow of a turning, all that He 
was, when in the face of the darkest enormity which ever 
disgraced the world. He both heard and answered {)rayer 
for mercy. 

Nothing can, of course, exceed this proof of goodness be- 
ing that glory of God, which God most glories and delights 
in. It may, however, be well, as these were cases of ig- 
norance as weU as of enormity,, to add the case of Peter, 
He had denied his Lord - with oaths and curses ; and 
outrage to all principle, pledge, feeling, and conscience, 
almost unutterable ! Some try to soften the guilt of Peter. 
Let Peter's hitter tears, answer their gratuitous palliations 
of his shameful fall. I prefer his own opinion of it. Be- 
hold, then, Jesus sending a special message of His resur- 
rection, to Peter. " Tell Peter !" Herein is love ! Can 
you look on this, without melting amazement at the ful- 
ness and freeness of the Saviour's restoring grace ? Re- 
member : thou hast seen the Father in this act of grace. 
The Saviour's heart was not more tender at that moment, 
than the Father's was. The message to Peter was as 
direct firom the throne of God, as from the Arimathean 
garden. 

With this clew, search the Scriptures, and acquaint your- 
self with God, if you would be at peace : for this is Eternal 
Life, to know the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
He sent to prove that goodness is His glory. 

6* 
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No. VIL 
DITIHB COUNSELS TO THE DOUBTINO. 

The late yenerable Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, said to 
a friend of mine, "There was a period of my ministry, 
marked by the most pointed and systematic effort to comfort 
my serious people : but the more I tried to comfort them, 
V the more they complained of doubts and darkness. Where- 
ever I went amongst them, one lamentation met my ear ; 
Ah, Sir, I can get no comfort ! — I am unable to appropri- 
ate any of the great and precious promises to myself! I 
looked for light ; and, behold, darkness ! I knew not," 
said Mr. Fuller, ** what to do, nor what to think : for, I had 
done my best to comfort the mourners in Zion. I was, 
therefore, at my * wit's end.' At this time, it pleased God 
to direct my attention to the claims of the perishing heathen 
in India. I felt that we had been living for ourselves, and 
not caring for their souls. I spoke as I felt. My serious 
people wondered and wept over their past inattention to 
this subject. They began to talk about a Baptist mission. 
The females, especially, began to collect money for the 
spread of the gospel. We met, and prayed for the hea- 
then ; met, and considered what could be done amongst 
ourselves for them ; met, and did what we could. And» 
whilst all this was going on, the lamentations ceased. The 
sad became cheerfid, and the desponding calm. No one 
complained of a want of comfort. And I, instead of having 
to study how to comfort my flock, was myself comforted by 
them. They were drawn out of themselves, sir ; that was 
the real secret of the whole matter. God blessed them, 
when they tried to be a Messing,^ 

Whatever you may think of this fact, or of its applica- 
tion to your own case, it is not without parallels in the 
history of the Jewish and Christian Church. Isaiah 
records at great length, a case of this kind, Iviii. 10: — 
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^* If thou dram out thy soul unto the hungry y and satisfy the 
afiieted soul ; then shall thy light rise in obscurity ^ and thy 
darkness he as the noonday ; and the Lord shall guide thee 
continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fai 
thy hones ; and thou skalt be like a watered garden^ and like 
a spring of water, whose waiters fail not/* Read the 
whole chapter, and then consider the following hints. 

The people, whose darkness and doubts God thns prom- 
ised to relieve, had tried various experiments, for the express 
purpose of obtaining the light of Grod's countenance, and 
the joy of salvation : but all these experiments failed, al- 
&ough some of them seemed well calculated to secure the 
object. 

For example ; they not only did not forsake ** the ordi* 
nance of their God :" they also took " delight in approaching 
to God,"^ verse 2. Thus, like David, they were " glad * 
when it was said to them from Sabbath to Sabbath, " Let 
us go up to the House of the Lord." They did not come 
as reluctant victims to the Altar, but as willing votaries. 
They did not, like Doeg, reckon themselves " detained be- 
fore the Lord," nor, like Eutychus, fall asleep, whilst at- 
tending worship ; but evidently loved the gates of Zion. 
And yet — although they thus waited on the Lord, the Lord 
did not, for a time, " renew their strength," nor meet with 
them to bless them. Nay, He did not even interpret His 
delay, as a trial of their faith or patience ; nor say to them, 
as He did to some, ** Though the vision tarry, wait for it." 
Why did God thus depart from his ordinary rule of meeting 
with them, who wait for him ? The chief reason was — 
that these persons were selfish : and He would only com- 
fort them, in connexion with curing them of their besetting 
sin. '* For the iniquity of their covetousness," He had 
smote them with darkness and despondency. *^ I hid Me, 
and was wroth,*' said God. They, however, did not, or 
would not understand Him at first ; but " went on froward- 
ly in the way of (their) heart." And, wonder, O heavens ! 
even this, God bore with ; and, that He might overcome it, 
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said, " I have seen his ways and will heal him : I will lead 
him also, and restore comforts to him and his mourners." 
Isa. Ivii. 17, 18. God healed them, however, by showing 
them the cause as well as cure of their wound. Isaiah 
was commanded to lift up his voice '* like a trumpet," that 
they might be fully aware of the precise reason why God 
was contending against them. And the substance of that 
reason was, their neglect of the poor, the oppressed, and 
the perishing. 

Another plan they had tried for relief was — the regular 
habit of daily prayer and meditation. '* Yet they seek me 
daily f and delight to know my ways," verse 2. Thus they 
were more than regular worshippers in the sanctuary, and 
on the Sabbath : no day passed without seeking the com- 
fort they wished to find, or without searching the Scriptures. 
Their prayers and meditations seem to have been as con- 
stant as the morning and evening sacrifice : nor were they 
either hypocritical or heartless ; and yet they were unsuc- 
cessful. Seeking was not followed by finding, nor reading 
and hearing by comfort. How true is the Psalmist's max- 
im, " ijr / regard iniquity in my heart, the Lard will not hear 
me." The iniquity of their heart was selfishness, or a de- 
gree of " covetousness,'' which led him to overlook the 
wants and woes of others : and this habit of living only for 
themselves, God would neither humour nor countenance. 
He " hid " Himself from them that they might learn this 
lesson, "Moi thou hide not thyself from thine own fiesh" 
verse 7i They needed and longed for a sense of His mer- 
cy to themselves ; but God would not give it, apart from 
teaching them to be merciful to others. He had ttioo great 
principles of His moral and mediatorial government to 
establish in the church ; first, that " Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy ;" and second, '^ they shall have 
judgment without mercy who have showed no mercy;" 
and he would not yield either of these cardinal points to 
their prayers or their tears. 

Now mark : the question had come to a crisis, and was 
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fast coming to a final issue. Either tfaiey, or God, must 
yield on the point of selfishness. They were intent on 
comfort, and He was intent on the welfare of the poor and 
the perishing. To be cheered was their object : to make 
them benevolent and kind was His object. ^^Dedl thy 
bread to the hungry ; bring the poor that are east out to thy 
house ; When thou seest the naked, cover him ; then shall 
thy light break forth as the nwmingf and thy health shall 
spring forth speedily, and thy righteousness shall go before 
thee, and the glory of the Lord shall be thy reward. Then 
shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer ; than shalt cry, and 
He shall say. Here I am,^ verses 7, 8, 9. 

We are not well instructed in the mysteries of the king^ 
dom, if we see or suspect in all this, any thing like le- 
gal or meritorious conditions of mercy and comfort. No 
man of common sense can imagine that these comfort- 
less people were inattentive and uncharitable to their 
poor neighbours, from BXkyfear of self-righteousness, or of 
substituting works of grace. They did not live to them- 
selves, lest they should be betrayed into the Pharisaic 
spirit of working for life. It was to save themselves 
from trouble and expense, not to escape legality, that they 
stood aloft from the claims of suffering humanity and 
neglected immortality. No wonder, therefore, that ^God 
stood out against both the urgency of their prayers and 
the zeal of their worship. Indeed, He was consulting 
ing their true comfort in doing so: for no comfort can 
last long to a selfish spirit. Besides, had they gained 
their object without a sacrifice of selfishness and sloth, 
what a light it would have placed religion in, before all 
the poor and the afflicted ? Well might they have said — 
had they seen men, without charity or sympathy, rejoicing 
in the salvation and presence of God — can that religion 
be holy and true which makes such men happy ? 

Thus, you see that the very truth of the doctrines of grace 
would be brought into doubt, if the comforts of grace could 
be established in unfeeling or unfriendly hearts. But God 
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iMV«r perils the character of His salvation, nor perplexes 
Hm minds of the poor, by any snch anomalies. He de* 
Clares (whoever it may offend or affect) that *' if a man say, 
I love God) and hateth his brother, he is a liar." In 
like manner, of all who have this world's goods, and yet 
•hut up their compassion from the needy, He denies that 
the love of God dwells in them, 1 John iii. 17. This \% 
not putting a prict upon the water of life in the wells of 
salvation, nor on the *^ joy" of drawing and drinking it ; but 
simply, guarding it from abuse, and sustainii^ its charac- 
ler. 

This way the real secret, and the practical reason, of His 
distance, towards ther comfortless, in the time of Isaiah. 
God told them that, for the iniquity of their covetousness, 
he had hid His face from them. They, however, would not 
believe Hira. They would not allow that their care of 
iheir own money, or their dislike of trouble, or their attend* 
tng only to their own interests, amounted to covetousness. 
They did not trouble others, and therefore they did not 
choose to be troubled about others. They carried personal 
religion much farther than many, inasmuch as they were 
both devout and thoughtful ; and this care for their own 
souls, they thought quite enough to secure their own com« 
fort. When they found, however, that it did not, and that 
the darkness continued, notwithstanding all their visits to 
the closet and the sanctuary, they ^ed another experi- 
ment. They '* fasted and apicted their sondsP Thus they 
had recourse to extraordinary means of grace, so intent 
were they upon enjoying a sense of the Divine presence, 
and possessing a good hope through grace. 

In this step, they seem to have been influenced by a 
feeling very natural to a soul alive to its own value and 
peril, viz^ a fear that its humility and penitence before God 
had never been deep enough. They evidently suspected 
that, although they had prayed often and earnestly, they 
yet had not gone so thoroughly into all their own case, as 
true repentance required. Accordingly, they set apart a 
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day or daya for the express purpose of going eirery lengdi 
in confession and humiliation. And, that their mind and 
conscience might be in full exercise, and free from all car« 
nal bias, iHiey fasted as well as prayed. This looks well. 
It was also well meant. Indeed, as penitential humiliation, 
it was not treated by God as hjrpocritical or superstitious. 
As feeling — ^no fault is found with it. And yet, no good 
came from it. Their extraordinary prayers were as unsuc- 
cessful as their ordinary prayers. This both surprised and 
staggered them. '' Wherefore have we fatted say they^ and 
thou seest not ? Wherefore have we offiicted our sotd, and 
thou takest no knowledge V* They were not prepared for 
this disappointment. They had evidently calculated that 
they would obtain " the oil of joy- for mourning, and the 
garments of praise for the sfMrit of heaviness." But although 
hey thus fondly looked for Ught, behold darkness still ! 

No wonder : all this never once touched the grand point 
at issue between God and them. It was, in fact, an evasion 
of that cardinal point. He had not found fault with either 
their prayers or their penitence, so far as these regard- 
ed other points. It was not incincerity, nor formality, n^ 
immorality. He was contending against; but against a 
sel£sh spirit which gave nothing to the poor, against a 
slothful spirit which did nothing for the distressed, against 
an unfeeling spirit . which eared nothing for the souls of 
others : and as all this was unlike His own paternal spirit, 
and as He wiU have his children resemble him in merciful- 
ness. He did not yield even to the agonizing cries of their 
fasting prayers, but stood out immoveably on the original 
point : " Is not this thefast^ that I have chosen ? to hose the 
hands of wickedness^ to undo the heavy burdens, to let the 
oppressed go free, and to break every yoke f " verse 7. In 
connexion with thus doing good to others, God said, " Then 
shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thine health 
shall spring forth speedily." 

Now has this connexion ever been dissolved by God ? 
It is an old connexion : so old that it is proverbial in the 
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Bible. There, tight and a tiberal spirit towards the poor 
and the perishing, are connected tike the Sheckinah and the 
mercy-seat. Nor is this rule confined to the Old Testa- 
ment. The New Testament also is fnll of the principle, 
and of the illustration of it too. The " gladness of heart " 
which prevailed among the first converts at Pentecost, was 
evidently both increased and confirmed by the liberal spirit 
which they manifested under the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. They did not shut themselves up in sotitude, nor 
sit down to brood over the workings of their own minds, 
but blended with a glad reception of the word, a free dis- 
tribution of their property ; and the consequence was, that 
** great grace was upon them all," Acts iv. 32, 33. They 
were not inattentive to doctrine, fellowship, sacraments, or 
prayer : in all these " they continued steadfastly," Acts ii. 
42 ; but they combined with all these devotional habits, 
friendly intercourse, benevolence, and public spirit. 

In like manner, the Apostles invariably called on all the 
churches, " to do good and communicate," because '* with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased." And when they did 
communicate to " the poor saints," the Apostles were not 
slow in assuring them that God would not be unmindful of 
their spiritual comfort. " Do," says Paul, ** whatsoever 
things are lovely, and whatsoever things are of good re- 
port," as well as the things which are i' honest and pure," 
** and the God of Peace shall be mth you^^ Philip, iv. 8, 9. 
All this implies, what all scripture and experience abun- 
dantly verify, that a selfish spirit is not a temple in which 
the Holy Ghost will dwell as a Comforter, nor an earthen 
vessel which God will fill with the heavenly treasure of 
strong consolation or steady peace. No wise or good man 
can wonder at this. It is just as unlikely that God would 
comfort a selfish or slothful spirit, as that He would lift up 
the light of his countenance upon an impenitent or unbe- 
tieving spirit. The one is as much opposed to both His 
nature and will as the other. 

This will hardly be disputed, when selfishness takes the 
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harsh form of miserliness, or sloth, the cold form of pridej 
towards the poor and the perishing. Even the world reck- 
ons him a wretch, who gives nothing, and feels for no one. 
Against such selfishness, therefore, we do not need much 
warning. It is too mean and monstrous, to be ensnaring to 
us. Is there, however, no danger of that kind of selfishness 
m religion which concentrates all our time, and attention 
and prayers, and solicitude, opon ourselves ? Alas, it is 
both very natural and plausible, to reckon this spirit equally 
prudent and necessary, and any thing but a wrong spirit. 
Nfothing seems more reasonable, at. first sight, than that we 
should confine our attention to ourselves, whilst we are 
confined to the rack of suspense, or to the stocks of de- 
spondency. It even seems cruelty or mockery, to propose 
to us any plan for the good of others, whilst we ourselves 
are walking in darkness. But whatever this proposal may 
seem, it is really kind and wise. It is not like asking the 
captives in Babylon to sing one of the songs of Zion, whilst 
their harps were on the willows and their hands in chains ; 
and, therefore, it ought not to be met by the mournful ques- 
tion, " How shall we sing the Lord's song in a foreign landr* 
We can sympathize, although we cannot sing ; and " re- 
member Jerusalem,'* as the captives did, although far from 
all its joys. 

Is, then, " a good hope through grace" so dear to us, that 
there is nothing we would not try, in order to be enabled 
to obtain and maintain it ? It can only be acquired by 
" looking unto Jesus," as the sole and all-sufficient ground 
of hope, as the end of the law for righteousness, and the 
alone sacrifice for sin. In vain we look to any other quar- 
ter for peace or hope, or try any other experiment for relief 
All our looking must be to Him, if we would be saved. 
There must be no cavilling nor questioning on this point 
It is, however, a wise and necessary question to ask our- 
selves — where and how may we best behold the Lamb of 
God for ourselves? From what points should we look 
chiefly, in order to " see Jesus ?" Now it is certain that 
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we onisi look unto Him, throngli the appointed and appro- 
priate medittins of faitb — ^the word, the ordinances, and the 
throne of grace. Apart from these, neither God nor the 
Lamb will look upon us in mercy, howerer we may look or 
long for mercy and comfort. For all these things, God wiil 
be inquired of^ in order to do them. This, too, is a settled 
point. 

It does not, however, set aside all other, nor any othei 
rational means of profiting by the means of grace. Indeed, 
it both admits and demands the use of whatever is most 
conducive and favourable to reading or hearing the word of 
God aright, to praying and meditating aright, and to believ- 
ing aright. And nothing is more conducive to all this, than 
the spirit of sympathy and benevolence towards the poor 
and the perishing. He will search the Scriptures with 
most seriousness* and success, who considers the case of a 
family withoul a Bible, and tries to furnish them with ox^e. 
He will hear the Gospel with most relish and profit, 
who tries to bring some wanderer under its joyful sound. 
He will pray in his closet with most freedom and hope, 
who tries to pvay by the bedside of an afflicted or dying 
neighbour. He will best understand the spirit in which 
God BfferSf and sinners should receive the bread and water 
of life, and the robe of righteousness, who tries what he 
can do to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. These 
are not things which get between the eye and the Saviour, 
or divert attention from the cross : ihey all tend to make 
the " eye" single and clear-sighted!, and thus to make '' the 
whole body full of lighl*'^ 

Those, indeed, who are ignorant or but ill-informed of 
the way of salvation, may err by this process for a time, 
but we cannot be misled by it. It cannot make us self- 
righteous, now that we are penetrated through all our sou) 
with the persuasion that salvation is not of works, but of 
grace. Indeed, such efforts can only confirm this persua^ 
sion. 

Aecordingly, we see all the disciples, whe are the 
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tfnost proJUabie servants to man, the readiest and meekest 
to say unto God, after they have done all, ^* we are unprof- 
itable servants.^ And their acknowledgment of this is 
neither affectation nor a form of sound words — they both 
mean and feel what they say, because they see; with other 
eyes than the idle, how much is left undone, and what im* 
perfection marks^ all that is done. It is the man who does 
least good, that attaches most importance to his gifts ; and 
for an obvious reason : he measures them by his own love 
of money, and judges of them at such a distance from all 
the scenes of want and wo, that he cannot see their utter 
disproportion to the imperative demand ; whereas, '* he 
that considefeth th€ poor,** and looketh unto the spiritual 
wants of his neighbourhood, and weigheth the claims of a 
perishing world, is so ashamed of the disproportion between 
all he can do and all they require, that he is glad, after hav- 
ing done most, to hide himself in the cloud of the Saviour's 
meritorious incense. 

But it is " a small thing," merely to prove, that doing 
good does not tend to self-righteousness, nor to self*com* 
placency. It is one of the best ways of getting good 
from all the means of grace : because it produces a healthy 
state of mind and spirit. Nothing is more unfavourable (ex- 
cept, indeed, indulged sin) to the right use of the Gospel^ 
than seclusion from the active duties of godliness. There 
must be both retirement and meditation, if we would be- 
come wise unto salvation : but» to do nothing but muse and 
ponder over abstract questions or variable feelings, is to 
unman the mind, and enervate the body, until they prey 
on each other. We were not made *for. such work. 
Work ! — ^it is mental drudgery, which weakens and wears 
out the best powers of the mind, by drawing away their 
vitality, to feed morbid fears and moody fancies. 

We do not like to be told this, when we are absorbed in 
" ^eat searchings of heart." We are even unwilling to 
believe that ahy thing but pondering can be of any us^ in 
our case. We think that inward difficulties, cannot be rem- 
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edied by outward duties. Yea; we are inclined to sus- 
pect, that any active step in the public service of God, 
M'ould rather aggravate than alleviate our fears. Thus we 
just argue against doing good by personal exertion^ as ner* 
vous invalids do against taking air and exercise. They, 
judging from their sensitive feelings, are quite sure that a 
change of air, or of scene, cah do them no good. It would 
upset them entirely, they say ; and they appeal in proof of 
this, to the agitation, which the bare idea of going from 
home throws them into. But in their case, we know well, 
that this change of air and scene is the very thing they 
want, and the only thing that can remove mere nervous 
weakness. We ourselves have found bene^, when low 
and languid, by escaping for a time from the tear and wear 
of our ordinary pursuits. We require a little relaxation in 
the course of the year ; and it is not lost time, nor mispent 
money, to take it. We return to our place, with a new tone 
of body and spirits. 

Well ; the varied air and scenery of nature are not more 
intended and adapted to renew bodily health, than are the 
varied spheres of benevolence to promote mental health. 
They cannot, of course, give peace to the conscience, nor 
hope to the soul, nor can they implant holiness or grace 
in the heart ; but they can put us in the best way and 
spirit forjudging wisely, of the divine sources from whicji 
these spiritual blessings are obtained. The direct and 
natural influence of seeing want or wo; of sympathizing 
with them ; of trying to alleviate them, is, to soften the 
heart — ^to make the judgment sound — to induce reflection, 
and by it to awaken gratitude. On coming home from such 
a walk or visit of usefulness, we shall have something 
else and better to think about, than the fluctuations of 
our own personal misgivings of heart ; and shall sit down 
to our Bible, or kneel down to our closet, with thoughts 
and feelings which the Gospel is adapted to meet and 
gratify, and which God can sympathize with, and the 
Holy Spirit work by. Whereas, when we abandon our- 
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selves to mere brooding or pondering, until we forget all 
cares but our own, and all sorrows but our own, we unfit 
ourselves for the comforts of God. 

O, remember it : the Gospel is the provision of mercy, 
to meet great questions, for eternity ; to relieve reed wants, 
for eternity ; to clear up solemn difficulties, for eternity. It 
is " a covenant ordered in all things and sure, for actu- 
al, not for imaginary^ wants or woes." It proclaims blood 
that cleanseth from '' all sin ;" and, therefore, the Holy 
Spirit is both grieved and vexed, when we ^x upon some 
wayward or wicked y^^^Ztn^, and set it up as our exclusion 
from the atonement. But He is "the Spirit of truth,*' and 
will not countenance this trifling : for it is trifling, with both 
truth and grace, whatever we may intend, when we are 
afraid, because of certain bad feelings or vain thoughts, to 
trust in a Saviour whose blood can cleanse from " all man- 
ner of sin and blasphemy.*' I am not palliating bad feel- 
ings nor vain thoughts. God forbid ! I do not think lightly 
of either the hardiness or the deadness of heart, we so of- 
ten sink into. They may well humble us before God, and 
lay us very low in our own esteem. I will not, however, 
add to these bad feelings, the tpor^c principle of distrusting 
the word of God and the blood of the Lamb. I will not 
set up a certain, but occasional, frame of mind, as being 
unpardonable, or as excluding from hope, whilst any and 
every actual sin may be forgiven. It is neither humble nor 
modest to do so. Indeed, we should hardly ever dream of 
such doubting, if we kept our minds in a healthy state, by 
trying to do some good to others. Taking an interest in 
the welfare of the Sunday School, simple as that sphere of 
usefulness is, would soon put an end to such sickly imagin- 
ings, and set conscience to deal with weightier matters 
than hair-splitting questions, or strange feelings. Yes ; 
even a weekly sight of all that grace has to do and hear 
with children, before they can be taught the first principles 
of the oracles of God, would cure you of " limiting the Holy 
One of Israel." Not, of course, by lessening your sense of 
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your own un^ortfiiness, nor by giving you a better opinion 
of yourself: but by enlarging your views of the fulness and 
freeness of the great salvation. 

In a word ; have something good to live for, beyond yout' 
self^ if you would live happy, or surmount your fears. Yol 
cannot ponder nor pray yourself out of all your difficulties, 
now that the World cries out for help ; and Time, for en- 
terprise ; and Eternity, for action. The times of mere 
musings like the ancient times of ignorance, '' God winked 
at : but now He commands all men every where to n pent** 
of livinsr unto' themselves ; and to bring forth fruits meet for 
that repentance, by living to His glory. And every man 
and woman may now do something *^ for Christ^s sake." 
Pence can do what pounds could not accomplish in the 
days of our forefathers ; and the widow's mite cast into \h» 
treasury of God, in her spirit, will become useful from its 
value, as well as pleasing from its principle. 



No. VIII. 

ON DOUBTS ABOUT PRATER. 

**What profit should we have, if we pray unto GodV 
Whilst this question is usually put in a bad spirit, and for 
a base purpose, by those who dislike prayer, it is not, in its 
abstract form, an improper question. It may be warrant- 
ibly put by the most prayerful, when the object of it is, to 
ascertain whether we derive all the " profit," or exactly the 
kind of " profit," from prayer, which God has promised to 
* them that diligently seek Him." 

Now, there are two things we can readily say, in answer 
i> the general question. First, That the act and habit of 
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prayer iiave a soothing and sanctifying influence upon our 
minds. And, Secondly, That the hope of an eventual an- 
swer, eyen if very remote, amply repays us for all the time 
and thought we devote to prayer. These results we hold 
to be profit enough, both to bind and encourage us to call 
upon God as long as we " live." 

We can, also, say something of " times of refreshing from 
the .presence of the I^rd," which make us very happy 
whilst they last ; and the influence of which is very holy, 
even after the sensible enjoyment is lost. It is not, there- 
fore, improper, nor unwise, nor unnatural to ask — Is this 
aZ2 the profit that can be attained? It is not being over 
curious, even to inquire — What is the nature of the con- 
nexion between prayer and the 'Di^ne Presence; between ] 
prayer and the Divine Purposes ; between prayer and the 
general principles of the Divine Government ? A thought- 
ful man can hardly avoid such questions. They force 
themselves upon him, iu the best, as well as in the worst, 
states of his mind. Nor is the fact, that they do not occiir 
to all, nor even to many, of the prayerful, any reason why 
he should evade them. That they do not perplex the or- 
dinary followers of Christ, is a good reason why he should - 
not attach undue importance to such questions, nor be dis- 
concerted if he find himself unable to answer them all to 
his own satisfaction ; but no valid reason for hushing them 
up, or hurrying them over. Prayer eflects something in the 
Divine mind. If it had no influence upon God, it would 
have no place in his plans. But as it eflfects no change in 
His purposes — 'what is that influence ? 

It has been well said — ^that prayer is as much a part of 

the Divine purpose, as its answer is. This fact does not, 

however, clear up the difliculty to any great extent. In- 

. deed, it gives new point to the question — Why is prayer 

thus combined with its answer, in the purposes of God ? 

Now it is easy to see that, on our account, it would be 
unwise to have them separated. The moral influence of 
prayer upon us, is itself almost as valuable, and altogether 
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as necessary, as the blessings which form the answers to 
it. But the real question is — ^why is it necessary on God^s 
account ? That our minds ought to be brought to, and kept 
in, an cisking frame, is self-evident. This arrangement car- 
ries its own reasons upon its surface, to all who look at it 
with their own eyes. But, the Divine mind ! What is 
the influence of prayer on its giving frame ? 

Now, whatever it be, one thing is certain ; God does not 
comfort nor sanctify the prayerless. Whatever else He do 
or them, apart from being asked, this He does not. All 
the unaskedfor mercy or grace which He exercises to- 
wards sinners, has for its first object, to render them suppli- 
ants. Whenever He is '* found of them who sought him 
not," He is found as an accusing Judge, and not as a con- 
soling Father, in the first instance. Even in the extraor- 
dinary case of Paul, until he began to pray, no assurance 
was given to him on the subject of his own pardon. He 
was called before, but " the hope of his calling" came 
after. These are facts, whatever be the philosophy of 
them. 

Now the general reason is very obvious : the final object 
of the divine purposes being the restoration of the soul to 
the divine image, and thus to eternal communion with God, 
the first steps towards that object cannot be otherwise than 
by prayer. Nothing else could be the beginning of that 
" good work" of grace, which ends in glory. There is, 
therefore, just the same reason for connecting all the pres- 
ent manifestations of the divine favour and presence with 
prayer, as for connecting all the future with praise. Finite 
spirits must for ever require some medium of communion 
with the infinite Spirit ; and on earth, prayer is just as suit- 
able to that end, as praise is in heaven, and must have just 
the same kind of influence in procuring divine favour here, 
that praise has in prolonging it there. 

Now, we never dream of asking why the bliss of heaven 
depends upon praise. And yet it is self-evident that it could 
not continue, {(gratitude came to an end. Whatever, there- 
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fore, be the purposes of God in relation to eternity, their ful- 
filment cannot be independent of continued worship. It is 
the natural medium of their accomplishment — the only spir- 
it and posture suited to them. Just so is prayer, in rela- 
tion to the divine purposes which belong to time. And, 
theiefore, all questions as to how they would go on if pray- 
er stopped on earth, are sis unwise as it would be to ask 
what would be the effect if praise stopped in heaven ? It 
is part of the divine plan, that neither shall stop. 

In regard to the influence of prayer upon the eternal 
mind, it is more easy to form just conceptions of it, than to 
find judicious language to express them in. For we have 
proof, yea, demonstration, that the mind of God can be in- 
fiuenced by fnoral reasons. The exercise of mercy in an- 
.swer to prayer, is just as rational as the exercise of judg- 
ment against blasphemy. It is just as natural, under medi- 
atorial government, that God should love prayer, as that he 
should hate sin under any modification of his moral govern- 
ment. 

Now we are neither staggered nor confused, when 6/aj- 
phemy influences the mind of God to punish. This accords 
with all our ideas of propriety. And as a devotional spir- 
it is as much in harmony with all His character, as a blas- 
pheming spirit is hostile to it all, it is just as natural that 
He should be pleased with the former, as that He should 
be angry with the latter. 

It is, however, the Atonement that furnishes the grand 
illustration of the way in which moral reasons influence the 
mind and measures of God. Now the atonement produces 
no change of His feelings or purposes towards man. It le- 
gitimated, not originated, the exercise of His love and mer- 
cy. It is as much a proof of His natural benevolence, as 
of His moral justice. It did not render Him merciful, but 
it was the only honourable medium of showing mercy. 
Without that satisfaction, we have no reason to suppose that 
our salvation could be morally possible. The atonement 
had, therefore, a mighty influence on the Eternal Mind, in 
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asmuch as it removed all moral and legal hinderances to 
the reign of grace. Now, as all real prayer is both found- 
ed on the Cross of Christ and the fruit of that Cross, its 
influence on the mind of God is just the influence of the 
atonement itself; for it is that which prayer sues out and 
depends on. Thus, by appreciating, admiring, and loving, 
and pleading the sacrifice of Christ, our prayers fall in with 
the divine will, and glory, and purposes, just an that sacri- 
fice did. Like it, they effect no change on the Eternal 
Mind, but they harmonize with the unchangeableness of its 
purposes : — ^a devotional spirit being the nearest approach 
to the spirit in which Christ glorified God " in the highest,^ 

Besides, all danger of praying in opposition to the divine 
purposes is provided against, both in the rule and in the 
spring of prayer. We qualify our petitions by an express 
submission to the will of God — which is the same thing as 
His purpose ; for His purposes are merely the forms of His 
will. 

And when prayer is for a holy salvation through the 
blood of the Lamb, it is the fruit of the Holy Spirit's work 
on the heart ; and, therefore, never can clash with the di- 
vine purposes, " because the Spirit maketh intercession for 
the saints according to the will of GodJ^ We are, therefore, 
going along the very line of all the purposes which can af- 
fect ourselves, whenever the Spirit helps our infirmities to 
plead or groan for the divine favour and image. Every 
holy and spiritual desire in our minds, is according to the 
purposes of the Eternal Mind. Nothing, therefore,' is more 
unwise or unwarranted than to suspect that there is or can 
bo, any purpose against the salvation of one, whom the 
Spirit has inclined and taught to cry mightily for salvation 
from sin and hell. " God is one ;" and, therefore, the de- 
sires awakened by His Spirit must be the same as His own 
designs. 

This is a Bethel-ladder on which we may ascend and 
descend without presumption or hazard. For as every 
good and perfect gifl cometh down from the hand of an un* 
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changeable Father, so every honest desire for these gifts ia 
from an unchangeable Spirit. For, where else could they 
come from? Neither human culture nor human experi- 
ence bas ever originated in the human mind, the love of 
holiness. The history both of the world and the churchy 
equally confirms and illustrates this fact. A praying man 
could no more be formed by human means, than a praising 
angel; and, therefore, holy desires can no more clash with the 
divine purposes, than the hallelujahs of angels can do so. 

Let this general principle, then, be a settled point, and 
we shall soon see how sensible enjoyment may be found 
in prayer, and how prayer may rise unto communion 
with God. Now we have the basis or principle of both, 
even before we retire to pour out our hearts unto God. 
We carry into our closet a portion of sensible enjoyment to 
begin prayer with, although we have not always sense 
enough to be so aware of it, as to make the most of it. 
For, is it not delightful to be conscious that, at length, we 
do care for the things which belong to our eternal peace ? 
— ^that we do long for the divine favour and image ? — that 
we are willing and desirous to be saved in God's own 
way ? — ^that we dare not neglect the great salvation as we 
once did ? 

If, indeed, all or any of this pleasing consciousness were 
made a meritorious pZ<?a for mercy or grace, we might well 
tremble at it, instead of taking encouragement from it. But 
as it all unites to concentrate all our hopes upon* the Cross, 
we may well and safely rejoice, " that whereas we were 
blind, we now see." 

It is, therefore, by forgetting that we carry to the throne 
of grace some grounds and elements of sensible comfort, 
that we so often leatfe it comfortless. We thus gi-i*^ c the 
Spirit pf God by injjratitude ; for it is ungrateful noi lu re- 
member and record, whenever we bow at the mercy-seat, the 
merry we have already received. It is not small, if wo 
cannot be happy without prayer. It is not doubtful, if we 
JiHie sin and mourn over the plagues of our hearts. It ia 
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not unspecial, if we are willing to be entire and eternal 
debtors to Chiist for a holy salvation. We ought not, 
therefore, to wonder if we miss enjoyment, when we over- 
look what God has already, done for our souls. Accord- 
ingly, Paul enjoins " thanksgiving*^ as well as supplication, 
on all who make their wants known unto God, and wish 
for the peace of God to keep their hearts and minds. We 
ought, therefore, to thank God most distinctly and cor- 
dially even for a " smoking^* lamp, whenever we retire lo 
plead for more of the fire or the oil of grace. We find this 
to be a useful maxim in praying for temporal blessings. We 
feel the necessity, in regard to them, of manifesting grati- 
tude for what we have, as well as solicitude for what we 
need. 

Sensible enjoyment is thus sure to a certain extent. 
There are, indeed, times of alarm and " haste," when we 
are ready to conclude that our lamps never smoked, except 
by " strange fire," and never had any heavenly oil in them. 
But we have as often changed this momentary and melan- 
choly opinion, sb formed it. Things have come round again, 
and changed their aspect, so that we have forgotten the 
suspicion, and found ourselves saying, with David, Return 
unto thy rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt bounti" 
fully with thee,** Accordingly, we see that we should 
have made sad havoc both of character and hope, had 
we acted long upon any of those startling fears of our own 
sincerity, which have so often agitated us. 

Why not, then, take a full view of our real position, 
whenever we retire to pray for " more grace." The simple 
question, " have I received any grace ?" we cannot — dare 
not — answer in the negative, and a strong affirmative answer 
is not necessary in order to awaken gratitude. The 
consciousness of even some light — some love — some change 
for the better, gives some joy, whenever it is allowed to 
assume a definite form in our minds. And it is sensible 
pleasure, whatever pise we may call it, to pri^y in hope foi 
more light, and love, and renovation. 
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But now comes the question, what ought we to consider 
as an answer to such prayers ? And certainly they are 
often unanswered, if the popular meaning of the phrase, 
*' sensible enjoyment,*' be a scriptural sentiment. Now, 
in general, delightful assurance of a final safety or of full 
acceptance, is meant by it. It never means, as it is com- 
monly used, any ihing penitential ^ or humbling^ ox prudential. 
Even when it has a reference to meltings of heart, it is to 
those of love and gratitude, never to those of shame or self- 
abasement before God. — Something like rapture^ is the feel- 
ing described by the phrase. 

There is, however, " the joy of grief .^^ This, in poetry, 
is often a maudlin sentimentalism, unworthy of a wise raaiL 
to indulge or sanction. It is, however, divine wisdom, in 
sound theology and sober experience. It is as much a 
real cause for gratitude and joy, to be able to mourn over si q, 
and to groan under the plagues of the heart, as to be able to 

** Read our title clear 
To mansions in the skies." 

In both cases it is the same lesson — read tinder different 
lights. We are not, therefore, judging very wisely, if we 
count it no sensible enjoyment to be humbled, sobered, self- 
emptied, and put upon vigilant guard. There is quite as 
much grace obtained in answer to prayer, when we are 
thus made alive to our own weakness, as when we are 
most elevated and delighted. Perhaps more : for there is 
no reason to suspect the sincerity of any feeling which 
renders us watchful and afraid of falling. In fact, this 
spirit is fellowship with God, in his hatred of sin and love 
of holiness. 

This matter requires and deserves to be thoroughly in- 
vestigated, both by the doubting and the hopeful. And as 
it cannot be well examined for either class exclusivelv, 1 
must request of each, that the following series of maxims 
on the subject may be read with discrimination. They 
will sometimes ascribe more hope to the doubting, and 
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more doubt to the hopeful, than either may feel at present 
They will, however, present, if I do not greatly mistake, a 
fair view of the whole subject, in a form which ought to 
be more familiar than it is. They are intended also to 
simplify still farther the principles of the second part of the 
first volume of the Guides, on '* Communion with God, or a 
Guide to the Devotional.^ 

It is self-evident from the promises made to the prayer- 
ful, that they are botb warranted and welcome to believe 
that they shall ** obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of needP It is certain, from the recorded experience of the 
prayerful under both covenants, that they did obtain mercy 
^and find grace at all times of real need. They not only 
found the full answer of all their prayers for salvation, when 
they died, (which would have been a glorious reward, even 
if no foretaste of it had been granted,) but they found, from 
time to time, all through life, some foretastes of that salva- 
tion. They very often brought the hope of pardon from the 
mercy-seat, and not unfrequently, a sense of pardon. It was 
not an uncommon thing for them to rise up singing, where 
they had knelt down weeping ; and to carry from the closet, 
into which they had brought a spirit of trembling and bond- 
age, a spirit of tranquillity and liberty. " They looked unto 
God, and their faces were lightened!" There are, therefore. 
** First fruits " now, as well as the final harvest of salvation 
at death, to be obtained in answer to prayer. A life of 
prayer not only issues in a death of safety at last, but also 
secures some immediate and sensible tokens of that safety. 

This was the case in ** the days of old :" and we have 
every reason to believe that many of the prayerful still find 
it equally **good^ for them " to draw nigh unto God." In- 
deed, immediate grace and strength are as necessary as 
future glory ; because, without them, we could not become 
" meet " for glory. 

Besides, the intercession of Christ is a present interces- 
sion for the prayerful, and the work of the Spirit is a present 
work in them, and the love of God is a present love to them 
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*^aets which more than imply that there must be not a few 
present answers to prayer. Indeed, It is altogether unlikely 
that God would " take pleasure in them that fear him, and 
in them that hope in his mercy," and yet never manifest 
any of that pleasure whilst they are in this world : alto- 
gether unlikely that Jesus would ever live to intercede for 
us, and yet never obtain toy thin^ for us until the final mo- 
ment of obtaining all things, in the one gift of glory : alto- 
gether unlikely that the Holy Spirit would so ** carry on the 
good work " of sanctification in us, that we could be utterly 
or always unconscious of its progress. 

Whatever presumption or extravagance, therefore, may 
have run through some men's notions of immediate and 
sensible answers to prayer, there is an equal want of com- 
mon sense and common decency, in all denials and doubts 
of positive and present answers. The glorious array of 
gracious arrangements in heaven for encouraging prayer, 
and for securing its success, forbid and denounce all unbe- 
lief on this subject. We might as well deny the duty of 
prayer, aSi doubt its ultimate or present success. 

For prayer is positively and nobly answered^ in our being 
kept prayerful, notwithstanding any lack of more sensible 
anstoers. 

This is not a small matter, although often overlooked or 
underrated. A " spirit of supplication " is a spirit of " grace,^ 
however few sensible answers may follow its exercise. 
*^I wUl wait on the Lord, who hideth his face, ^^ is a resolution 
quite as decisive of a gracious state, or of a new heart, as 
is the triumphant avowal, " / love the Lord, because he hath 
heard my supplications ;" perhaps more decisive of a divine 
change. The man who cannot give up prayer, however 
he may miss comfort, is not <* a natural manP His con- 
tinued desire for the things of the Spirit, is proof that he 
" spiritually" discerns their worth and glory — although not 
their freeness also. 

This is not more than a fair estimate of a praying spirit. 
Accordingly we should consider the manifestation of such 
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a spirit in our children, or in any one we had prayed miicL 
for, as a positive answer to our prayers for them. How 
gratified and grateful we should feel, could we see our un- 
converted relatives, just ks much suppliants for mercy and 
grace as we ourselves are ! That we should both hail and 
hold as a sensible " token for good," in their case. And is 
it less so in our own case ?. " Judge righteous judgment J'* 

However little, therefore, our prayers may have been an- 
swered in the precise way we expected and wished, they 
certainly are not altogether unanswered, if we carmot and 
dare not give up the habit of waiting on God. God has 
not " shut out" the cry of the man, who cannot live without 
shutting himself into his closet to " cry mightily unto God." 
To any Ananias who should doubt that man's conversion 
or sincerity, God would say, as in the case of Saul of Tar- 
sus, " Behold, he prayeth." 

Prayer is positively and sensibly answered, in our being 
kept faithful to the truth as it is in Jesus. 

This is a far greater matter than we are ready to sup- 
pose. Indeed, we are tempted to underrate " soundness in 
faith," in our own case, because a sound creed is so often 
retained by many who are immoral, and by more who are 
ungodly. But whilst this melancholy fact should teach us 
prudence, it must not be allowed to hide the revealed fact 
— ^that faith in the truth, and love to the truth of the Gos- 
pel, are "fruits of the Spirit." We care about what we 
believe concerning the person and work of Christ. We 
cling to it, as the sheet-anchor of our souls. We are per- 
suaded that our own blood would not be too costly a 
seal to our faith in the blood of the Lamb, if the credit of 
the glorious gospel required it. We may feel unequal to 
make such a sacrifice at the shrine of Christianity, but we 
are quite sure that Christianity deserves it, and that we 
ought to make it if called on. And is there no sensible 
answer of prayer in this love to the truth ? Our love to it 
may, indeed, have grown up to this point, by almost insen- 
sible degrees. We may not have marked its progress step 
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by step, nor, at any step of it, been much struck by its 
growth, because we regard this attachment to the great 
doctrines of grace, rather as mere dutyy than as the spe- 
cial grace of those doctrines : but it is as much a special 
gift as a positive duty. 

Accordingly, were any of our heretical or legal friends, 
(for whom we had prayed much and fervently,) brought to 
such an acknowledgment of the truth and such a cordial 
love to the gospel, we should not hesitate to regard the 
change as a signal and gracious answer to our prayers, 
whether the change were sudden or gradual. And is it 
not so — is it less so — in our own case ? 

We had once sensible aversions and objections to the 
gospel of the grace of God ; but now they are conquered, 
or hated, or dreaded — sensibly overcome, or sensibly oppos- 
ed. And is not this one sensible answer to our prayers for 
docility and faith ? 

Besides, without this love to the truth, there is no sen- 
sible comfort of hope or peace, that could be safely regard- 
ed as an answer to prayer. God sends forth " his mercy 
and trutK^ together ; and where his truth is relished, his 
mercy has been exercised. 

Prayer is positively and usefully answered^ in our being 
kept in a right spirit and position towards the great salvation 
itself 

Our spirit, in regard to salvation is not, alas ! always, 
nor ever altogether, what it ought to be. It is not, how- 
ever, " the spirit of the world V We do not dislike God's 
plan of saving — we are not indifferent to it ; we could not 
deliberately prefer another plan, if there were a choice of 
plans. Accordingly, we dread and deprecate any feeling 
of doubt or hesitation, which at any time happens to cross 
our mind. We shrink with horror from the bare idea of 
standing in the spirit or position of the world towards the 
cross. Now in order to see how this desire to glory only 
in the cross, is an answer to prayer for a " right spirit,^^ we 
hare only to suppose, for a moment, that this desire wer^ 
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lost from Ottr bosom, like Pilorim's roll, and that the sense 
t)f its value remained a living conviction in our minds : 
should we not, in that case, hail the return of that desire 
(after fervent prayer for its return) as a sensible- answer to 
our prayers ? And is the maintenance of the desire frOin 
year to year, not so, or less so-, than the restoration of it 
would be, were it suspended for a time ? 

Is it not, also, better for us, and more demonstrative of 
the habitual attention of divine wisdom to our prayers for a 
right spirit towards salvation, to keep up a calm and settled 
longing for that salvation, than to produce occasional and 
transitory triumph in it ? Much of both is, indeed, quite 
within the scriptural bounds of sober experience ; but still, 
a great lack of the latter would not disprove the divine ori- 
gin of the former. A settled, conscientious, and reverential 
regard for the great atonement, is a decisive answer to our 
prayers for " like precious faith^ as the apostolic, though 
not a full answer. 

Prayer is positively y and aught to he held as stoeetly o)i- 
sweredf in our being kept afraid of those tempers and habits 
which are incompatible with present or final success in prayer, 

Joy, assurance, and serenity, are at a higher premium in 
the market of experience, than self-abasement, or self-dis- 
trust, or self-control, or godly jealousy of sin and temptation. 
The former are not, however, more valuable, though more 
popular, than the latter. In fact, it is the degree in which 
the latter are granted in answer to many of our prayers for 
the former, that makes room for sensible enjoyment, when 
it is vouchsafed .to us. Prayer for more comfort is often 
best answered, and always well, because safely answered, 
by the gift of more humility and self -jealousy. The desire 
for comfort, and the possession of such a spirit as would 
make a right use of it, are not always coincident with us. 
God, therefore, judges what is best for us, and answers our 
prayers accordingly. Whatever, therefore, be the letter of 
any of our prayers for spiritual blessings, they are substan- 
tially answered, when what we call a denial or a delay of 
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the precke blessing, humbles us before God, or imprroves 
us before man, or sets us upon great searchings of heart, 
or renders us more watchful and self-denied. This is grace 
sensibly communicated, and the kind of grace we need 
oftenest and most of, while we are in health and prosperity. 

O ! it is no doubtful, nor poor, nor cold answer to our 
prayers for comfort, when God makes us fuel through all 
our soul, that our own hearts are not to be trusted — that our 
own strength is no match for certain temptations — that our 
o«;pn prudence could not guide us safely through the snares 
of the world and the wiles of Satan. The followers of 
holiness will be thankful for such lessons, whatever mere 
comfort-hunters may think of them. The best comfort, and 
the best proof of answered prayer, whilst any thing is 
seriously wrong in our character or spirit before God, is 
such an exercise of grace and providence towards us, as 
shall set right what is wrong. It is God's resolution, as 
well as promise, that <* Sin shall not have dominion over us ;" 
and, therefore, he answers our prayers agreeably to this 
fixed rule. " Even so. Amen ! Father.^ 

Prayer is positively and favourably answered, in our being 
kept from tormenting fear and from actual despair of our 
final salvation. 

The mere absence of terror and despair in the minds of 
the ignorant and unbelieving, is not a parallel ease to this. 
They have not our solemn views of the majesty of God and 
law, nor our deep sense of the evil and demerit of sin, nor 
our settled convictions of personal guilt and un worthiness, 
nor our deliberate estimate of heaven and hell. Had they 
these pressing on their understanding and conscience, with- 
out having also our knowledge of the Gospel to balance t^at 
pressure, it is self-evident that agitating terror must be the 
effect. 

Shall we then think nothing, or but little, of being kept 
from horror and despair, in the very face of all that wo be- 
lieve concerning sin and hell ? Our hope may neither be 
strong nor steady, but if we had no hope ! absolutely none ! 
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certainly none ! we should soon become " a terror " to our- 
selves and to all around us. It is not wise, nor fair, nor 
grateful, to call a faint hope, no hope ; or a partial peace, 
no peace ; or occasional misgivings of heart, despondency ; 
or low spirits, despair. For even when we, in our " haste," 
do so, we have a lurking hope that our case is not exactly 
desperate. We do not mean all that we say, at such hasty 
moments. We expect to be contradicted, and encouraged 
too, by those we lay our case open to. We could not think 
well of a minister or a friend, who would try to confirm or 
justify our opinion of our own case, as being realli/ hopeless. 
Besides, these hasty moments are not frequent, after the 
Gospel is at all understood, except in the case of bodily 
or mental disease. The ordinary tone of our minds is 
rather calm than agitated. There is, indeed, much " ho- 
ping against hope," but the hoping goes on, upon the whole 
— not so much, however, because of what we enjoy, as 
because of what we expect. 

But, which ever way, there is, in general, far more 
hope than racking fear ; and, in our case, it goes on with 
the progress of onr convictions of the evil of sin, and with 
the growth of our self- knowledge — a thing that would be 
impossible if God did not, in answer to our prayers, keep 
the all-sufficiency Of the Saviour before our minds. No- 
thing but our knowledge of Christ could balance our know- 
ledge of ourselves. 

Now, this balancing knowledge we certainly had not, 
until we began to pray in good earnest; nor this self' 
knowledge either. Prayer was the mother and the nurse 
of both. Accordingly, were we to restrain prayer, we could 
not restrain the hope or composure even of our sad mo* 
ments. 

Prayer is sensibly answered in the maintenance of a con" 
scious and conscientious regard to holiness and usefulness. 

We never think meanly or lightly of holiness ; we could 
not be happy without trying to follow it. It would not 
gratify us, to be freed from moral restraint. There are, 
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alas 1 both directions and degrees of the paths of holiness, 
which we are not yet very fond of, nor altogether reconcil- 
ed to 5 but We have no wish to retrace any of the steps 
we have taken in following it, nor to retract any of our 
vows of " patient continuance in well-doing,''^ No convic- 
tion of our minds is more vivid, deep, or habitual, than 
that of the necessity and beauty of holiness. 

Now, as we have often prayed thus : — '" Write thy law 
upon my heart — incline my heart to walk in thy statutes — en* 
able me to delight in the law of the Lord after the inner man^* 
■—is not our love to holiness, a sensible answer to these 
supplications? And then this love lasts! no prosperity 
has overthrown it — ^all adversity has increased it. It 
has fluctuated, but it has never expired, '* since we knew 
the grace of God in truth,^^ And, at this moment, after 
all our ups and downs, both in life and godliness, there is 
nothing we more dread or deprecate, than coming under 
the dominion of any new sin, or returning to the bondage 
of any old sin. Our deliberate and fixed judgment is-— 
'* better suffer than sin.** 

It is impossible to look at human nature as it is when 
lefl to its own tendencies — and doubt whether such holy 
tendencies, thus prolonged and progressing, be decisive an* 
swers to prayer. We felt them not — we desired them 
not — whilst we were strangers to prayer ; and we know 
that, without it, they would soon pass away. 

In this, and in many other things of the kind, it is 
more nice than wise to distinguish between the morcU 
InflueTice of the act and habit of prayer itself, and the 
divine influencfe vouchsafed in answer to it. Where the 
former ends and the latter begins, is rather a curious than a 
useful question. They most likely begin, go on, and end 
together — ^for there is no contrariety between moral and 
spiritual influence. The spiritual only is effectual, but the 
moral is certainly no hinderance, however little help it may 
be to it. 

Again, a conscious desire to do some good, as well as 
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to he good, ought to be traced up tO answered prayer, eren in 
this age when many, who never pray, are both zealous and 
benevolent. It was by men of prayer, that our great plans 
of usefulness were originated. It is by such men that 
their great operations are conducted. And it is in answer 
to the prayers of the church, that the world cannot resist 
the claims of our great institutions. * " The earth'^ has, of 
late, ** helped the woman," upon a scale, both of .men and 
money, not to be explained on any other principle. The 
popularity, of our societies has, indeed, great influence ir. 
obtaining patronage and support for them. But what first 
made them popular enough to win their present popu 
laritv? 

Our prayers, then, are not unanswered, nor equivocally 
answered, inasmuch as we have acquired, and are enabled 
to maintain, many of the best principles and feelings of 
doctrinal and practical godliness. Unless, therefore, we at- 
tach more importance to occasional joyful emotions, than to 
habitual veneration of the Glorious Gospel and the Eternal 
Law — ^than to settled and influential convictions of truth 
and duty — ^than to a conscientious regard to the divine will 
and glory, Ve can — we ought to say, much of the " Profit 
to be derived from prayer. 

When we consider the fearful peril of those who are 
" far off" from the cross, from the mercy-seat, and from 
the narrow way ; and how many are afar off, we may well 
say, " Verily, God hath heard us r even if we are not yet 
so near to these sources of safety, as to find them sources 

of " STRONG CONSOLATION." 

Would I exchange places or prospects with the prayer- 
less ; If not, I have not prayed in vain. 

Ottr prayers should have for their chief object thecontinu" 
anee and increase of our holy principles and habits. 

There is some confusion in our ideas and estimate of 
real happiness or sensible enjoyment in religion, if we are 
uncomfortable in our mind, although conscious that no error 
nor sin could make us happy. Conscience arrayed against 
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idc«r, and the heart against legijity, constitute a reftl Chns* 
tian or a true believer ; and a believer is justified, is ad(^t- 
ed, is accepted, and has eternal life. God has expressly 
and repeatedly said so in his word ; and, therefore, we 
ought to take J)is word for the fact, instead of praying, that 
his Spirit would exempt us from believing it, by making us 
feel it ; we cannot feel it whilst we do not believe it. The 
Holy Spirit is not likely to strengthen our hearts, by weak- 
ening or setting* aside our understanding : He is as unlikely 
to render reason or revelation useless, as to resign his own 
place to either of them. He will keep his own place as 
Head of both, but he will not displace either of them to 
humour sloth. Were this well understood, we should bend 
our prayers for comfort, upon the increase of a believing 
and obedient frame of mind : for whilst this is devotionally ' 
cultivated, we are both free and welcome to believe all the 
promises for ourselves : and they are enough to cheer any 
heart, that can be satisfied with present grace and future f 
glory. 

Many, without knowing or intending it, are praying doum 
the use af truth and faith, and yet complaining ^at God does 
not answer them ! 

When the Holy Spirit answers prayer for comfort most > 
sensibly^ it is not by presenting new truths to the mind, but 
by inclining and enabling the mind to understand, and appre- \ 
date, and rest on the truth as it is in Jesus. 

This is not always obvious to ourselves, when we are 
most happy in prayer. Indeed, it is u^ll that it is not. It 
.would be a pity if it were ! We are better employed then, 
than iti analyzing the elements or the order of our sweet 
emotions. Truth is, then. Goo, and God truth !— rthey i 
are so identified. We do not pause to mark any distinction. 
The Bible is lost in the God of the Bible, when we realize 
Him as it has revealed Him. i 

This STRONG LIGHT is uot, howsvcr, frequent.nor lasting 
It is, therefore, prudent to mark, during the intervals of it, . 
that all that was. new in its radiancy, arose, not from any 
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new star of promise, nor from any new rainbow of mercy, 
nor from any new lamp of providence ; but from our " eyes*^ 
being, like those of the prophet^s serA'ant, unusually opened 
to see the glories and defence of the mount of God. The 
Spirit then wrought mightily by the word, for then we had 
I been deeply pondering and praying over some great truth of 
the word. We may have forgotten this now, and even at 
, the time when the enjoyment began. This was, however, 
' the fact before it began ; it must have been so : for what else 
. could we have thought of or prayed over, at the throne of 
God, but some part of the word of God ? ^ 
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No. IX. 

DOTTBTB FROM INDWELLING SIN. 

Dr. Wardlaw has well said, that the inward conflict 
j between opposing principles — those of the flesh and those 
' of the Spirit — of the old and new man, constitutes the very 
distinction between the regenerate and the unregenerate. 
While a sinner continues unregenerate, he may occasion- 
ally experience the opposition and remonstrance of con- 
science : his judgment may, in some things, be fretfully 
at variance with the inclinations of his heart. But there is 
a material difference between the constrained approbation 
of the understanding, and the consent of the will, and com-, 
place ncy of the affections. The unregenerate man can 
have no love to God — no delight in his law — no desire 
after fellowship with him or conformity to him. These are 
the very principles of the new nature ; against which, to 
the very end, the old will strive — " the flesh lusting against 
the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh." Freedom, 
therefore, from this conflict, is not to be a matter of expect- 
ation to any child of God, while ^' sojourning in the flesh.*' 
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We must not, th0refore, be surprised to find in onrselv^n, 
what all converts have found in themselves ; a law of t|i|^ 
flesh, as well a» a law of the Spirit : nor must we be afraid 
to call our loathing of sin and longing for holiness, " the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus." They really are 
so, if we really deem holiness essential tp our present hap- 
piness, as well as to our future safety. 

Were we, then, called upon to draw up a list of the 
things which would make us really happy, what thing? 
would it chiefly include ? It would, of course, include 
some temporal blessings ; such as, an ordinary share of 
health, a safe medium between poverty and riches, and a 
very select circle of judicious friends. Spiritual things 
would, howerer, form the chief and most numerous items 
of such a list. And how readily— even at a glance — ^we 
see and fix upon the real elements of true happiness ! We 
feel at no loss to determine, at once, what would make us 
truly happy. We have no occasion to pause and ask, ** who 
tmll show us any good /" we know, as it were, instinctive* 
ly, what is really good, however far off we may feel from 
the eiCperience or the enjoyment of it. Whatever others 
may deem good or b^st, we are quite sure that the favour 
of God, and conformity to the image of God form the chief 
good. There is neither falsehood nor faltering on our lips, 
when we declare, that nothing could make us so happy, as 
such a measure of grace and strength as would enable us 
to think, and feel, and act at all times, in religion, exactly 
as we wish to do. We should be so delighted, could we 
always read and hear the good word of God with lively 
relish — ^always pray in the sanctuary and the closet with 
holy freedom-^always communicate at the altar of God 
with equal hope and humility — always realize a personal 
interest in the Saviour, and a personal witness of the Spint, 
and a personal hold upon the paternal love of God. 

This is no pretence ; we cannot even conceive of any 
thing more delightful than a heart that would never wander 
nor grow cold, a spirit that would never become weary nor 
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dall, a conscience that would nerer prevaricate nor warp, a 
memory that would never be treacherous nor weak, and a 
judgment that would never be rash nor partial. Even a 
good deal of this, would be very gratifying to us ; and all 
this, we should reckon almost heaven upon earth. O yes ! 
whoever may see *^ no beauty" in such a state of mind and 
emotion toward God and the Lamb, holiness, and eternity 
*— we see nothing so beautiful out of heaven. Such a 
spirit, in our esteem, has a '' form and comeliness,'^ sur- 
passed only by the perfection of imfallen and glorified 
spirits. 

But this is not the state of our minds — alas ! our spirit i» 
almoet the reverse of all this. True ! and yet the love and 
longing we feel for such a spirit in religion is a good sign. 
We were not always so very particular about how we fell 
towards divine things. This is, to ouiselvea, a new habit 
oi viewing their claims upon our hearts. There was a 
time when we did not think that either the service or the 
salvation of God deserved or demanded so much esteem, 
and when we should have been any thing hnt glad to expe- 
rience such an absorbing sense of their worth. 

Well, how came this change of opinion and feeling ? 
who opened our eyea to see such beauty in hcdineas of 
heart 1 I speak now of our sense of its beauty, and desir- 
ableness, and necessity : and that i» a new sense, both io 
kind and degree, when compared with our old sentiments 
on this subject. We neither think nor feel about hoKness, 
as we once and long did. We could not think meanly 
now, nor feel indifferent, about purenesa of heart, or ten- 
derness of conscience, or devotion of spirit. We make, 
alas, little progress in acquiring them, and but little efibri 
to cultivate them, but we do not despise them at all, nor 
reckon them fanciful or unnecessary. We may not see 
the possibility of ever becoming what we thus admire and 
desire, but neither do we see any possibility of being 
happy without holiness. 

1 would not lay any undue stress on this state of mindi 
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mil I must say, that I' have never seen nor heard of such a 
state of mind amongst hypocrites, formalists, or apostatest 
This deep and setti d persuasion, that happiness and holi* 
ncss are inseparable, is not a natural instinct nor an acci* 
dental conviction. It is like nothing that is common or pe* 
culiar to human nature, at any stage of life, whilst nothing 
but nature works within. Grace is not unknown, as doc- 
trine ; nor altogether unfelt, as power, where the mind see8« 
and the heart feels, and the conscience testifiesi that free- 
dom from indwelling sin would be indwelling happinesa. 
There is, therefore, in this sacred persuasi'^ii, something of 
PauPs experience, when he said, *' / delight in th^ law of 
God, after the inward man ;'* or, at least, when he says, 
*' / consent unto the law, that it is good ;" for there is no 
such inward '* delight" or *< consent," in any utterly unre- 
newed mind. Neither the careless nor the worldly may 
call the law of God bad, or refuse to call it good. They 
may even compliment its fine morality, and express a wish 
that they were as good as the law requires them to be : but 
although they may go all this length, in speaking on the sub- 
ject, as a question of opinion, they do not feel nor think, 
that their personal happiness would be increased by loving 
or by obeying the law of God. Indeed, they regard it as 
the enemy of their present enjoyment. They would be hap- 
pier, according to their estimate of enjoyment, if the law 
would let them alone entirely, until the evening of life. For, 
whatever they may think of its use or excellence in con- 
nexion with dying happy, they have no idea of living happy, 
under its authority and influence. How could they ? They 
see the law of God standing, like Balaam's angel, with a 
drawn sword, between them and the objects in which they 
take pleasure, or from which they expect pleasure. Thus 
they do not *' consent unto the law that it is good," when it 
forbids and denounces as had, what they delight in. 

This is human nature — where grace has never been truly 
sought nor submitted to. But our nature is not thus sel 
against the divine law now. We do not hale it, because it 
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waves its flaming sword between us and our idols ; uor he* 
cause it thunders against our besetting sin. We consent 
unto its goodness, whatever it may call bad. and however it 
may denounce what it forbids. Well ; this, " consent" of 
the inward man, could only spring from the inward man 
having some " delight in the law of God." I mean, that if 
we had no delight in it, we could not thus consent unto its 
goodness, when it crossed our inclinations, and condemned 
our conduct. We have, therefore, just as much delight in 
it, (so far as delight includes the admiration and approba* 
tion of it,) as we feel we should be delighted by conformity 
to its letter and spirit. And that, I repeat, would delight 
us. The Searcher of hearts knows that we see and feel — ► 
how our happiness would be "joy unspeakable," if all our 
worship were spiritual, and all our desires holy, and all our 
affections lively, and all our will in full harmony with His 
will. Alas, we wish, indeed, to get at this without much 
trouble or effort : and so far we have deep cause for shame 
and sorrow : but still, whatever reluctance we may yet feel 
to the means of becoming thus holy, we have some real 
relish for the holiness itself, and would be glad to bear its 
image and breathe its spirit. 

What, then, ought we to think of this hearty " consent" 
to the goodness of the law ; and of that " delight" wliich we 
wish to take in obeying it ; and which we shoidd feel, 
were we more spiritual and holy ? 1 press this one ques- 
tion to a settlement, before touching the subject of indwel- 
ling sin. There is, alas, ** another law" within us, and it 
even warreth against the law of our mind, and lustetk 
against the Spirit ; and, therefore, it must not be overlooked, 
nor palliated, when we sit in judgment on our conversion. 
I am not, however, diverting your attention from tliis sad 
** law of sin," which you so much feel and deplore. In- 
deed, I could not, even if I were inclined to try ; which I 
certainly am not. 1 know well, that you think much often- 
er about what is bad in your hearts, than about any '** good 
thing toward the Lord God of Israel," which may be in 
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them. ITou, like myself, see and feel so much that is bad 
withiii, that you can hardly admit or imagine that there is 
any good. And certainly, in our <* flesh dwelleth no good 
thing ;" even in our nuTid dwelleth many evil things. It is 
not, however, an evil thing, to be aware of this ; to be 
ashamed of it ; to be grieved on account of it. However 
painful it may be (and it is very painful and farming) to 
find in ourselves a tendency to evil, which has the force of 
a law ; still, it would be far more perilous to be i&sensible, 
or at ease, under this sinful tendency ; for bad as it is, in- 
difference is worse, and more ominous. All the people of 
God have felt " the law of sin," and even '' groaned" under 
it ; and, therefore, not to fear it, is an unequivocal mark of 
unregeneracy. 

Now, as indwelling sin does not disprove indwelling 
grace ; and, as the existence of both in the same person, is 
not incompatible, however inconsistent, I do and must press 
the question^ what ought we to think joi that delight we 
wish to take in the salvation and service of God ; aad 
which, we know, they can give ? Is this from nature, or 
from grace? Remember; the natural mind is '^enmity" 
against both God and the law of God. It is neithrxr sub- 
ject to them, not desirous to be subject to them. It is not 
only unwilling to have them in all its thoughts, but afraid 
of them, and averse to them, as enemies to happiness, and 
drawbacks on enjoyment. On this base ground, the natu- 
ral man stands out against the claims of law and gospel. 
On this ground we ourselves stood out long and wilfully. 
But we have been driven from it. We are ashamed of it. 
We have now no more doubt of the fitness of holiness to 
yield happiness, than of th3 fitness of heaven to yield it. 
No sophistry of others, and no selfishness of our own, could 
convince us now, that sin or the world could make us truly 
happy. We are, alas, quite capable of trying io find en^ 
joyment in earthly things : but our deliberate and habitual 
p( rsunsion is, that they cannot yield any lasting or unalloy- 
ed pleasure. We see and feel, that they do not suit the 
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immortal soul ; that they are unworthy of its powers and af* 
fections; and that the soul cannot find **rest" in themt 
however it may try. 

This, then, is our final and confirmed judgment. Well ; 
'< this is the Lord's doing," whether it be *' marvellous ia 
onr eyes," or not. Unaided reason, education, or experience, 
never taught this lesson, nor led to this solemn persuasion. 
Many, indeed, exclaim, during the course of a gay or worldly 
life, and especially at the close of it, " Vanity of vanities ; 
all is vanity and vexation of spirit ;" but only those who 
are taught of God, learn this from a just estimate of the 
value of the soul, the greatness of salvation, and the gran- 
deur of eternity : and from these high and holy considera* 
tions, as well as from disappointments, and more than from 
disappointments, we have learned this lesson ; and, there- 
fore, we too have been '* taught of God." This is not dis- 
proved, nor even rendered very doubtful, by the melancholy 
and humiliating fact, that we *' find another law in our mem- 
bers, warring against the law in our mind." Paul found 
this law in himself, notwithstanding all his piety and in- 
spiration ; and it warred so fiercely against his better prin- 
ciples, as to make him a " wretched man ;" and so success- 
fully, at times, as to enthral him. It did not, however, 
drive him to despair. He allowed his deep consciousness 
of carnal and worldly tendencies, to humble him before God 
and man ; for he confessed them to both ; and publicly, as 
well as in secret, groaned under them : but still, he did not 
allow them to disprove, to himself or others, the reality of 
his conversion. He never forgot nor winked at the law of 
sin which he found in himself: but neither did he forget 
or underrate that law of his mind which opposed it, and 
condemned it. He as much ascribed unto the Holy Spirit, 
his desire to do good, and his inward love to goodness, as 
he ascribed to himself all his evil tendencies. In a word, 
be put all that was good, and all that was bad, to its proper 
account : the former to the account of grace ; the latter to 
Ihat of nature. 
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He was riglil ; for as there was a dfxnon battle going OA 
in his mind daily, there were of course tvjo sides ; and the 
contest proved that grace was in the field, as well as nature. 
Indeed, the hotter the contest, and the harder the struggle, 
the more certain it was, that the Spirit had lifted up a stand- 
ard against the flesh* And now, what use ought we to 
make of Paul's example and experience ? Some make a 
mcked use of them ; employing them even to excuse actual 
■ins. Paul does, indeed, say of himself, *' the evil I toouid 
noi, thai I do .*** but not even the effrontery of the infat««ated 
men who apply this to palliate their own vices, would dare 
to insinuate that his wish to be sober, ended in drunken- 
ness ; or that his wish to be honest, ended in fraud ; or 
that his wish to speak tlie truth, ended in falsehood ; or 
that his wish to be chaste, ended in crime ; or that his wish 
to be benevolent, ended in selfishness. Antinomianism !*• 
self, has not the hardihood to charge this on Paul, nor yet 
to suspect him of it. Whatever he may have felt of the 
workings of the flesh, he did not do '* the works of the flesh," 
nor " live afler the flesh." 

In like manner when he says, *' what I hate, that do /," 
no one can point to any thing hateful, which Paul indulged 
after his coiiveniion. He no doubt both did and said things 
which he hated ; for ho hated all sin : but we might just as 
well say, that he committed all sins, as say that he lived 
in the indulgence of any vice. He could not do the former ; 
and all his history proves that he was neither sensual nor 
selfish. It is, therefore, only a mind radically, and almost 
recklessly, vicious, that could pervert the humble confes- 
sions of Paul, into excuses for vice. 

It is not for this, nor for any unholy purpose, that you 
wish to understand Paul's melancholy and remarkable con- 
fessions ; and to know what use you may fairly make of 
the principle of them in your own case. You see more in 
them than you like to look at steadfastly : but you feel per- 
suaded that Paul meant nothing bad. Rather than admit 
that he did, you would try to believe that he was not speak- 
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illg of himself) but of an uticonrerted inail. W«Ii; if you 
lArant nothing from the distinction which Paul drew between 
himself, and sin that dwelt in him, bnt just what Paul WftinV 
ed from it, I can soon put you in the track of arriving kt 
both his meaning and his motives. Yon tnust not, howevibfy 
be disappointed, if I quote no authorities for my explana- 
tions, but those which Paul himself furnishes. I hare 
more reasons, than the want of room, foir confining myself 
to the apostle's own opinions on this subject Much, in- 
deed, might be quoted, from the tincie of Augustine to thAt 
of Luther, and from the Refbrmation down to this present 
moment : but noiie who kno^, well, how muclk, will won- 
der that I award to Paul the privilege which even Agrippa 
granted to him : — " Pduly'thou art permitted to sptakfor thif' 
seip 

I have baid that Paul Ascribes to himself all the blame of 
Ml his evil tendencies, and of all the sin and shortcomings 
which these evil propendities led to. This assertion I now 
repeat, in the very face of his repeated declaration : " If I 
do that I would not, it is no more I that do it^ but -sin that 
dwelleth in me.*^ This seems, indeed, to contradict flatly 
my statement : but it only seems to do so. Remember, this 
is not the only instance in which Paul distinguishes 
between himself and what dwelt in him. When speaking 
of the life of faith which he lived, " I live — yet not I — but 
Christ liveth in me." Was, then, his life of faith not lived 
by himself, or did he not reckon it his own personal life, 
because Christ lived in him ? Let Paul speak for himself. 
He says as expressly, " I now live the life," as he says, 
" Not I, but Christ liveth in m.e," Gal. ii. 20. Thus he as 
much claims for himself the act and habit of believing, 
as he disclaims being at all either the author or the finisher 
of his faith. And the exercise of faith, oil the Son of God, 
was as much Paul's personal and proper act, as the prin- 
ciple of his faith was the gift of God, and the fruit of the 
Spirit : for it was not Christ in him that believed for him ; 
but that enabled him to believe for himself. Now, was it 



not just as possible for Paul to dietingtiUh between .himself 
and sin that dwelt in him, without at all intending by that 
distinction to excuse or extenuate his faults and failings ; 
as to distinguish between himself and Christ living in him, 
without at all ceasing to regard faith or holiness as personal 
virtues! Here is the real clew to the whole labyrinth of 
this intricate subject. In the one case, Paul is aecountmg 
for his sins and shortcomings (not excusing them) by tra- 
cing them to their true source, a sinful nature. In. the other 
case he is also accounting for his being &ble, .not withstand- 
ing «uch a nature, to live a life of ! faith. The cau^e,, both 
,o( his holiness and of his unholiness, .dwelt in him: rthe 
»oattse of the former by grace j the .cause of the latter by 
rnatune: but the effects of both -were equally Paulas own 
personal actions. 

Let lis go over this ground again ; for there is an air of 
Abstraction •about the argument yet, which does not suit tJle 
eonversational character, and especially not the experi- 
mental design of these Essays. Now the case is simply 
this: Paul ascribed both his faith and holiness to Christ, 
as their original and final cause; but not so as to imply 
that he himself was not believing, or that he himself was 
not following holiness. Ho knew that he was doing both ; 
and, accordingly appropriated to himself all that God had 
promised to personal piety, /have fought a good fight — / 
have - kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness. Thus, he did not throw off 
the personal obligation or advantage of being holy, be- 
cause* Christ dwelt in him. And, in like manner, he did 
lYOt throw off from himself the blame or -shame of his un- 
- holiness, beoause sin dwelt in him. Accordingly the in- 
d welling of Christ made Paul thankful; and the indwel- 
ling of ^ntnade Paul wretched. Thus, the effects of each 
cause had their natural influence upon his conscience. He 
was delighted when he felt and acted agreeably to the will 
of the indwelling Saviour ; and wretched wher^ever -be 
acted or felt agreeably to the will of indwelling ain. 
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Having thus seen, that Paul never dreamed that grace set 
aside his personal connexion with his duties, it is easy to 
see that nature could not set aside his personal connexion 
with his sins or shortcomings. But now, why did he draw 
these distinctions between himself, and the principle? 
which thus dwelt in him ? What were his motives, if this 
was his meaning ? Certainly not such motives as some 
impute to him. He did distinguish between ** the old man,*' 
and *' the new man" of his character : but not in order to 
extinguish his sense of guilt, when he yielded to, or was 
overcome by " the old man." No, indeed ! Paul had an- 
other and a better way of relieving his conscience, when 
it accused him. He carried the whole burden of his sin 
and imperfection direct to the cross ; and dropped none of 
it by the way, upon either imaginary or metaphysical 
grounds. Both as a Christian and as a philosopher, Paul 
was above all such trickery and trifling. He was as inca- 
pable of throwing any of the blame of what was unholy 
about him upon abstract or impersonal causes, as he was 
of resolving it into the influence of ** the evil stars" of as- 
trology, or " the evil eye" of witchcraft. 

What, then, was his real object in distinguishing between 
himself and sin that dwelt in him ? What did he gain, or 
propose to gain, by drawing this line of separation ? ** Much 
in every way." It was, indeed a master-stroke of holy 
policy, to proclaim thus, before the church and the world, 
that sin was not himself. He thus conimitted himself, soul, 
body, and spirit, (beyond all retraction or retreat,) to war a 
good warfare against sin in all its forms. For, having once 
publicly and solemnly singled out " the old man," as his 
worst enemy ; and disclaimed him as his master ; and de- 
nounced him to crucifixion, Paul had no alternative but to 
fight on to the end, or brand himself for ever as a coward 
and a traitor. This was a fine pledged position to stand 
in before God and man ! It made all PauPs relations to 
time, strengthen his relations to eternity. Earth as well 
as heaven, expected him to resist sin manfully, from the 
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OMMneiit he openly renounced it. Even Satan would have 
been surprised, after this, to have found Paul tampering 
with temptation ; if not also afraid to tempt him ; for even 
Satan Jiess from resolute resistance. 

Another great advantage gained by Paul, from making 
and keeping up the distinction between sin and himself, 
was, that he was thus led to lay his account with, and to 
stand prepared for, " the flesh lusting against the Spirit/* 
Accordmgly, whilst the plagues of his heart pained and 
humbled him, they never drove him either to despair of 
salvation, or to doubt his conversion \ but the more ** the 
law in his members warred against the law of his mind,** 
the more he prized the law of his mind, and the closer he 
clung to the Saviour who implanted it, that it might be up- 
held and strengthened. Thus he gathered from the very 
weakness of his grace, when it was weak, reasons for faith 
and prayer ; and instead of allowing nature to disprove his 
grace, made the' strength of nature his chief inducement for 
seeking more grace. And thus we ought to judge and act. 
It will never do to throw up hope, nor to throw down the 
armour of God, as unwarranted to us, because flesh and 
blood rebel against judgment and conscience ; nor because 
we feel prone to depart from the living God ; nor because 
the world has too much influence upon us ; nor because 
Satan tempts us : these are the very reasons why we should 
take unto us the whole armour of God, to wear and wield it 
for our defence. It is all provided, just because there is all 
this outward and inward opposition to contend against. If, 
therefore, we are really inclined to contend and resist, the 
opposing force is any thing but proof that we are strangers 
to grace. 

Another advantage gained by Paul, from this distinction, 
was that it enabled him to ascertain exactly the real state 
of his personal piety. Having laid it down as a maxim, 
that he would identify himself with nothing that was evil, 
and own nothing but what was good, he saw, at a glance, 
how both his character and conscience stood before God 
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Thus he could tell at any time, whether he ttra^ 'Rowing 
or declining in grade ; and take his nieasures aiccorditlgly. 
And in this clear light, what a clear sight he irould obtain 
of himself ! Shall I say — how little he would 6ften, yea 
always, appear in his own eyers, by thus acknowledging 
nothing, to be himself , but just What was good? And if 
Paul was thus humbled, how the use of hi^ maxim Would 
hiinible us ! True ; but it wouM no more harih us fh^h it 
did him. It kept him living an habitual life of fkith on the 
Son of God : and the more we feel our own 'un worthiness, 
the more we ought to imitate Paul in this habitual believ- 
ing. Nothing he saw in himself — ^nothing but what he Tsaw 
in the worthiness of the Lamb slain, could have kept even 
Paul from sinking into despair; and that 'worthinoss 'dan 
counterbalance even all our unworthiness ! 

Thus, when the spirit, as well ais the letter, bf Paul's 
distinctions between hiinself and sin, is brought out by his 
own explanation, and cleared up by his own habits, his 
declaration, " not I, but sin," appears the very crown of his 
heovenly-mindedness. He so 'desired and expected to ^be 
entirely and eternally free from all sin, that he would bWn 
none of it, as either his element or his delight. 

It is not my fault, if these remarks expose some writers 
to the charge of more earthly-mindedness than they acknow- 
ledged. Indeed, there is a deep taint of sheer and shauKe- 
ful legality y in some of the popular explanations of '' the 
two natures," as they are called : for, if " the old man "be 
made a scapegoat to bear away any of the iniquity of the 
teal man ; what is this but just so far taking away " the new 
man" from the cross of Christ ? Paul's distinctions between 
the old and new man had none of this effect upon his con- 
science or conduct. Sin and imperfection left him a 
wretched man; and from that wretchedness, he neither 
found uor sought any relief, but " through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, Rom. vii. 24, 25. All theories of indwelling sin 
%te, therefore, the' ripe fruits of that sin itself, if they tend 
eitlter to lessen the evil of sin, so that it creates no wretch- 
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edness in the conscience -, or so, that any part of sin is 
reckoned too impersonal to require the blood of atonement. 

In like manner, the theory which represents the old na- 
ture as remaining the same to the last, affirms either a mere 
truism, or a direct falsehood. If by remaining the same to 
the last, be meant, that all the indwelling sin which remains 
to the last is sinful, this is a mere truism : but, if it be 
meant that our fallen and sinful nature undergoes no sanc- 
tifying change by the work of the Holy Spirit, this is a 
falsehood. For, the influences of the Spirit are a remedy ; 
«nd this says that they cure nothing ; they are purifying ; 
and this says that they cleanse nothing : they are transform- 
ing ; and this says that they alter nothing ! The form of 
this reflection upon the work of the Sanctifier, is not mend- 
ed by saying, that He perfects the new nature although He 
does not improve the old nature : for, as it is the old or 
human nature which requires renewal -or sanctification, 
how can He be a sanctifler, if He do not operate upon it ? 
-Besides ; as the believer does become a better m^n by the 
work of the Spirit, these are distinctions, really without a 
diflerence ; — although, alas, not without a baneful influence 
upon half-hearted professors. They have heard good men 
confessing that their nature was as bad as ever ; and avow- 
ing that they never expect it to become at all better ; and 
as this admission just suits the taste of those who dislike 
self-denial, self-examination, and habitual watchfulness over 
the heart and habits, they seize on it, and apply it to them- 
selves, in the face of the fact, that the men who foolishly 
made the admission, were good m^n,axid striving to be 
better from day to day. 

There is something controversial in the aspect of these 
remarks : not, however, in their spirit. I owe it to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and to your spiritual hedth, to guard 
you Sgailrst all "vain philosophy" on this subject. And 
-all theology which would divert us m the least fr<Hn the 
Cross of Christ, when we are pained by the plagues of our 
<i^n h&a¥t6,-i8 both vain and vicious philosophy. Ai|d so 
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also is that, wbich would teach us not to expect any inif 
prorement of our depraved nature, from the work of the 
Holy Spirit. The body of indwelling sin, like the body of 
our actual sins, is a biurden that must be carried direct to 
the cross : and, to grow better in heart and life, is the only 
** growth in grace," which God has promised, or which the 
Spirit will promote. Those, therefore, only trifle with us, 
who would teach us to make aUawanees for the workings 
of our old nature. We ought, indeed, to lay our account 
with them, and even with a toar of nature against grace ; 
but the guilt of this inward rebellion, like that of outward 
rebellion, can only be removed by pardon. And, as God 
will " abundantly pardon," whenever we humbly confess, 
we can have no occasion for allowances or subterfuges. 
No ! not even when we seem to ourselves growing v)orse, 
instead of better, in the frame of our mind. This does hap- 
pen at times : and when it does, there is something tempt- 
ing in the theory of shifting off from ourselves some of the 
blame, by setting up a perversion of the plea, *^ not I, but 
sin that dwelleth in me." This is, however, a temptation* 
In fact, we have neither need nor use for it ; seeing the 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin. 

The plea of infirmity is, however, valid, in all cases of 
real bodily or mental weakness. O, yes ; God interprets 
real weakness, as tenderly as the Saviour did in Gethse- 
mane, when he said of the sleeping disciples, " the spirit 
indeed is willing ^ but the flesh is weak,** 

God also " knoweth our frame, and remembereth that we 
are but dust," when the frail body unhinges the willing 
mind. Then He sympathizes as readily and fully with us, 
as we do with a partner or child who is overcome by long 
watching at our sick bed. The heaviness of their eyes 
does not hide from us the willingness of their spirit. *< I 
sleep, but my heart waketh," is a plea which the God of 
Glory will as readily admit from his suffering children, as 
we admit it from our watching partner or child. 

I have now brought before you the great principles of the 
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Gespel ; and, if they do not meet your case at once, ytm 
must re-examine them, until you find relief from them. 
They are able, both to make you wise unto salvation, and 
to make you aware of your own interest in the salvation of 
God. Do not, therefore, seek for relief from any other 
quarter, nor by any other process. " / wUl now doubt for 
you^ said the venerable Rowland Hill, to a man who 
gave up doubting, without giving up his old sins. 
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No. I. 
ON THE FEAR OF DISPLEASING GOD. 

We have no real occasion to suspect the genuineness 
of our faith or our repentance, if we are conscientiously 
afraid of displeasing God — as "the God of salvation." We 
are not strangers to the regenerating work of tlie Holy 
Spirit, if we can no longer think lightly of the divine dis- 
pleasure, nor venture to do what we know must incur it. 
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When the conscience is thus tender and timid, lest God 
should be angry, and lest the Saviour should be dishonoured, 
and lest the Spirit should be grieved, it is both unnecessary 
and unwise to doubt the reality of our conversion. For, 
as without this holy fear of displeasing Godj nothing could 
prove our conversion ; so nothing can disprove it, whilst 
this fear influences our habits and spirit. No want of 
present joy or peace, can invalidate that past work of the 
Holy Spirit, which made us afraid of offending God. This 
is a surer mark and proof of " having the spirit," than any 
comfort we ever longed for would be. Joy may be a delu- 
sion ; and peace, but self-flattery ; but the dread and 
hatred of sin never can be a mistake. This is *' the renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost," wherever it exists, and however 
it may be surrounded with weak hopes or fluctuating en* 
joyment. In a word, no one but a true believer is consci- 
entiously and habitually afraid of displeasing the God oS 
salvation. 

This is, as might be expected, one of the grand and ob- 
vious distinctions between the. converted and unregenerate. 
Those who persist, under whatever pretence, in remaining 
unborn '* again of the Spirit,** may, indeed, stand so far 
in awe of the divine displeasure, as to abstain from gross 
sins ; but they are not much afraid of heart sins, nor at 
all alarmed at vain thoughts. The fear of displeasing 
God by coldness or formality in prayer ; or by a want of 
relish for spiritual things; or by a dull frame of mind 
under divine ordinances, is hardly known to thenL Such 
things are, in their esteem, too minute and immaterial to 
displease God. 

This is only what might be expected from unrenewed 
men. For, how could they have a tender conscience on 
such points, whilst they can reconcile their conscience to 
bear with an unchanged heart ? No duty is more obvious, 
because none is more necessary, or more encouraged, than 
the duty of being '< bom again." Nothing, indeed, is more 
displeasing to God, or dishonouring to the Holy Spirit, than 



remaining in a state of nature. The man who can rocon- 
cile himself to continue an nnconverted man, in the face of 
all the proTiston which God has made and oflfered, in order 
to convert him, is therefore not likely to tremble at wander- 
ing or vain thoughts. A wrong spirit must be very wrong 
indeed, to alarm those who can excuse an unregenerate 
spirit : for the want of '* a new heart,** is of all wants the 
most inexcusable. Starving in the midst of plenty, would 
not be a more desperate or wanton act ofsuieide, than keep- 
ing " a heart of stone,** is, of rebellion against God ; be- 
cause, there is neither any necessity, nor any good reason, 
for any man, under the gospel, remaining a single day un- 
converted. It is as much his duty to be bom again of the 
Spirit to spiritual life, as to sustain his natural life by food : 
for all the provision of the gospel is as much intended to 
produce and prolong spiritual life in the soul, as food is to 
sourish the body. 

Now, one of the chief characteristics of " a new heart 
and a right spirit** is, that the real subjects of his divine 
change, judge, on new principles and on a new scale, what 
is likely to displease God. Instead of satisfying them- 
selves with avoiding those sins which displease man as 
well as God, they also set themselves to guard against many 
things which the world does not reckon sinful. They see 
and feel, that God is both displeased and dishonoured by 
unholy thoughts and desires, as well as by immoral con- 
duct. Aware that he ** looketh on the heart** with a scru- 
tinizing eye, they too look on it, and mark how its frame 
and feelings correspond with its professions and obligations. 
And, not unfreqnently, they rise from this self-examination, 
as much humbled, if not as much afraid, as if they had been 
reviewing the catalogue of their ** old sins.** Their con- 
science bleeds and trembles over the recollection of heartless 
prayers, and lifeless sacraments, and heedless reading of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

We know, experimentally, something of this pain and 
•faftme. We have unfeignedly wondered, that ** the sins of 
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our holy things," did not provoke God to mingle «ur blood 
with our sacrifices. And now — no degree of the form of 
godliness, without something of its potoer, can satisfy our 
conscience. We find it absolutely necessary to take cane 
that our spirit^ as well as our conduct, shall not incur the 
divine displeasure. 

This holy fear of displeasing God is not, however, the 
whole spirit of Christian obedience, nor of Christian watch- 
fulness. Yaiuable as it is, as a principle of both, and v^- 
id as it is, as a proof of saving conversion, it is not the best 
nor the easiest spirit of duty. 

It is, however, a spirit which we can never safely dis- 
pense with. It must not be disj^aced by any other motive. 
For, although there are higher and holier motives than the 
fear of displeasing, they are- all so holy, that they cannot 
be acted upon, nor yielded unto, where this godly fear is not 
cherished. It is, indeed, the only element in which love, 
or gratitude, or zeal, can be kept in a healthy state. They 
were bom in that element ; and, therefore, cannot kve loftg 
out of it. Holy fear is " the native air" oi the filial spirit 
of adoption. Accordingly, God assures us, that '* Happy is 
the man who feared alway" And never was the truth or 
the wisdom of this maxim, more illustriously exemplified 
than in the primitive churches. They " multiplied" whilst 
they walked equally '* in the fear of the Lord, and in the 
comfort of the Holy Ghost." Acts ix. 31. 

But, whilst the fear of displeasing God is thus important 
and indispensable, both the desire and the hope of pleasing 
God are equally necessary, if we would obey in the stpiiit 
of the gospel. Indeed, we are sure to displease God, if 
we do not try to please him in obeying. For obedience, 
however conscientious, is not filial nor cheerful, until its 
grand aim is to be '* well pleasing in His sight." And, as 
obedience is never so acceptable or glorifying to God, as 
when it is intended to please him, so it is never so easy to 
ourselves as when this is its express object. 

It does not require much humility to say, in answer to 
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this remark, that our poor services are too imperfect to 
warrant any hope that God should be pleased with them. 
They are, indeed, both poor and imperfect. It is even a 
wonder that we are not punished for their imperfections* 
We cannot, therefore, think too lowly of our best services. 
We ought not, however, to think meanly of well-meant 
obedience. It is imperfect; but it is not oontemptible, 
except when it is put forward as a ground of hope, or as a 
price for mercy ; and thus, it never is reckoned by any be- 
liever. We never dream of atoning for sin, nor of meriting 
heaven, even by the work of faith and the labour of love. 
But, on the other hand, neither do we ever dare to think 
meanly of that work, nor of that labouf , when they are per- 
formed by other Christians. We feel warranted and bound 
'* to esteem them highly for their works' sake." And they 
feel under the same obligation to respect what is good in 
our character. They know that we are imperfect, and we 
know that they are not perfect ; but neither, on that ac« 
count, despise the obedience of the other, or think it un» 
worthy of notice. It is, in both, the practical proof of their 
faith. 

Now, as the proof of faith, and as the fruit of the Spirit, 
we ourselves venture to regard our obedience with some 
pleasure. We are, indeed, displeased with it, and ashamed 
of it, and almost afraid to admit that it amounts to proof; 
but, still, we do hope that it affords some evidence, both to 
God and man, that we are not unbelievers. What we are 
by Grace, and what we do by Grace, and what we wish to 
be, form the materials from which we humbly venture to 
conclude, that neither our faith nor om* repentance is in- 
sincere. Howerer much, therefore, we are displeased 
with ourselves, (and we cannot be too much so,) it is still 
the fact, that we are so far pleased with the change which 
grace has effected upon us, as to consider it a token for 
good, and some sign that we have not believed in vain, nor 
received the grace of God in vain. We may not yenture 
to draw this conclusion in expteta words, nor yet to look 
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steadfastly at it in thought ; but we do take it for gmited« 
in some degree. Indeed, if we did not^ we should be com- 
pelled to regard ourselves as still '* in the gall of bittemessi 
and in the bond of iniquity.** For, if our character and 
conduct) and spirit prove nothingi in favour of our coaver- 
sion, we must relinquish the fond hope that we are con* 
Terted ; and this — we are not willing to give up entirely. 
And, we have no occasion to give it up at all, if we are 
conscientiously afraid of displeasing Grod. There is '* the 
root of the matter " in the heart, wherever this holy fear 
influences the life. 

There is, then, some reason why we should feel some 
pleasure in what we ourselves do and endure, agreeably to 
the Will of God ; because it would be both unreasonable 
and unwise not to be pleased, when we see others endeav- 
ouring to glorify God. Accordingly, we are delighted when 
others walk at all worthy of their high and holy calling* 
We never think that they are making God their debtor by 
such conduct ; but we often think that God will not be un- 
mindfid of such conduct. We attribute no legal merit to it ; 
but we do attach great importance to it, as the work of 
faith and the labour of love. And, as such, it is well pleas- 
ing to all who love holiness. Even the world pretends to 
be much pleased with a consistent Christian. 

And, is God's temper, or rule of Judging, so unUk$ all 
the best principles by which his people judge of each other, 
that He is not at all pleased with conduct which thus de- 
lights them ? Is He but just not angry, when they are glad 
to see each other " walking in the truth ?" Is He. all but 
disappointed, when even his angels rejoice over the peni- 
tent ? 

We do not think so, in the case of others, whatever we 
may suspect in our own case. We are sure that God was 
well pleased with some of the patriarchs, with many of the 
prophets, and with most of the apostles. We know, that 
whenever his lips have said, *' Well done," to any of his 
servants, the sentence has been preceded by feelings of 



pletaure in kis ndad : for such a cordial ^proval at the 
close of life, implies many feelings of complacency during 
the progress of life. 

All this Mre admit and admire, so far as the generality of 
both the Old and New Testament Saints are concerned* 
And, even in the case of some eminent Christians, of our 
own times, we cannot doubt the love of God to them. We 
feel, instinctirely, that He looks upon them with real com- 
placency, and with some delight. Not, however, that we 
forget his infinite condescension in doing so, nor that we 
overlook the medium through which he exercises it ; bul 
because we are warranted to believe that *' God in Christ," 
does amdeseend thus. But, whilst we can allow all thist 
and even realize it, on behalf of others, we hesitate to ap- 
ply it unto ourselves. We are so displeased with our own 
obedience, and especially with our own hearts, that we can 
hardly imagine how God can even bear with either. The 
very utmost we venture to expect is, that we may not be 
cut down as cumberers of the^ ground; and even that 
escape, we feel to be undeserved by us, and only probable 
from the intercession of Christ. 

But, we have already seen that we actually regard the 
change which has taken place in our hearts and habits, as 
amounting to such a sign of faith and repentance, if not to 
such proof of them, that it would be both ungrateful and 
unwise to doubt our conversion. Now, if this change for 
the better warrant us to hope that '* the good work** is be- 
gun in us, it warrants us to hope, also, that God is pleased 
with aU that is good, in the fruits of that work. All that, 
is, indeed, so little, that we may well wonder how it can 
be acknowledged as even *' a kind of first-fruits" of the 
Spirit. But, still, if God do condescend to look with some 
complacency, as well as with forbearance, on *' the bruised 
reed and the smoking fiax," it cannot be so wise on our part, 
as it seems humble, to overlodc the fact. Now, ** the Lord 
taketh pleasure in ihem who fear Him, and that hope tn Hie 
mereif ;" and as we do both, and that from the heart too, it 
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is not presumption, but wisdom and duty, to believe that our 
godly fear of him, and our humble hope in him, are pleasing 
to him. I do not mean, of course, that God is satisfied with them. 
We ourselves are not. Much less can God be so. But still, I 
do mean-^that if we are sure of their sincerity, and of their 
exclusive reliance on Christ for acceptance, we may be 
equally sure that God is, so far, pleased with them. For, 
whilst it is only with ** the full corn in the ear" that He can 
be fully pleased, still, as that is ^^ first the blade, and then 
the ear, and after that the full com in the ear," it is evident 
that even the blade is more than just not despised. In na- 
ture, the same sun that glows upon the full ear, gilds the 
tender leaf; and in grace, the God who condescends to 
shed all *' the light of his countenance" on the. matured 
Christian, condescends also to smile on the well-meant 
services of the weak and timid Christian. This is, indeed, 
unspeakably kind! It is, however, equally wise. For, by 
thus cherishing, as well as nourishing the blade, its prog- 
ress into the *< ear," and on to the " full ear," is best se- 
cured. 

Those who can seize upon the concessions thus made in 
behalf of young and recent converts, and for the encourage- 
ment of heavily tried pilgrims, and can turn these conces- 
sions into excuses for not growing in grace, have reason to 
suspect that '* the root of the matter" is not in them. He 
is not conscientiously afraid of displeasing God, who can 
turn the fact, that God is pleased even with the day of 
small things, into an argument against the necessity of 
striving to please God more and more. There is, indeed, no 
small degree of searedness of consciences, whenever an 
unfair advantage is taken, or a wrong use made, of that 
gracious fact. My soul ! come not thou into the secret of 
man who cools in the very beams, which are intended to 
•kindle holy desire, and to increase holy effort. 

There aire, however, some pic^esaed. disciples who, with- 
out being of his reckless character, are yet ao undecided 
m character, that they feel that they are left out tn aH 
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those lists of converts, which make the proof of conversiw 
rest upon character. Even they themselves dare not ex- 
actly identify themselves with those believers, who judge 
of their faith by their works ; nor with those who con- 
clude from their fear of displeasing God, that they are bom 
again of the Spirit. All this is beyond their experience. 
They have not got this length. And yet — ^they do not 
reckon themselves utter strangers to a work of Grace. 
They even cling fondly and firmly to the hope, that what 
they once felt under the Gospel, and what they occasion- 
ally feel still, must surely be saving grace. It is not sancti* 
fying grace yet, they allow ; and, therefore, they do not 
venture to try it by that test. But still, they cannot forget 
it, nor forego the hope that it will, one day, tutn out to be 
that too. 

Now, many cutting things mighty with much justice, be 
aaid to this class. They are a Mrge class ; and, therefore, 
dangerous to others, who z^ mora conscientious. It ought 
also to be well known, ^s^t they are well knotvn by those 
who watch for souls* ^nd guard the purity of the church. 
All this, howev^, will not mend them. The only thing 
in the form of means, that can do such persons any good, 
is, to call tliem off from the negative work of pleasing 
themselves with certain feelings, to the positive work of 
striving to please God, by duty and devotion. 

Were I called upon to address one of this class in {Hi- 
rate, I would give him credit, at once, for all the experi- 
ence he laid claim to. I might not think it Christian ex- 
perience ; but I would put the very best construction upon 
every avowal of right principle or good feeling, which he 
ventured to make. There may be a spark of grace, 
amongst the ashes of his first convictions and resolutions. 
He may have ** fallen amongst fkieves,^^ as he " went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho ;" or he may not have understood 
clearly, at his outset in a profession of religion, either the 
Gospel itself, or the spirit of the Christian obedience. In 
m word» there is sure to be in bis case» some good causa 
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for pity f as well as for blame ; for all is not hopeless or bad 
in die case of any man who, like the dove in the deluge, 
keeps hovering around the ark. He is any thing but given 
np by God, who cannot tear himself away from either the 
Word or the people of God, even although both cut him to 
the heart at times. And he ought not to be given over, nor 
yet reproved only, by those who know the heart of the 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

1 would, therefore, set him at once to try to please God. 
There is nothing so easy as this, when there is an honest 
desire to please Him ; because there is nothing so simple. 
For whoever has any right ideas of God, must see at a 
glance, what kind of praying, and what kind of conduct, 
and what kind of spirit, would please Him. A man whose 
ideas of God are but few and very superficial, and who 
is not very willing to serve Him, may judge very partially, 
and very ill, in a question ^ibout displeasing God. Inclina- 
tion may bias his judgment anl betray his conscience, when 
fill that he aims at is merely not t» incur displeasure. But 
the moment a man proposes to hiuself to please God, 
by a duty, or by a prayer, or by a tempei^or by an act of 
self-denial, he sees at once how it ought to be done. He 
feels instinctively that nothing can please, whkh is not, in 
some way, intended to please. And if he must confess that 
he has no wisk to please God, he surely can no longer give 
himself credit for possessing any principle or spark of 
grace. For, its great principle being love to God, and its 
least spark being a desire to be loved by God, both are 
utterly wanting where there is no wish to please Him. 
We neither love any one, nor desire to be loved by any 
one, whom we are unwilling to please. All human love 
both discovers and proves itself, by attempts to please. 

When the work of Grace is placed in this light, any 
man can judge, at once, whether he be a subject of it or 
not ; because every man knows well, whether he tries to 
please God or not. And the man who has never tried, and 
has no inclination to try, must feel that it would be madness 
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in him, to think himself safe, or even in the way of sal- 
vation. 

It would be equally unwise and unkind to forget heref 
that these remarks will occasion " great seafchings of 
heart," and even some pain of heart, amongst a class of 
disciples whose conscience is not untender. Some have 
never ventured to think that they could please God ; and, 
therefore, they have confined their endeavours to the single 
point of trying not to displease Him. Any thing beyond 
this, they have deemed to be impossible, in their case. 
Until now, they may never have been struck with the fact, 
that a desire to please God, is* the filial spirit of evangelical 
obedience. Yea, until now, they may have thought that it 
would be a want of proper humility and modesty, even to 
imagine that the^ could please God. And even now, they 
are not so familiar with the subject, as to see how it is cal« 
culated to encourage them. 

Now, if this be your case, nothing is farther from my in- 
tention, than to confound you with those who have no wish 
to please God. And you ought to be equally careful not to 
confound yourself with them. The cases are quite differ- 
ent. On your part, there is not an utter want of inclination 
to please God. You may not have called nor considered your 
conscientious attempts to obey, and submit, and watch, 
attempts to please Him. You thought of them, only as the 
least you could do, in proof of your desire to avoid His 
displeasure. You were afraid, not averse, to take any 
higher view of your conduct or spirit, in religion. And the 
hesitation — the difficulty — ^you now feel, arises, not from 
indifference on your part whether God was pleased or not ; 
but from not seeing how He could be at all pleased with 
you, whilst you had so much reason to be displeased with 
yourself. For, you would be delighted ! if you could think 
that God had felt any pleasure, in any of your humble at- 
tempts to serve Him. Well ; He was pleased with all 
your conscientious watching and walking, which had for 
their object not to displease nor dishonour Him. God is 
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alwa}r0 pleased when his people revere his authority, and 
try to live to his glory. And, did they all understand and 
believe this often-revealed fact, they would all do more and 
better in his service. 

It is however, not very easy to comprehend this fact, 
even after seeing that it is both an often and clearly- revealed 
fact. And it is peculiarly difficult to see, how the habitual 
belief of it could be combined with habitual humility, and 
especially with the dread of a self-righteous spirit. For, 
should we not be in perpetual danger of falling into a legal 
spirit, and of thinking loo highly of ourselves, if we allowed 
ourselves, from day to day, to think that God was at all 
pleased with us ? Would not familiarity with such a hope, 
betray us unto pride, if not into some presumption ? Besides ; 
whoever saw any, even of the most eminent Christians, 
actuated by the belief that God was pleased with them ? 
Have they not all gone through life, and into Eternity, making 
mention of the Kighteousness of Christ, and of His only ? 
Has not God's being " well pleased" in Christ, been the 
sole and sheet anchor of all whom we have seen live or 
die in the faith ? Is it not, then, safest, on the whole, to 
confine ourselves to the habit of guarding against displeas- 
ing God ; and to leave it to the Judgment-seat and Heaven, 
to make manifest to us both the kind and the degree of 
that pleasure, which God " taketh in them who fear Him ?" 
They will be able to bear the discovery with meekness 
then, and to be sure to make a good use of it there : where- 
as, here, it might puff them up, and thus pervert them from 
the simplicity of the Gospel. 

You see that I am not at all inclined to overlook any . 
real or apparent danger, which might arise from attempt- 
ing to act much on this principle. Indeed, I am persuaded, 
that we could not act safely, and long too, on it alone. No 
single principle is enough for beings who have two natures. 
The flesh must have principles suited to control it, as well 
as the spirit principles suited to exalt it. But, whilst we 
thus open our eyes to all the danger which may spring up 



from the self-righteous tendeneies of hnman nature, we 
ought to take equal care not to overlook the danger there is 
of being betrayed by its sUthfvl tendencies ; for we are quite 
as much inclined to be lasy as to be legal. In fact, these 
suspicions about self-righteousness, ought, themselves, to 
be suspected^ until their whde character is thonnighly sifted* 
There is, no doubt, much real honesty in then, and not less 
of good intenti<m ; and yet, there may be, also, some fraud 
in them. Satan is quite capable of weaving a ** wile" to 
entrap the conscience, even out of our humility and self^ 
suspicion. 

Let us, therefore, be very jealous of every consideration, 
which would divert us from trying to please God. What- 
ever would keep out that motive from the list of evangelical 
motives, now that we know it to be one of them, is a mis* 
take, if not something worse. For, only look at the po- 
sition we should place ourselves in, by declining, under 
whatever pretence, to adopt this motive ! In that case, we 
should stand before Qod and man, confessed slaves in the 
service of God ; acting only from fear. Now, that we do 
not. There is something both of hope and love, and more 
of gratitude, influences our obedience. The dread of the 
lash is not our sole, nor our chief, reason for working or 
watching. Why not, then, work and watch, with all these 
better reasons in union with the fine spirit of a fixed pur- 
pose to please God ? All our best motives would improve, 
under the guidance of such a spirit. It would enable them 
to carry us much farther in duty, than they have done. This 
is as obvious, as it is certain. If, therefore, we are willing 
to go farther in servisg God, the way is now open to us. 
We see clearly whefe the spirit of pleasing would lead. 
And now, if we are unwilling to go any farther than we 
have hitherto done, it is not altogether the godly fear of 
self-righteousness which makes us hesitate. 7^ it ? Let 
conscience answer this question, to the Searcher of hearts. 

The fear of self-righteousness must not, however, be laid 
Mide, npr let down. That would, mdeed, be a Satai^^g 



lesson, whieh taugbt us to think lightly of the legal tenden- 
cies of our nature. They are as strong, and as full of strat- 
agem, and as much on the alert to betray us, as our sloth- 
ful propensities are. But, do you not see, that we should 
best defeat both, by aiming to please God ? You do 
see, that this resolution would shake sloth to its very 
centre. It could neither keep on, nor creep on our spirit, 
as it does, if we are determined to please God, by our work 
and warfare. And, what could be such a safeguard against 
legality, as a determination to please Him, by our glorying 
only in the Cross ? O, a clinging to the Righteousness of 
Christ, which had for its immediate object, to please a God 
by its simplicity, its exclusiveness, and its humility, would 
be the true antidote to legality. Whoever, therefore, would 
make and keep Christ '* all and aW in salvation, will best 
do so by trying to make his faith well pleasing untp God. 
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OK REPENTING 80 AS TO PLEASE GOD. 

Unless our repentance please God, it cannot profit us. 
It is not, however^ equally true, that God is displeased with 
our penitonce, because we ourselves are not pleased with 
it. It may be very unsatisfactory to us, and yet *' well 
pleasing" to Him. Angels may have rejoiced over our re- 
pentance, although we can only weep over it.* It may be 
registered in heaven as sincere and saving, and yet suspect- 
ed by us as legal or questionable. 

Is God, then, more easily pleased with the contrition of 
true penitents, than they themselves are ? Can that shame 
or sorrow for sin which dissatisfies us, satisfy Him ? How- 
ever this may be,' one thing is quite certain ; that no real 
penitent was ever perfectly satisfied with his own repent- 
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aiice. Many have been quite sure of the 8in€torit]r of their 
sorrow for sin, and of the cordiality of their hatred to sin; 
but no one was ever quite pleased with either feeling. The 
humblest do not think themselves humble enough ; and the 
most self-abased feel the necessity of sinking deeper in the 
dust of self-abasement before God. What Paul said, in 
reference to his personal holiness, the most penitent would 
readily say concerning his own repentance, " Not as though I 
had already attained, either were already perfect ; hut 1 follow 
after, ^^ Thus, it is a part of true humility, yea, the very spir- 
it of it, to be displeased with itself. And this is one grand 
reason why God is pleased with the penitence of many, who 
are ashamed of the defects, and suspicious of the reality of 
their own repentance. He is pleased to see them displeas- 
ed with themselves. 

It is, therefore, neither a contradiction in terms, nor a 
paradox in truth, to affirm that God may be '* well pleased** 
with our repentance, although we ourselves are afraid to 
call or consider it true repentance. Indeed, the more we 
are ashamed of it, the more God is likely to approve of it. 
Let us not, therefore, wonder nor lament that we are not 
satisfied with the depth of our *' godly sorrow." It would 
not be ^^ godly" sorrow, if we thought it humble enough, or 
could think of it with self-complacency. For, do you not 
see at a glance— that the man who could say or suppose 
that he had repented enough — ^must be both ignorant and 
proud ? There is no " enough" in any right feeling towards 
God, until there can be no more. The humility of peni- 
tence will deepen to all eternity. It will be free in heaven, 
from all pain and shame ; but it will be even more profound 
amidst the splendours of the throne, than it was in the dust 
of the footstool. How, then, could any one, on earth, think 
himself penitent enough ? 

It is, however, one thing to be ashamed of our imperfect 
repentance ; and another, quite different, to have but too 
much cvAse for shame. Grod is certainly not pleased with 
that kind of repentance, which does not try to please Him. 
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Thousands me very much displeased with their own peni 
tence ; but it is not, on that account, pleasing to God. 

This remark does not at all contradict my preceding 
statements. I refer now to those fits and starts of repent- 
ance, which are forced upon the conscience by alarm, and 
thrown off as soon as they will shake off; and to those in- 
tervals of bitter remorse and self- upbraiding, which are fol- 
lowed by a return to the very sins which wrung the con- 
science ; and to those workings of the conscience itself, 
which, whilst they draw on the heart to the very verge of 
penitence, yet leave it unmelted and undecided. Now, 
wherever there is a process of sinning and repenting going 
on ; and wherever the heart withholds itself from giving way 
to the strivings of grace, there may well be great dissatisfac- 
tion with such repentance. And, whether there be so or 
not, God despises it. " A broken and a contrite Jieart, God 
will not despise,^ although there be much imperfection in its 
penitence : but a heart tbat dislikes to melt ; and that tries 
to shut itself up against melting influence ; and that tears 
itself away from prayer and meditation, when they seem 
about to dissolve it in godly sorrow, deserves no pity from 
God. and obtains none, whilst it thus resists his Holy Spir- 
it. Nothing, indeed, is more displeasing to God, than 
hearts which thus start back, " like a deceitful bow," when- 
ever they are brought to the point. And yet, this, alas, i? 
not uncommon. There are many, in whose consciences 
conviction has gone so far, that they keep away from faith- 
ful preaching, because they feel that, under it, they must 
yield to the strivings of the Spirit. And there are more in 
whose bosoms a sense of guilt and danger has such a hold, 
that they dare not venture to pray long in secret, because 
they see clearly how full and fervent prayer would over- 
come their indecision, and disable them from standing out 
against their convictions any longer. O yes ; it is not alto- 
gether from aversion to prayer, nor yet from grudging the 
time, that many shun their closets, and more hurry out of 
them ; but from the conviction that the spirit of prayer, if 
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given way to lioneBti}^, would make habits, and t«iiper% 
sad punsuits give way, which they are not yet willing to 
gire up. For there is a light upon the secrel mercy-seat, 
which they whose '* deeds are evil," and they who aro 
** halting between two opinions," are afraid to face. They 
dare net be much alone with God in the closet, because 
they are unwilling to walk with God in the world. 

There is, however, from time to time, something about 
each of those classes of character, which seems not unlike 
n^pemance ; and which they hope will be accepted as re- 
pentance. But however they may confess or deplore its 
defects^ it is more than imperfect. It is insincere; and, 
therefore, an abomini^ion to the Lord. I do not mean that 
tbere is no sincerity of feeling or purpose, whilst the fit of 
remorse is on, and whilst the interval of self*oQndemnation 
lasts. The pangs of these bitter moments are too acute 
and humiliating, to be insincere. The insincerity is not in 
diem ; but on the conscience which would gladly be rid of 
them ; and in the heart, which has no relish nor desire for 
8 better and abiding class of penitential feelings. It is, 
therefore, of no consequence, however much such persons 
are displeased with their own repentance, whilst they nei- 
ther try nor intend to please God by it. They may well be 
ashamed of it, whilst they shun God in secret, and return 
to their old course whenever their fears subside. 

There is another class of professed penitents, who may 
well be both ashamed and suspicious of their repentance ; 
for it is merely a past event in their history, and not a pres- 
ent feature of their character. It is something they once 
felt deeply, and can never forget ; but it is only a recoUeo-* 
tion of former days. Their tenderness of heart and con- 
fHcience is gone ; and, what is worse, they are not anxious 
for its return. They even seem to think its return unne^ 
cessary. Instead of being penitent now, or of desiring to 
grow in this grace, they satisfy themselves with the bare 
memory of the tears they once shed— of the confessions 
thi^ once utt^ed"— of the pangs they once felu The an- 
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guish and exercises of that solemn period in their past his- 
tory, they have set down as repentance. Then, as they 
think, the divine change from impenitence to saving re- 
pentance took place. And as it was a very great change, 
at the time, they imagine that it stands good stiU, as proof 
of their conversion to God ; and therefore, that its repetition 
is unnecessary. 

This is an awful perversion of past experience ! The 
drunkard might as well comfort himself with the memory 
of his former temperance, as a heartless professor flatter 
himself with the recollection of subsided penitence. Re- 
pentance is no more a single act or emotion, than temper- 
ance is a single act of self-denial. Temperance is habitual 
and continued self-denial ; and repentance is the cultivation, 
through life, of an humble and contrite spirit. 

Nothing is farther from any design, in these remarks, 
than underrating the exercises and emotions with .which 
penitence began. That was a day much and for ever to be 
remembered, which saw us for the first time prostrate and 
broken in spirit before God. We may well look back with 
gratitude and delight, upon that period of our history, when 
we were thoughtful all the day long, and dissolved in tears 
at night ; when we tried how far we could abase ourselves 
before God, and how fervently we .could cry for mercy ; 
when we accounted no confession too humiliating, and no 
self-condemnation too severe ; when our feelings were in- 
expressible, and our groanings unutterable. We cannot 
forget that time, nor cease from regarding it as the date of 
our repentance. Nay, more ; it is not every change, nor 
even many changes for the worse, in this past experience, 
that should be allowed to disprove, or to bring into serious 
doubt, its divine origin. It is too like that " godly sorrow 
which worketh repentance to salvation ;" and too like the 
work of the Holy Spirit in convincing of sin, to be dis- 
proved by relapses into occasional and temporary hardness 
of heart. Sad changes of feeling are common to all peni- 
tents, and inevitable both from our nature and circumstances. 
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Indeed, so far as repentance consists in feeling or Amotion, 
it is impossible to feel equally at all times. 

It is not, therefore, occasional, nor e^en frequent, re- 
lapses into a bad frame of mind, that can or ought to dis- 
credit the sincerity of our penitence. These unhappy 
changes are very different from that unholy change, which 
allows some persons to stake their safety upon a past act 
and period of repentance, which they have no wish to re- 
peat or experience again. Now, there is such a class 
amongst the professors of religion. And I thus point them 
out, not only for warning, but that the sincere may not con- 
found their own imperfections with their presumption and 
insensibility. 

It is, however, impossible to scrutinize principle and 
character thus freely, without detecting in our own peni- 
tence some of the defects which discredit the sincerity of 
other dasses. Such heart-searching is sure to lead to some 
startling discoveries or suspicions, in our own case. And 
then, there is a tendency in the mind of the most conscien- 
tious to fix and dwell upon the startling defect, as if it in- 
validated all their pretensions to real " godly sorrow." And, 
thus, instead of setting ourselves to pray down the defect 
which alarms us, we often set it against our better experi- 
ence and begin to suspect ourselves of hypocrisy or self- 
delusion. How many sad hours have we spent in debating, 
with ourselves, points of this kind ! Some glaring defect 
in our spirit has thrown us upon the racking questions : — 
" Is not this feeling utterly incompatible with a divine change 
of heart ? Is it not impossible that any real convert should 
feel as I do ? Could there ever have been any grace, where 
there is so much deadness and hardness ? Surely, no child 
of God falls into such trains of thought and feeling ?" We 
remember well these ponderings and questionings ! And yet, 
although we remember equally well, that we have often got 
over them, and that our " cast down " soul has been enabled 
to " return to its rest" under the cross ; how readily and easily 
we are entangled again with the very same questions ! 
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Whether, therefore, we consider the waste of time and 
spirits occasioned by thus debating the question of our 
repentance ; or think of the fatal mistakes which some fall 
into, it is of immense importance to inquire, how both may 
be avoided. Now both may be effectually avoided, by all 
who will conscientiously try to phase God with the spirit 
of their penitence. This is " a more excellent way,^^ than 
the usual process of examining and comparing the fluctua- 
ting moods of the mind. " Am I honestly endeavouring to 
please God by my shame and sorrow for sin; — by the 
humility of my spirit ; — ^by the tenderness of my con- 
science ?" — ^is a question we can always answer at once. 
There is no mist about it. It is itself simple, and will 
bring out a simple answer. For we can always tell 
whether we really design and desire to please God, whea 
we confess and deplore sin. 

The adoption of this principle is peculiarly needful, in 
the case of those who have rather submitted to penitential 
feelings, than cultivated or sought for them. There is such 
a class of penitents. They have not resisted the strivings 
of the- Holy Spirit ; nor withheld their hearts from shame 
or sorrow ; nor tried how little humility would please God : 
but still they have not made repentance a study nor ai. 
effort. They have honestly yielded to the convictions 
brought home to them by the Spirit of God, and even wel- 
comed all his melting and humbling influences ; but they 
have not set themselves to seek for an increase of godly 
sorrow. What they have experienced of a broken and 
contrite heart, having sent them direct to the cross, and 
alienated them from the love of sin, they have not deemed 
it necessary to sue for more. They would not shut their 
hearts against more self-abasement, nor be displeased with 
a growing sense of their own un worthiness ; but if these 
feelings do not come unsought, or by sovereign impulse, 
no effort is made to acquire them. They are just welcome 
when they are awakened by a sermon, or excited by the 
sacrament or occur in prayer ; — and that is all. The abi' 
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ding sense of guilt and un worthiness being enonghtokeep 
such converts near to the cross, and far from crime, they 
just leave the spirit of penitence to aecidenttd increase. 
When it declines, they take the alarm, and renew their hu- 
miliation before God ; but whilst it keeps them up suffi* 
ciendy to keep Christ precious to their souls, they are quite 
satisfied. 

*' And is not this enough ?^ If, by this question, you 
mean " enough" to prove that such persons are true peni- 
tents, I readily agree with you. Their sincerity is beyond 
a doubt. But, just because it is thus unquestionable, I 
would urge upon them the duty of a direct and deliberate 
effort io please God by their penitence. Just because I have 
no doubt of their repentance being '* unto life," I would say 
to them — '' What you need in order to a closer and h^pier 
walk with God," is, that you be as anxious to please him by 
your humility, as you are afraid of displeasing him by 
pride. Let the pure spirit of the principle of pleasing, 
regulate your confessions of sin, and your mourning over 
the plagues of your heart. You understand this principle, 
and act upon it in social life, when you offend any one 
whose favour is dear to you. In healing such a breach, you 
do more and better than just express as much regret as 
shall not be exactly displeasing. You are intent on pleas- 
ing the friend you love, by your whole spirit and deport- 
ment. It can be seen in your look, and beard in your tears, 
and gathered from all your manner, that your heart is set 
upon giving your friend all the satisfaction which real sor- 
row can afford ; yea, you would not give him less, even if 
he would accept of less. You love him ; and, feeling that 
you have injured him, you could not be happy without do- 
ing all in your power, to manifest a right spirit towards him 
again. Now, why should not this pure spirit run through 
all your penitential approaches to God ? It is not wanted 
\o pacify him ; but it is wanted in order to please Him. He 
is your Father; and, therefore, you ought to study his 
pleasure, as well as fear his displeasure. And as God 
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condescends to be " even well pleased" with an humble and 
contrite spirit, you may well study to gratify Him. 

In addressing this class of penitents thus, I proceed on 
no suspicion of their sincerity. I have in full view and in 
high esteem, the grand principles of their '* repentance to- 
wards God.** I give them entire credit for studying to keep 
out all legal, and slavish, and proud feelings, from their peni- 
tential prayers and meditations. The only thing I insinuate 
or suspect in their case, is, that there is not a daily and 
deliberate effort to please God, in all the actings of their 
contrition. Too much is left to accident, and to the im- 
pulse of the moment. 

This, alas, is not confined to the class now before us. 
The principle of trying to please God by our manner 
and spirit in penitential devotion, is sadly overlooked by all 
classes. And yet, if duly considered, no principle is so 
easily acted upon. It defines and simplifies repentance at 
once. The moment I pause to ask, *' what spirit will please 
God, when I retire to confess ray guilt and depravity," I see 
at a glance what it should be. It stands out so clearly and 
fiilly before the mind, that it soon touches the heart. If 
therefore, I retire to my closet, whilst this clear idea of sCn 
humble spirit is vividly present, I do not want more time 
than usual for prayer. The preliminary pause, to consider 
my errand, has in some measure prepared my heart. I 
feel conscientiously solicitous to please God ; and find that 
the Holy Spirit does indeed " help the infirmities" of those 
who try to make the sacrifice of a broken spirit, " a sacrifice 
well pleasing to God J* 
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No. III. 
ON BELIEVING SO AS TO PLEASE GOD. 

"Is MY Faith— the fruit of the Spirit— the faith of God's 
elect ; and thus, saving faith ?" is a question of absorbing 
interest, and of frequent recurrence, with all who wish to 
maintain a good conscience towards God, as well as towards 
man. It is, also, a question not easily answered. We 
can seldom abide long by any answer we give to it ; except 
when we say, '* I hope my faith is of the right kind : I 
wish it to be so." We have, indeed, at times, said to our- 
selves, " It is true faith :" but, how often we have changed 
our opinion, and come to a different or a doubtful conclu- 
sion? We have, however, changed our opinion often, 
when we have said, " It is not true faith.'' We could not 
abide by this conclusion either, long. And, in general, we 
are equally afraid to say " Yes^ or " iVb" to Ihe question. 
Thus our opinion vibrates between the negative and affirm- 
ative. When we say, yes, we soon find out something in 
ourselves which compels us to qualify, if not to retract, the 
strong word. And, in like manner, when we say, no, we 
soon search out something from our character or spirit, 
which both induces and encourages us to qualify or with- 
draw the negative, as a hasty word. 

Now there is, no doubt, much precious time consumed in 
carrying on this process of inward debate. It is not, how- 
ever, all lost time. So much hesitation, and so many 
changes of opinion, may not be wise ; but they are well 
meant. And where nothing of this kind has ever gone on 
in the mind, there is reason to suspect that faith has never 
been made a matter of conscience. Many of the conscien- 
tious have, of course, got over both their suspense and their 
timidity ; and that, too, without losing any thing of their 
humility or godly jealousy : but they got over their doubts 
and fears of their own sincerity, by going over them one by 
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one, and again and again, just as we are doing. It is, 
therefore, not all lost time, that is spent in the mental 
process of settling and unsettling the question of our faith. 
It is too vital and solemn a question, to be decided hastily, 
or without '* great searchings of heart.** Besides ; by no 
other process could we have acquired self-knowledge. There 
may have been too much vacillation of opinion, so far as 
some practical and devotional purposes were involved ; but 
without many of these changes of opinion, we should have 
had no clear insight into the treachery of our hearts, or the 
weakness of our character. If, therefore, we have occa^* 
sionally lost comfort which might have been saved, and time 
which might have, been better employed, we have gained, 
by setting in frequent and rigid judgment on our faith, an 
experimental acquaintance with ourselves, which nothing 
else could have taught us. O, yes ; but for this process, 
(which speculators and theorists ridicule as legal) how little 
we should have felt the necessity of the work of the Holy 
Spirit, in order to our believing with the heart ; how much 
less we should have searched the Scriptures ; or prayed, 
that " faith might come by hearing the word of Grod ?'* 

It is not, however, either necessary or desirable, that the 
genuineness of our faith should remain an unsettled ques- 
tion, year after year. This continued jealousy of it may, 
indeed, keep out hypocrisy from our souls ; but if it keep 
out the hope of salvation also, or only admit that hope very 
partially, we shall defeat even our own good purpose, in 
being thus jealous of our faith. Our object in examining 
and re-examining " whether we be in the faith," is, that we 
may keep clear of all presumption and self-delusion. 
And, certainly, this we cannot do, without much godly 
jealousy of our own hearts. It is, however, one thing to 
exercise much, and quite another, to exercise nothing hut 
jealousy over them. That would not improve them, 
in love or respect, towards any one else, who should 
suspect them as we ourselves do. They beat kindliest, and 
glow warmest, towards those who give them some credit 
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for sincerity and integrity. Others, indeed, bare no 
right to sit in judgment on our heaits, as we our* 
selves do. But, still, unless it can be proved that self* 
jealousy is the only revealed way of making sure of sa- 
ving faith, we are not acting wisely, whilst doing nothing 
but putting our faith upon the rack, to examine it by tor- 
ture. This may be altogether well meant on our part: 
but it cannot be altogether wise. It is not like the 
general spirit of the Grospel. The Apostles did not 
treat their converts, as we thus treat ourselves. They 
encouraged the symptoms and desire of faith, quite af» 
much as they cautioned men against nominal or dead 
faith. They taught other ways of improving and con-\ 
firming faith, than the process of empannelling it for ) 
solemn trial. This they did teach in most unequivocal 
terms : but they did more. They taught also, that God is 
pleased and glorified by faith ; and thus they brought all 
the attractions of Divine complacency to bear upon the 
hearts of believers. The ApostoUc doctrine on this sub« 
ject is, not only that God requires faith, and accepts faith ; 
but also that God loves faith. It is as much a revealed 
fact, that God is pleased with faith, as that " without faith 
it is impossible to please Him." He has as openly and 
distinctly said, that He was pleased with the faith of the 
penitent, as that He was displeased with the unbelief of the 
impenitent. All the Bible conveys and confirms the glo- 
rious fact, that God as much delights in faith, as demands 
it ; as much honours it, as insists on it ; and considers 
himself as much glorified by it, as he is dishonoured when 
it is refused or neglected. 

What an appeal this is to every heart in which there 
is any love to God ; or any hope in God ; or any desire 
for the friendship of God! Indeed, wherever there ex- 
ists in the heart, any " good thing towards the Lord God 
of Israel," this is a touching appeal to that heart; and 
full of encouragement. And in this way : who would 
not, and does not, try to please a beloved friend, on whose 
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love his own happiness depends? The moment we 
know that we can give that friend pleasure, we are de- 
lighted with the prospect, and plan how we may please 
most. And, when we know that nothing will please 
more than the exercise of confidence, and hope, and love 
— the very feelings we wish to be allowed to exercise ! 
— ^how we ourselves are pleased with such a way of 
giving pleasure! We get and give then, without diffi- 
culty. Now the Father of our spirits knows this secret 
of our spirits. He implanted this fine disposition in the 
heart, and He preserves it, for social purposes. The 
desire to please those we love, is the very soul of the 
social system. Grod has tempered mankind to be equally 
pleased with mutual and cordial desires to please. All 
human love shows itself, improves itself, and prolongs 
itself, by trying to please ; and it is confirmed, when- 
ever its efforts are successful. 

Now, just because the heart is in all this ; and because 
God requires the heart in religion. He condescends to '* take 
pleasure" in well-meant efforts to please Him. And no- 
thing pleases God more than cordial and iniplicit faith in His 
character, in His Son, and in His promises. We cannot 
displease God by trusting in them. The more confidence 
we place in them, the more He is pleased. Only let us 
believe for holy purposes, and our faith cannot go too far, 
either in calculating on salvation, or in realizing the divine 
approbation. Whatever pleasure, therefore, such a good 
hope through grace would give us, niot less pleasure will 
God take in our efforts to cherish that hope by believing. 

And is not this hope the very thing on which our hearts 
are set? Our supreme desires centre in being saved 
with an everlasting salvation. Nothing could give us so 
much pleasure as to feel able, in the face of all we know 
of God and ourselves, to maintain this good hope in an hum- 
ble spirit; and to adorn it by a holy life. Well ; where is 
the difficulty or the hinderance, seeing we may even please 
GojJ by believing the gospel ? For " the Lord taketh pleas 
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ure in them that fear Him, and that hope in His mercy." 
Thus the very thing we want and wish for is actually 
brought to our hand ; and that through the medium of a 
principle we are all familiar with : — for we do understand 
and feel, what it is both to give and get pleasure by mutual 
confidence and fidelity. 

We are not, however, so familiar with the application of 
this principle to faith in God, as we are with its application 
to faith in man ; and, therefore, it will be useful to go 
fully and freely into the subject. Now, we neither wonder 
nor regret that, " without faith it is impossible to please 
God." It is impossible for any man to please us, if he 
place no faith in our word. No kindness nor courtesy he 
could heap upon us, could please us, whilst he had no con- 
fidence in our sincerity and veracity. And in like manner, 
it is equally impossible for us to please apy man, by any 
kindness, whilst we make him feel that we distrust and sus- 
pect him. An honest man would not accept even favours, at 
the expense of allowing himself to be deemed dishonest. 
Even a man who does not pretend to be very strict to his 
word in all things, feels hurt and becomes highly indignant 
if we doubt his word when he solemnly assures us of its 
truth. Yea, a known Itar affects to be deeply dis- 
pleased when his assertions are called in question. No 
wonder, therefore, that ** without faith, it is impossible to 
please God." The only wonder is, that it should be 
necessary to reveai this fact : for, sensitive as we are to the 
sliglitest s3rmptoms of distrust or suspicion from man, it 
might be expected that we should naturally suppose, and 
never forget, that God must be displeased, whenever his 
word is disbelieved, or His sincerity doubted. Truly, " the 
Light of Nature" can be no trustworthy guide of judg- 
ment or conscience, seeing Revelation has to teach man 
this lesson. 
—7 You see now what we are really in danger of doing, / 
(whatever be our intentions,) when we withhold faith from ^ 
ibe promises of God. This is to treat Him, as we treat 
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liars and hypocrites : for '* he that believetb not Grod, hath 
made him a liar." — 1 John, v. 1 0. It is, however, so pain- 
ful to us, and so shocking to hear this interpretation of un- 
belief, that it is quite certain we do not intend any such 
disrespect to God. Indeed, so far are we from any design 
of insulting or displeasing Him, when we doubt His reve- 
lations and promises in our own case, that it is, in fact, the 
fear of displeasing Him, thai keeps us from believing them 
for ourselves. For it is only the application of the prom- 
ises to ourselves, that we disbelieve. We have no doubt 
of their truth or their accomplishment in the case of others. 
The real and only question with us, at these times, is not, 
are the invitations of the gospel sincere, or the promises 
of grace true ; but are we the characters they are intended 

^ for ? This is the ground which our unbelief takes its stand 
upon. We hardly ever think of calling in question, either 

I the truth of the gospel, or the sincerity of God. Or, if we 
are ever betrayed into a train of skeptical doubts, they are 

^ any thing but pleasing to us, and never welcome. 

Here, then, is our real difficulty. We disbelieve God, 
because we cannot always believe certain things about our- 
selves. We doubt His promises, because we doubt our 
own penitence. We doubt his covenant, because we doubt 
our own conversion. We suspect His heart towards our- 
selves, because we suspect the honesty of our own hearts 
towards Him. But, could we believe that we really wfere 
true penitents and willing converts, we would readily, and 
gratefully, and gladly, believe aU the promises and purposes 
of God for ourselves. "^ 

It is, then, something in and about ourselves, which keeps 
us from believing for ourselves, the love of Grod, and the 
grace of the Saviour, and the promise of the Spirit. We 
are not unwilling to believe these in our own case ; but we 
are not always able to do so, even when we try to do it. 
Something about our character, or spirit, or feelings, pre- 
vents such faith every now and then ; and seems to render 
it really improper at the time, To believe then, appears to 
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US presumption. Let us go to the bottom of this matter. 
Now, at these times, we seize on, and set up, something 
personal in our character, or frame of mind, as a reason for 
not venturing to believe the promises for ourselves. Is this 
conduct right, or wise, or necessary ? If so, where, in the 
Word of God, is it commended or commanded? Nay, 
more ; where is it paralleled in the history of the first 
Christian believers ? Paul did not make the " body of death," 
which he felt and deplored, a reason for disbelieving the 
love or the promises of God to himself, even when that 
body made him a " wretched man,^^ The primitive Christians 
did not cease to believe the promises, even when they were 
'* in heaviness through manifold temptations." Their faith 
was, certainly, brought to the test of their character ; and 
their sins and shortcomings made solemn reasons for ex- 
amining it ; but, at the same time, the appropriation of the 
great and precious promises was urged upon them, both as 
duty, and as the grand motive for " purifying themselves 
from all filthiness of the fiesh and the spirit." Unless, 
therefore, we are unwilling to crucify the flesh, or heedless 
about conscientiousness, it cannot be wise nor necessary to 
slurink from taking the comforts of the gospel to ourselves. 
For what, in general, is the something that we set up as a 
reason for not -appropriating the promises to ourselves ? 
Certainly not adultery, nor drunkenness, nor dishonesty, 
nor lying. Any of these vices would invalidate all preten* 
sioBS to faith or repentance. What we set up against our 
own right and welcome to believe is, some dead or dull 
frame of mind ; some remissness or reluctance in prayer ; 
some irritation or vexation of spirit ; in fact, any state of 
mind which impairs our relish for divine things. Now, I 
am not, of course, about to apologize for or palliate any of 
these likings. Each and all of them may well humble us 
before .God and man ; nor can they fail to weaken the exer* 
cise of faith. But tlw real question is, should they lead us 
to doubt if we have any true faith ? Should they drive and 
keep us off from the promises, whilst they prevail ? Do 
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they invalidate all pretensions to piety, as vicious habits do ? 
If not-^vire are wrong in ceasing to believe, and wrong in 
giving up hope, when the frame of our minds is unhinged 
or undevotioiial for a time. 

" But," it may be said, " who can help doing so ?*^ And» 
certainly, whilst there is no inclination to pray, here can 
be but little ability to believe. Indeed, there is no great 
relish for the comfort of the promises, nor is the desire for it 
great, when our spirit is very worldly or wandering. It is 
not, however, just at the crisis of a wrong spirit, that wo 
give way to doubt and despondency. Alas, at the height 
of any bad frame, we almost forget both the gospel and faith, 
too, whilst the alienation last ! It is after the crisis, and 
when we want to return again to our " right mind," that we 
feel the difficulty of believing, and begin to question our 
warrant to hope. 

This fact deserves special attention. . By the time we 
really want to enjoy the gospel and the promises again, 
the toorst of a bad spirit has passed off. We are willing 
to ''return to our quiet rest" under the shadow of the 
Cross. We are grieved and humbled, that ever we 
wandered from it. We are even resolved to be more 
watchful and prayerful in future. But, lo, the memory of 
the backsliding is so bitter; the sense of its guilt and 
ingratitude so cutting ; and the desolating effects of it on 
the whole soul so gteat, that, in the face of all the de* 
clension, it seems nothing less than presumption to hope 
or believe, whilst this frame of raind lasts. This is not, 
howevet, an impenitent spirit; much less a reprobate 
spirit; however much we may be tempted, during the 
hurry and flutter of the moment, to think it so. It is, in- 
deed, unable to believe for its own relief or comfort : but 
it has no wish to forsake or forget Christ. It does not 
venture to trust in Him at the time ; but it dare not and de- 
sires not to trust any one, or in any thing, else. " None but 
Christ,^* is still its watchword, although it cannot lift up its 
eyes so as to see any thing, but how it has " pierced Him." 
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Now, is not this our spirit, when we are really afraid to 
believe or hope ? We are not, then, unwilling, nor indif- 
ferent, nor formal : but we feel unable or unwarranted. 
Coidd we only imagine that we are as welcome to return 
to the Cross, as we were to come to it at first, we should 
be so glad ! But we cannot allow ourselves to think so. 
It is, however, true. This is not a spirit that God will 
* despise." Besides, we ourselves also have a lurking 
hope that it will come round again, in course of time, to its 
old point. We have, indeed, hung our harps upon the wil- 
lows ; but we have not lost sight of them entirely. We 
cannot tell when we may be enabled to take them down 
again : nor do we expect ever to " sing the Lord^s song" 
on them, as in " the days of old ;" but we are not utterly 
hopeless of all restoration. 

Such then are the sober facts of the case. Now there 
are ttoo ways of getting over the fear of Relieving again 
for ourselves. The usual way is, to avail ourselves of the 
first sermon which melts or warms our hearts ; and on the 
force of it, to slide back into our old hopes and habits, as if 
we had not left them so very far as we suspected, at the 
time of our declension. Yes ; be honest with your con- 
science ! There is often some softening of what is past : 
some forgetting, as well as repenting : some shutting of the 
eyes to certain features of our case.^ In a word ; there is 
something like stealing back to the Cross, without all the 
shame or humility which we intended to manifest on our 
return. Not exactly, that we are insincere or nnhumbled : 
but it is the fact that, after backsliding, and after the keen 
edge of our convictions of its sinfulness, is a little blunted 
or worn off, there is also some falling off from the peni- 
tential sorrow we at first felt to be necessary, and intended 
to express. We compound a Utile with conscience, when 
we come to "pay our vows." 

Surely, there is " a more excellent way" than this, of re- 
turning to the faith and hope of the Gospel, after they have 
been interrupted by baokslidings of the heart. Why not 
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when we feel the necessity of returning, proceed it once 
to the duty of trying to please Grod, by the depth of oiar 
humility, and the meekness of our faith ? Far better lie 
down at the foot of the Cross at once, whilst we are asham- 
ed and pained at heart, than wander about the Cross, unl^ 
we forget some of our shame, or drop some oi our holy res- 
olutions. Is that preparation for believing well ? Is stay* 
ing away from Christ, until our self-reproach and self-abase- 
ment are less, the way to honour Christ or to please God ? 
The Prodigal returned to his father, the moment he " came 
to himself/* He did not linger abroad, nor on the way home, 
until his keen sense of un worthiness was worn off or soft- 
ened down ; nor did he lower the tone or the terms of his 
first penitential confession, even when he saw his father 
running to welcome him. No ; he maintained all his dis-* 
pleasure with himself, whilst believing all his father's 
pleasure with his return ; and thus honoured his fatheir 
equally by his humility and his faith. And his father was, 
evidently, as much pleased with the faith which so readily 
and meekly embraced the promises, as with the penitence 
which so promptly and frankly uttered the confession of sin 
and unwonhiness. 

And faith is as much calculated both to please and glori- 
fy God, as repentance. We can no more displease Him by 
believing too mudb, than by repenting too deeply. No- 
thing, indeed, deepens repentance so much, as faith in the 
promises, when it is exercised at the very time whilst con- 
science is smarting and the heart aching. To believe the 
love of God, and the all-sufficiency of tiie Saviour, then, 
dissolves the whole soul in contrition. Whereas, both 
shame and sorrow subside, whenever we aUow ourselves 
to keep away from the Cross for any length of time. 

The all-absorbing subject of personal faith is now before 
us, in that confused form which it usually assumes, and is 
allowed to sustain. It is purposely put in this form, thai 
we may see our ovm image. We are not, however, much 
wi«er for these views of the nutter. They leay« us T&qf 
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much as they found ua — afraid to come to any final condv- 
sion on the reality of our own faith. Our opinion of it has so 
regularly and so long changed, just as the frame of our spirit 
has changed, that it seems impossible to settle the question, 
until we acquire a more settled state ofholy and devout frelin;>. 

Must, then, the momentous question remain unsettled, 
until we are quite pleased with the spirituality of our minds T 
O, we forget ourselves, when we reason and judge thus. 
For, how could we acquire, without faith, such spirituality 
of mind as would amount to positive proof of (aiikl It is 
faith itself that ** works by love and purifies the heart:" and, 
therefore, in vain we expect a warmer glow of afifection, or 
a holier tone of feeling, whilst we treat our faith, from time 
to time, as if it were unbelief or delusion. 

It is not desirable to go on in this way ; and, happily, in 
our case it is unnecessary : for after, and notwithstanding, 
all the fluctuations of our feelings, wo have an unchangea- 
ble persuasion of the truth and value of the gospel of the 
grace of God. We do not think meanly or lightly of it, 
even when we know not what to think of ourselves. In- 
deed, our sense of its infinite importance is often highest, 
when our own personal hopes are lowest. The alterations 
of our opinion about ourselves, never materially alter our 
opinion of it. It always seem to us to be, in itself and to 
others, a " glorums gospel/* So much so, that not for worlds 
would we have it untrue, even when we can make nothing 
of its truth for our own comfort. Would we not rather die, 
than disbelieve its truth or despise its principles ? We are, 
at least, quite sure that death for the gospel, would be a far 
less evil than to deny it. We may feel unequal to the he- 
roism of martyrs, and might shrink from joining them ; but 
we do shrink with loathing and horror from the bare idea 
of joining issue with '* the enemies of the Cross of Christ." 
Gather not my soul with the sinners who renounce or dis- 
like the Cross, is our fervent prayer, even when we have 
fafut little hope of being gathered with the saints who shall 
wear the crown. 

vou u. — 13 
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Our " Araea" to all this is cordial : and yet — we suspect, 
X^e reality of our faith! This is the inmost )>er»uasion of 
our soul : and yet — we doubt if we are true believers ! We 
are, indeed, strange creatures at limes. We hesitate, and 
aln^ost tremble, to say to ourselves, even in a whisper — " I 
am a believer ;** and yet, we could proclaim with a trumpet, 
our firm persuasion of the truth and glory of the gospel. 
We can sit for days and weeks in the very innermost wards, 
of ** Doubting Castle," writing bitter things against our faith : 
but, let an enemy of the Cross come into our prison, and, 
speak bitter things against the Cross, we start up champi- 
QDs of its glory. }]e could not think us unbelievers, what- 
ever else he might deem us. In a moment, we should be^ 
on our mettle, and make him feel, by our expressions oi 
pain or disgust, that we had no sympathy in his doubts or 
deri$on. Yea, were we visited in Doubling Castle by a. 
man who was merely indifferent about the ^ Great Salva- 
tion," we should feel bound to speak well of its freeness and 
fulness, to himi and to urge its claims upon his attention and. 
confidence, 

Now, really, all.this is incon;patible with " an evil heart, 
of unbelief, ^^ There are, indeed, evils in our hearts j bul, 
not the evil of speculative iwr of heedless unbelief. We. 
are not "without faith ;" and therefore it is not " impossi>, 
ble" for us to please God. No man thus attracted by, and 
attached to, the truth as it is in Jesus, is an unbeliever.. 
He may be very weak in faith, as to its habitual exerciser, 
in. actual believing ; but he is not destitute of the principle, 
of faith. 

You may, indeed, have known son>e immoral men, who 
have evinced both by words and money, quite as much zeal , 
for sound doctrine, as ever you felt. But, what is this to the^ 
point, if we are not immoral ? Nothing is more likely than 
than that the enemy should " sow tares among the wheat." 
The sjtaunch orthodoxy of some vicious and unconscien-. 
tious. men, is no mystery nor marvel. These men, having 
been brought up in the form of godliness, and having ber, 
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come in some way conbected with the godly, do not find it 
convenient to break off entirely from either, lliat would 
create too much suspicion of their secret sins, or injure 
their business. They are, therefore, lealous sticklers for 
sound doctrine, just in the proportion they are afraid of de- 
tection in vice, or of losses in trade. They see at a glance 
how it would go with them in the world, were they to cut 
with the church. " It was worth my while,*' said a detect- 
ed sensualist to a godly minister, who asked him, how he 
could have done and said so much for the gospel, whilst 
living in sin ; '' it was worth my while to do all I did for 
you : it warded off the evil day for years.'' In general, 
this is an explanation of th% high orthodoxy of hypocrites. 
But if we have no unholy purpose to answer, and no allowed 
vice to c<mceal, why should the example of auch men 
make us afraid of concluding or declaring that we are be- 
lievers ? Both the conclusion and the avowal that we are 
'^in the faith," would increase our holiness, by increasing 
our sense of gratitude and responsibility. And as we dare 
not cease to act as believers, why should we shrink from 
the name ? It is indeed a high name, and ought to be 
borne meekly and practically ; but its meaning is, faith in 
Christ alone : and all our faith is in Him. This is not 
doubtful even to ourselves. For, however we may doubt 
the kind or the degree of our faith, we are quite sure that 
all the faith we have centres on Christ alone. When we 
do believe at all for salvation, ail our believing is on Him. 

But it is high time now to come to the point. Enough 
has been said to show, that some mistake or confusion runs 
through our ordinary habits of thinking and speaking on 
tlie subject of faith. Now the fact is, we often try to find 
out whether we have faith, without at the same time Miev* 
ing the glad news of salvstion. We stop or abstain from 
the act of believing them, to search our hearts forthe prin* 
ciple of faith. In a word, we want t > be sure that we have 
f$dth^ before we venture to believe. Now we might jusi 
as weU expect to see without, looktng, or htar without /tt* 
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tening, as to find out if we have faith without believin^^ 
We can, indeed, feel that we have eje» and ears without 
using them. We can lay our hand on them, and ascertain 
their existence apart from their exercise. True ; M'e can 
feel that these organs remain eten when they are shut ; 
but it is only by opening them again, that we can know 
that they have not lost their jx)wer. We may hi)pe they 
have not ; and we may have no reason to suspect that either 
the optic or the auditory nerves are at all injured ; but still 
we cannot be sufe of this until we look and listen again. 
So it is in the case of faith : the principle of faith is as 
essential in order to believing^ as eyes are in order to see- 
ing, or ears in order to hearing ; but it is only by trying to 
believe, that we can ascertain whether the new and serious 
disposition of our mind, be that principle. We have, in- 
deed, no reason to suspect that it is n(»t the principle of faith ; 
for we are afraid of unbelief; we wish to believe aright ; 
we pray for faith ; we use the means by which the Holy 
Spirit produces faith : out hearts are set upon obtaining it« 
Now, what is all this ? Certainly not the principle of un* 
belief. These things are the forms and manifestations of 
the principle of faith. 

This view of the matter helps us somewhat. The sub- 
ject is clearing up a little. Well ; it becomes us at this 
point to pause and adore that grace which has inclined out 
hearts to hunger and thirst after " faith unfeigned." We 
were not always alive to its supreme worth or necessity. 
There was a time, when we did not make it a matter of 
conscience nor of prayer. But now — ^its obligation lies 
upon our conscience as a law. We are as much afraid of 
unbelief, as of sensuality or dishonesty. We could no 
more be satisfied without trying to be believers, than we 
could be easy without trying to be honest. And, what if all 
this change from indifference, to deep concern about a living 
faith in Christ, has been brought round in us very gradually, 
ftnd without any singular accompaniments ? What if we 
can neither date its precise origin, nor identify its specific 
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means? We are changed from indifference to seriont 
concern about salvation through faith; and all such changes 
are the work of the Holy Spirit, whether suddenly or slow- 
ly brought about. If, therefore, in our case his working 
has been botli gradual and gentle ; and thus unlike some 
conversions we have seen or heard of; what does that 
prove, but that he has made up to us for the want of a sud- 
den act of sensible power, by a long succession of acts of 
growing power ? For, surely, a thousand gentle touches of 
His hand are as decisive of his presence and good will, as any 
single impulse, however mighty or akin to miraculous. We 
are, then, much pleased to have some good reason to think, 
that the Spirit of God has brought us into a believing disposi- 
tion. Well ; that is the principle of faith : and now why not 
employ it in such believing as is most likely to please God ? 
Now it is certainly not the way to please God, to try 
how liuh of the glad tidings of the gospel we can believe. 
It may seem very humble and becoming, to believe only a 
small part of the good news. It may be intended as mod- 
esty, to confine our faith to the belief of Christ's alnlity to 
save us. Accordingly, we do not often venture to go far- 
ther. Now and then, indeed, we admit that He is willing 
as well as able to save us. We are not, however, very 
sure about that willingness ; nor, in general, do we mean 
much by it : for, when we begin to define it in words, it 
amounts to little more than such a willingness as must 
leave us inexcusable if we perish at last. We allow that 
Christ is in some sense, really unwilling that we should 
perish, and truly willing to save us ; but, somehow, we 
make out this good will on His part to be so dependant on 
something we must be or do on our own part, that we can 
take but little comfort from it, except when we see the prob- 
ability of our being and doing what He expects. In a 
word ; we measure His willingness, by the state of our 
own will towards Him. Thus our maxim on this subject 
jfjst amounts to this — that Christ is willing to save us, if ^ 
we are willing to serve Him. 

13* 
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Now tbeire is cwrtaiTily much truth in this maxim. Chris* 
will not save any who will not serve Him. It is, however, 
equally true that His wiUingness to save us, does not begin, 
only when we begin to be willing to serve Him. Our good 
will does not originate His good will. He is willing hefofe 
we are, and even whilst we are unwilling. "How often 
would I have gathered you," was the Saviour's appeal to 
his worst enemies, even when they '* would n(/t" come tm- 
to Him that they might have life. It is not, therefore, « 
precarious or -encumbered willingness to save us, that 
Christ feels in his heart, and proclaims in his gospel : it is 
a natural, noble, glorious willingness, flowing freely from 
all the fountains of His love and power, and intended to win 
our good will to His salvation and service. It is, therefore, 
as much our duty to believe that Christ is wilting to sav^ 
us, as that He is able. We esmtioi pletise God, without be- 
lieving this. It is a sin to doubt it for a moment. It is 
just as true that the Saviour is infinitely willing, as that He 
Is infinitely able, to save unto the uttermost ail that com6 
unto God by Him : and, therefore, it is neither humility n(^ 
modesty to doubt what is thus equally true. Let, then, out 
faith fix as firmly upon his good will, as it does upon His 
great power. We never doubt His power to save us. We 
never think it humble or modest, to suspect Him of weak** 
ness. Why then — of unwillingness ? That it is as much 
ft stranger to His heart, as weakness is to His hand. 

We are, then, both warranted and welcome, and it is 
Ihus our duty to believe, in our own case, the entire and 
intense willingness of Christ to save us. It is not a may-be 
nor a perad venture, but a revealed and ratified truth of the 
glorious Gospel. It is, therefore, a fact which is true now ; 
in force at this moment ; and fully available for our imme- 
diate comfort. We have no occasion to wait or hesitate as 
we have done. This day we are free to make all the use 
of Christ's thorough willingness to save, which we could 
wish to make were this the last day of our life. ** Now is 
the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation,** 
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' -Dd wfe, liowever, really ^ish for the immediate comfoit 
of the Gospel ? This is not an impertinent nor an un- 
necesstiry question. St. Augustine confesses that he both 
Wished and prayed for deli vt^ra nee from his besetting sin ; 
hut iVhh this secret reserve, — "not yet, Lord; not just 
now." And it is quite possible that, notwithstanding all 
"ive say ahoiiitour solicitude for present comfort, it would not 
be so welc6me as we imngine. There may be something 
'which we are tn»t altogether prepared to give up at onc^, 
Mthdugh not that Something which Augustine wished to re- 
tain a little longer. Let us be honest with our consciences ! 
The Gospel, as well as the Law, has " lighted candles" to 
search them with. The stroiig consolations, as well as the 
terrors, of the Lord, brins; forth the secrets of the heart, 
%hen the heart is fairly confronted with them. Now, " the 
Joy of salvation" requires room in the heart; and more room 
^ian just the space once occupied by our " old sins." That 
%]f)ace may be quite clear for it ; and yet there may be too 
little room to hold it. It does not, indeed, require a perfect 
ffeart for its accommodation. If it did, it would have been 
% joy as unknown as it is unspeakable. It can, however, 
t)Oth enter and abide in hearts, where there are many 
" J>lagues" and imperfections. 

And for an obvious reason : the joy of salvation has a 
diriect tendency to put and keep down the plagues of the 
tieart. Its chief intention is to do so ; and, therefore, it is 
not a blessing which the Spirit grudges to bestow on those 
Who want to make a good use of it. 

Now, although we have no intention of making a had 
use of any comfort we desire from the Gospel;, still, there 
may be some temper or habit which, although not very bad, 
would yet require to be more watched and prayed against 
than we are prepared for at present. Thus there is some 
danger of not believing all the glad tidings of the gospel, 
from olher causes than timidity or the fear of presumption. 
We may see (although we do not confess it even to our- 
selves) how the full belief of a personal interest in the 
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great sal? ation, would bind as to more pereonai Bacrifieea 
tlian we now make ; and to more prayerfulness than we 
now cultivate ; and to more self-denial and self-control, 
than we have yet attempted. Many a man believes little 
of the gospel, just because he is unwilling to obey much. 
The comfort which many want, they want, not in or- 
der to improve their character and spirit, but to keep 
them comfortable in spite of all that is wrong in both. 
What, then, is our motive for wishing a sense of pardon 
and the Divine presence ? This searching question has 
now become solemn ! We are somewhat intimidated by 
the detections it has made. We begin to see with unusual 
clearness, how holy the joy of salvation is. 

Are we, then, unwilling to make room for it, or to yield 
to its holy influence ? Consider ! The point is not so for* 
midable as it seems, at first sight. We have yielded, be- 
fore now, greater things to the will of the Saviour than 
any idol we have yet to give up. We have made, and that, 
cheerfully, greater sacrifices than any which remain to be 
made. And we neither repent nor regret any thing we 
have given up for Christ. We would not return to the 
bondage of any sin we have forsaken. Their memory is 
bitter, and their aspect hateful to us. Weil ; and shall 
sloth, or anger, or caprice, or rashness, or selfishness, 
stand out against the spirit and example of the Saviour ? 
They will not, indeed, yield so soon or entirely as some 
other sins did ; but over them, also, victories may be ob* 
tained by the blood of the Lamb, and the word of our tes- 
timony. What we feel of them, and fear from them, must 
not discourage us from believing Christ's willingness to save 
us now. That fact is as true as ever. The discoveries we 
have just made in our own hearts, have not altered his 
heart : let them not, therefore, alter our design of pleasing 
God, by believing all the gospel. Its comforts are the best 
cures for the evils we now feel and deplore. What we 
have just seen in ourselves, is only more reason than ever, 
for believing with the heart unto righteousness and eternal 
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lif(6. The Holy Spirit has been convincing us of heart* 
sins, during this process of self-examination. And, shall 
we now pervert His work, by keeping away from the blood 
of Chnst ? It was in order to make Christ more precious 
to us than ever, that the Spirit gave us this fuUef insight 
into our own hearto. That insight is, too, the answer of 
tome prayers for the special work of the Holy Spirit, which 
we may not remember at this moment, but which God had 
not forgotten. And shall we, in the face of answered 
prayers and actual convictions, become afraid of believing 
on Christ for salvation ? If we do now give way to that 
fear, we shall do any thing but please God. 

Let us not, however, attempt too much at once. It will 
be quite as much as our weak faith can bear at first, to 
believe the willingness of Christ to save us. Let us, how- 
ever, take care that we believe what his willingness really 
means. Mere wards will not do now. What is '* the mind 
of the Spirit" in the words, when He testifies the willing* 
ness of Christ to save sinners ? Now, willingness to save 
ns, if it mean any thing for immediate use or comfort, must 
mean — ^readiness to hear prayer for mercy to pardim and 
grace to help ; faithfulness to answer prayer for these bles- 
sings ; welcome to rely upon the atonement for salvation ; 
warrant to hope for eternal life. This is, indeed, much ; 
but it is more than willingness to save, means ? Consider, 
If that mean less — what less 1 If we have no warrant, 
how is His willingness sure? If no welcome, how is it 
cordial ? And if it embrace the end — it cannot exclude the 
means. Willingness to save must, therefore, include both 
a warrant and a welcome for us to believe in His sacrifice, 
for our own pardon ; in His righteousness for our own jus- 
tification ; in His merits, for our own acceptance. For, as 
he savQs only through faith in them, they must be as open 
to our confidence, as faith is obligatory on our conscience. 
" Consider these things ;" and the Lord give you under- 
standing in all things ! 
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No. IV. 

OK PLSASINO OOD IN PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

There is a kind of attention to the Word and Worship of 
God in the Sanctuary, which Solomon calls " the sncrifice 
of fools. ^ — Eccles.' v. 1,2, 4, 6. Their sacrifice, accord- 
ing to this description, consists in hearing the Word of 
God, without giving " earnest heed" to it ; in worshipping 
God with the lips, whilst the heart does not feel, nor the 
understanding weigh, the words of prayer or praise ; and 
in blending with these soulless forms, hasty or insincere 
vows. This is the sacrifice of fools. Such worshipper^ 
the Scriptures call fools ; and, as might be expected, add, 
" God katk no pleasvre in fools." Thus, it is not the sacri- 
fice of the wicked only, that is " an abomination to the 
Lord :" both the moral and the amiable also, " do evil" in 
the sight of the Lord, and incur from the lips of the Lord, 
the mortifying, but merited, epithet, " fools," whilst they 
hear without heeding, and worship without feeling. And( 
is not this title as deserved as it is degrading ? Would not 
any one of those heedless and heartless worshippers, to 
whom God applies it, apply it himself to any man or wo- 
man, who should come into his house, and run on with a par- 
ade of empty compliments, and hollow professions, and false 
promises ? It would require much self-control, as well aS 
extraordinary courtesy, to refrain from calling such a flat- 
terer, a fool, even to his face ; and nothing could prevent 
us from thinking him to be so, except the suspicion that he 
was something worse. There is, therefore, no undue 
severity, nor any unnecessary strongness, in the title 
" fools," even when it is applied, (as it is by God,) without 
any qualifying, to the worldly-minded, and to heartless 
worshippers. There is no such thing as folly, if he is not 
a fool who prefers temporal things to eternal thinjjs ; and 
he, also, who thinks that Eternal Life may be obtained by 
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gomg to the Sanctuary to hear and utter words which ho 
neither loves nor weighs. This would be extreme folly, 
even if the great qnes^tion of religion lay between the min- 
ister and the worshippers. But, to give a slight or sleepy 
attention to the Word of Jehovah ; or to address Jehovah 
without thouuht or feeling, is the very climax of folly, 
guile, and infatuation. 

And yet this, alas, is not uncommon in the house of 
God. Many who would be quite shocked at the bare idea 
of not giving heed to what a man said to them, seriously, 
in his own house, of even in the street ; and who would be 
ashamed of themselves if they were to withdraw their atten- 
tion from his words to any passing trifle, will yet appear 
before God in Zion, and without a blush or a fear, allow 
themselves to notice or think of any thing, but " the message 
from God^* to I heir souls — although that message is from 
the mercy-seat, and may never be repeated ! And, how 
many who would not allow any man to sit or stand in their 
own houses, talking nonsense or flattery, will yet allow 
themselves to utter, in the house of God, words of prayer 
and praise, which they never duly weighed nor tried to 
feel. 

This is very awful ! " Fool" is not too harsh a name for 
those who so far forffet all conscience and common decen- 
cy towards God, as to sing praises unto Him; for pardon 
they never sought ; for spiritual enjoyment they never felt; 
and for fruits of grace they never bore nor desired. This 
is fearful mockery, as well as folly. Nor is it less so, when 
thtiy utter petiti«ms before God, for spiritual mercies and 
blessings, which they care nothing about ; or so little that 
they never pray for them at home. Such person*? may 
Jaugh at or pity the Kalmuc Tartar, who is satisfit (' f his 
paper-prayers are kept in moiion by a windmill ; but motions 
of the lips, when not sugsrested by the heart, nor regulated 
by the understanding and the conscience, are just as useless 
and conteinpiible as the motions of a Kalmuc prayer-mill. 

It is not unnecessary to bring before the conscieutious, 
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the Teiy depik* of Tacancy aad heedlewness in worsbip, into 
which the human mind is capable of sinking, and even of set- 
tling in them. Whilst looking at these melancholy and alarm- 
ing cases of folly, we cannot overlook the humiliating fact, 
that we ourselves are not always nor entirely guiltless of this 
folly. Alas, no ! Even in the closet, when alone with God, 
and exposed to no external distractions, we occasionally 
catch ourselves in the fearful predicament— of not knowing 
or noticing what we have been praying for. How often 
we have detected a train of worldly or idle thoughts, run- 
ning through some of our secret prayers ; in the morning, 
how the anticipated business of the day can force itself 
into, and mix itself up with, the incense of the morning- 
sacrifice, both in the closet and at the family altar ! And 
in the evening, how fiercely the recollections of the day 
strive, at times, to thrust themselves in amongst our devo- 
tional thoughts and feelings! Who has not been ashamed, 
and even shocked, to find that neither the high solemnity of 
the act of worshipping Jehovah, nor the deep solemnity of 
the act of pleading with Jehovah, by the blood of the Lamb, 
for Eternal Life, has prevented wandering thoughts or vain 
imaginations ? Thus, even in the closet, we have occasion* 
ally detected ourselves in the very act of offering ** the 
sacrifice of fools." 

Now, we are in still greater danger of giving way to 
these sad tendencies of the heart, in the sanctuary. Satan 
too is, perhaps, busier on the Sabbath, than at other times, 
in plying the mind with temptations, directly suited to di- 
vide and divert its attention from God and Eternity. For it 
is now, as in the days of Job ; when " the sons of God 
come tQ present themselves before the Lord, Satan comes 
also among them f and stands, as he did in the case of 
Joshua the High Priest, " at their right hand, to resist them." 
Besides, we are, from nature and habit, so prone to leave it 
to accident and chance, to determine the frame of our spir- 
it in the sanctuary, that Satan often finds us an easy prey to 
bis wiles. Indeed, he has not much need for much strength 
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nr Btratagem, in order to keep our minds vacant and our 
feelings vapid, when we ourselves have lefi it to depend on 
the unction and efforts of the minister, whether or not we 
shall be " in the Spirit on the Lord's day." Accordingly, 
when we have thus left it to accident, whether we should be 
thoughtful or dull in the house of God ; whether we should 
be absorbed in worship, or absorbed in worldliness ; wheth* 
er our hearts should be as incense or as ice, we have found 
that the tone of the minister's devotional feelings, has not 
always charmed our feelings into liveliness, nor checked 
the wanderings of our vagrant imagination. Now, what is 
the consequence, when this happens? Alas, the mind, 
not in a good frame before engaging in public worship, gets 
into a worse frame, whenever it finds that the prayers are 
not likely to win it into composure or solemnity at once ; 
and, then, it soon proceeds to withdraw its attention from 
them entirely, if not to blame the minister for its own apa* 
thy ; and thus it comes even to separate itself from the wor* 
ship which is going on, and to give itself up to almost any 
vanity. 

Something not unlike this occurs, also, in reference to 
joining in the worship of God by praise. Yes ; even the 
*' high praises" of God, are sometimes made to depend on 
mere accident. An unsuitable, an ill-pitched, or an ill- 
managed tunCf is almost a signal for abandoning all thought 
of glorifying God. Silent lips, and even sullen looks, pre- 
vail ; and thus prove, for the time at least, that the ear is 
more delicate than the heart, and the taste more tender than 
the conscience. I am not an apologist for bad singing. I 
readily acknowledge that it is no easy matter to guard 
against feelings or signs of ill-humour, when ill-chosen or 
ill- managed tunes occur. They are apt to betray even the 
conscientious into a wrong spirit, for the time. It might, 
however, be eiqpected that, as it is not the music 'which 
pleases God, music should not be able to displease us, so 
as to stop the " melody of our hearts unto God." More ten- 
derness of conscience,, if it could not constrain us to make 
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the best of a bad tune, would certainly determine us to try 
how much heart we could pour around the words of the 
psalm or hymn. The greater the defects of sound are, the 
greater sh(»uid be our efforts to produce an overflow of sen- 
timent. And if, occasionally, there must be silence, let it 
be the " expressive silence" which evidently 

*' Mnscs His praise," 

who looketh on the heart ; and not that silence which be- 
trays disgust or vexation. What ! shall we so far forget the 
majesty or the mercy of God and the Lamb, as to close the 
book, or our hearts, upon the " New Song," because our ear 
is offended ? Shall an accident, not wanton nor wilful, 
transform us from devout worshippers of Jehovah, into irri- 
table critics of music ? 

Where is " reverence, or godly fear ;" or the constaous- 
ness of being on " holy ground ;" or the awe of Omnis- 
cience, when the Hymn-Book is shut up, or thrown down, in 
anger ? This may, indeed, be done without any irreverent 
design. It may even be intended as a manifestation of 
SKfeal for the glory of God. It is, however, a very Jehu-likb 
manner of showing " zeal for the Lord." How much more 
becoming it would he, to close the eyes with deep solem- 
nity, and to resign the whole soul to silent gratitude ? 

This matter should not be deemed unworthy of our no- 
tice, because we intend nothing wrong. The real question 
is — can any failure in the music of the Sanctuary, excuse 
us for withdrawing our thoughts from the worship of God, 
or for withholding the usual tokens of reverence and godly 
fear ? It may be both proper and necessary to withdraw 
the voice, when the key or the character of a tune is bad ; 
bttt, as the hymn remains the same, and as the heart is 
what God looks to, we ought to remain in the spirit, and in 
the posture, and with the aspect, of worshippers. This 
may, indeed, be difficult ; but it can be done. Our hjrmns 
ftnd psalms are not of that meager or mean character, as 
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to be dependant on music for tbeir chief interest and use- 
fulness. Good music has, indeed, both charms and influ- 
ence. But so also has good poetry. Besides, where is 
" the song of Ziori," which does not furnish ample materi- 
als for thought, and ample scope for feeling, when there is 
"melody in the heart unto the Lord." But, alas, that 
^* melody" is sometimes stifled, and always too little studi- 
ed. It is left to be sadly dependant on accident and cir- 
eumstances. 

This is the more to be regretted, because the worship of 
praise is chiefly confined to the Sanctuary. " The high 
praises of God," are not in general use at home. We do 
not forget to blend thanksgiving with supplication, when we 
Worship God at home ; but still, it is but a blendkig there : 
whereas we make it a distinct and special part of public 
Worship. Praise should, therefore, be as much prepared 
for and as solemnly conducted, as prayer ; for if it be a 
sweet, it is also an awful exercise, when it rises, to the 
heights of the New Song ! Who can think of the Lamb 
of God, and sing with the understanding, ** Slain for us," 
without being awed through all the soul, both by the solem- 
nity of the fact, and by the sublimity of the hope ? Cer- 
tainly, the hope is not present, or the heart is not right, 
when the praises of redeeming love are not sung at all, or 
sung in a heedless manner, or with an una wed spirit. 
What ! can I allow myself to believe that the eternal 
Son of God " loved me, and gave himself for me ;" bled 
that I might not burn, and died that I might live ; and yet 
tUow myself, whilst this amazing and melting wonder is 
celebrating in the house of God, and in the presence of 
God, to stare around the Sanctuary in vagrant curiosity, or 
to sit in vacant abstraction, or to occupy my thoughts about 
the music ? And, if such a manner be incompatible with 
tile spirit of gratitude for redeeming love, it is equally so 
with the spirit of desire and doubt. If we can only desire 
to be partakers of this salvation ; and, thus, must turn the 
New Song into a prayer for an interest in the blood of the 
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Lamb ; how solemii and reverential, and humble, we might 
to be, whilst pleading for that mercy which others are re- 
joicing in ? Our dauhts also, when they prevail, ought to 
render it impossible for us to be, or to seem, unengaged, 
whilst eternal redemption is the song of Zion. 

All this argument is equally applicable, when it is the 
love of the Father, or the grace of the Spirit, that is the sub- 
ject of praise. Indeed, every gift of Heaven deserves and 
demands a heavenly manner and spirit of grateful celebra- 
tion. And, when our harps are upon ^' the willows," both 
our manner aYid spirit in the Sanctuary should be studiously 
devout : for they are instinctively devout whenever y^efee*, 
ourselves debtors to Grace. Yes ; there is no idle staring 
— no symptom of weariness — ^no fretful or fastidions im- 
patience, when we really feel all the need, or all the wo^ 
of the great salvation. The deep consciousness of either, 
teUs upon us visibly and invisibly. Our hearts are but half 
engaged, whenever we are not wholly engaged in the praises 
of God and the Lamb. 

These hints, and ** the searchings of heart" they have 
led into, may well suggest both the propriety and the ne- 
cessity of taking deliberate measures — ^for a more profitable 
and well-pleasing scheme of praise, in the Sanctuary. Both 
system and study are wanted, in order to our praising God 
habitually, in such a manner as shall please God, and bene- 
fit ourselves. It will not do, to leave the character of this 
solemn and sublime exercise of devotion, to accident. Our 
conversion is no accident : not by chance, nor by accident 
were we drawn to the Mercy-seat, as suppliants ; or to 
the Cross, as penitents: or to the Oracles of God, as 
disciples. £ven our providential mercies are not acci- 
dents. And it was a deliberate act of divine grace, which 
called us; a. deliberate act of divine love which redeem- 
ed us ; a deliberate act of divine power which quickened 
us. And shall there be no deliberation, or no effort to 
please God, in our acts of gratitude ? We are well pleased 
with the work of the Father, Son, and Spirit, in reden^ 
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tioa ; and, surely, we ought to try to please tbera by oar 
worship ! 

But, has there not been a want of conscientious effort to 
please, by the duty of praise ? Consider ! We have boMi 
more conscientious in prayer. We are more on our guard 
against vain thoughts and yacancy of mind, and more 
ashamed of them in praying, than in singing. We 
notice the real and whole state of our hearts in prayer, 
more than we do in praise. When we pray without 
delight, or without profit, or without feeling, we often 
question the sincerity of our faith, or the reality of our con- 
version. A prayeriess spirit alarms us for our state. Now, 
had B,. praiseUss spirit ever this humbling effect upon 
us ? Did we ever retire from the house of God, as much 
pained and ashamed for coming short of his glory, by 
heartless or heedless praises, as we have often been, by 
heartless prayers, or heedless hearing, or cold commu- 
nicating ? 

These questions are not too many, nor too minute, if we 
would have our understanding and our heart set upon plea- 
sing Grod^ by their joint and generous melody. We shall 
continue to leave that melody to accident, if we do not 
carry our heart-searching inquiries still farther and even 
compel our conscience to answer, before God, the ques- 
tion — what is the real amount of glory we have render- 
ed unto God, and the real amount of good we have de- 
rived from God, by all the praise we ever, vocally or men- 
tally, joined in ? Does the spiritual benefit of it bear any 
proportion to the good we have derived from sermons, and 
sacraments, and prayers ? Each of these means of grace, 
has had its own characteristic influence, upon our heart 
and character. They have not only all wrought together 
for good ; but each has, to a certain extent, done its 
own good by its own native influence. . Accordingly, we 
trace much of our saving knowledge, to attentive hear- 
ing; much of our good hope to fervent praying, and 
much of our peace and holiness, to solemn communicating. 
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But >fvhat can tre ascribe, thus distinctly to "tbe s^^JCftiii 
fluence" of praise ? 

We, no doubt, remember well, not a few instances, wbcn 
praise has both warmed and cheered our hBartS, and 
been itself really " a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
through Jesus Christ." It might, however, if duly attend- 
ed to, have a specific practiced influence of its own upon 
\13, as well as prayers and sermons. Indeed, as the near- 
est resemblance to the worship of heaven, it might be ex- 
pected to have great transforming power upon our hearts 
and habits : for we never come so near " to the irmn' 
merable company of angels," nor "to the general assembly 
of the spirits of just men made perfect," as when we 
sing the song of Moses and the Lamb. I am, there- 
fore, both amazed and ashamed to find, that, after jointng 
iny 

" Cheerful songs, 
Widi angels rouikd the throne," 

I am not more solicitous and determined to be angel-like in 
my spirit and deportment. Such a pledge and prelude of 
Heaven, are not fairly treated, if they have no marked in- 
fluence on our character. 

Besides, independent of this sublime consideration, what 
a light, our Sabbatic praises, if duly prepared for, would 
throw upon the real state of our conscience and spirit before 
God ! For, as we are sure that the songs of Zion will 
be equally full of the work of Christ, and of the work 
of the Holy Spirit, wo can thus ascertain even before- 
hand, whether, we shall have any ipruse ,'' waiting for God 
tn Zion?* Thus we should bring to His altar a prepared 
sacrifice ; and see exactly how much grace and strength 
we had drawn, in the course of the week, from the fulness 
of Christ and the power of the Spirit And why should 
not our sacrifice of praise be as sure and select, as the 
landfsfmce offered on the Jewish altars? Like them it 
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sliould be in readiness for the altar of God, before wc ap- 
pear " before God in Zion." And, thus, the anticipation 
of this duty during the week, would be at once a check 
upon our conscience and a charm upon our hearts. 

The habit would have, also, a very marked and benelicial 
influence upon our devotional spirit, whilst joining in the 
prayers of the Sanctuary. For we should know so well 
from the character of our praise, what was the real state 
of our piety at the moment, that we could be at little loss 
to know what kind of grace we wanted most, or what 
temptation we were in most danger from, or what spirit 
Would most become us at the mercy-seat ; and such a clear 
and humbling view of our whole case, would prevent many 
of the " spots," which too often disfigure public prayer. A 
heart thus prepared for pouring itself out into the bosom of 
God, will seldom be unable to find a fit medium in ^he 
House of Prayer. And when it cannot find one, it will not 
be nor seem prayerless ; but will fall back from the thought- 
less words of another, upon its own wordless thoughts ; 
manifesting no displeasure with man, but concentrating all 
its powers to please God as the hearer of prayer. 

Were this Spirit duly cultivated both in prayer and praise 
the Word of God would be heard with equal attention 
and solicitude to please God. For, the moment we con- 
scientiously propose to ourselves to please Him, by the 
manner, and the spirit, and the purpose, of our hearing the 
"words of Eternal Life, we see and feel how we ought to 
hear. No one designing to please God by attention to the 
glorious gospel, could place himself in a posture favoura- 
ble to drowsiness, and infectious with sleep ; nor turn his 
eyes in a direction where he was likely to be diverted or 
disturbed ; nor allow himself to shifl about in his seat to 
the annoyance of others ; nor to throw himself into all sorts 
of positions ; nor to sit reading at one time, and to stand 
staring about at another. Such indecencies cannot be 
combined with a deep desire to profit, or with a fixed desire 
|p please God. 
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It is not, indeed, easy, when a sermon is dull, or tedious, 
or tame, to avoid all outward Aigns of inward weariness. 
But still, as they can only make such a sermon worse ; and 
as extraordinary attention on the part of the hearers, might 
roase the spirit of the preacher, and thus improve the ser- 
mon ; and, especially, as the House of God has claims 
upon our conscience during our lifetime ; even a very in- 
ferior sermon ought to be unable to betray us into a viola- 
tion of the solemn decencies of the Sanctuary, or of the 
ordinary courtesies of life. Such sermons do not occur 
often, if we attend only where the Gospel is faithfully 
preached ; and, in any other place of worship, a conscien- 
tious man should never be seen. For, how can he please 
God, if he countenance doctrine displeasing to God ? 

And in regard to the Sanctuary, it has, as the House of 
God, sacred claims upon our reverence. There is, indeed, 
no sacredness in walls or pews, however plain or splendid : 
but it is very pitiable to put this forward, as a reason for 
any conduct which would be unseemly elsewhere. What 
good can arise from bringing the house of God to a level 
with other houses ? The abandonment of all ceremony 
and solemnity on entering the Sanctuary, or on retiring from 
it, has certainly no tendency to aid devotion, or to improve 
the heart. Until, therefore, it can be proved that coming into 
the house of God with levity, and going out with bustle, are 
favourable to spirituality of mind in and after worship, he who 
pleads for a right to do so, is not conscientious nor wise in 
in this matter. Let not the superstition of others drive us 
to the extreme of irreverence. We can gain nothing by 
lowering the solemnities of Zion ; but we may lose much 
by violating them. 
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ON PtBASING OOD IN THX CtOSBT. 

Whenever we feel a want of relish for secret prayer, or 
a reluctance to engage in it, we ought to ask ourselves at 
once — How should we like God to become reluctant to 
bear our prayers, or the Intercessor to grow weary of pre- 
senting them before the throne ? And if this question do 
not bring us to our senses at once, and thus send us willing* 
ly to our closet, we ought to follow it up by asking, what 
should we think — ^feel — do — were the Father to shut his 
ear on our prayers ; the Son to exclude them from the gold- 
en censer of his incense ; and the Spirit to withhold all his 
help in future ? The bare idea is horrible ! And, were 
such a dread reality probable, in our case, how we should 
pray to be allowed to resume and continue the habit and 
spirit of secret prayer ! How we should agonize, in terror 
and suspense, until we felt again the Holy Spirit helping 
our infirmities, and pouring out on us the grace of suppli* 
cation! 

This is not an imaginary danger. It is the very sub- 
stance of what God threatens against the prayerless. It is 
what God has actually done in the case of apostates. " But,** 
it will be said, ** we are neither apostates nor prayerless." 
True ; what then ? This is surely not a reason for not be- 
ing afraid of reluctance to pray. All apostacy began and 
went on, by giving way to this wrong spirit. And, what 
could prevent us from becoming apostates, were a spirit of 
sloth, or of disrelish, or of aversion, to settle on our minds ? 
Were we to be left to ourselves, when we leave off fervent 
prayer, could we blame God ? Would He not be justified 
in allowing us to become the victims of the sloth and apa- 
thy, which we ourselves allow to prevail at times ? 

True ; God does not deal thus rigidly with them that fear 
him, nor even with them that fear him not. It is very long 
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before He say to the most stubborn of his enemies, '* When 
ye call, I will not answer;" and to those who are, upon the 
whole, His friends, God is slow to anger. What then? 
It is surely quite enough to be allowed to employ this pleas- 
ing fact, for the holy purpose of throwing off the first symp- 
toms of an undevotional spirit. The forbearance of God is 
certainly i»ot revealed nor exercised, in order to keep us 
easy or fearless when we become negligent or heartless in 
prayer. Our conscience, as well as our heart, is not right 
with God in all points, if we can use his long suffering for 
the base purpose of prolonging our absence from the closet, 
or for reconciling ourselves to a bad frame of mind. God 
** waiteth to be gracious" again ; but, 0, npt that we may 
safely keep him waiting until we ourselves are tired of 
wandering from him. He is, irideed, " slow to anger ;" but, 
0, not that we may be as slow to return to Him, as sloth,^ 
or shame, or convenience, may dictate. 

Let not the force of this consideration be evaded nor 
evaporated, by the remembrance of instances in which, af- 
ter along period of alienation of heart and habit in prayer, 
we were restored to the spirit of devotion again. Let this 
be remembered, by all means ; but let it not be employed to 
hush up any present fear, nor to soften any present aliena- 
tion from the closet. That was not the use we intended to, 
make of it, when we experienced the restoration. Our inr 
tention then was, that we should never try again the haz« 
ardous experiment of ** restraining prayer before God." 
And, we had other than spiritual reasons for this resolution. 
All our reasons for it centred, indeed, in a spiritual end: 
but, were there no tokens of the anger of God in our lot> 
during the periods of backsliding? Did our health, our, 
family, our affairs, suffer nothing, whilst things were wrong 
between us and God in the closet ? Remember ! are there 
not in our personal or relative history, losses, or bereave- 
ments, or trials of some kind, bearing the very date of our 
'v^aiiderings and backs 1 idi ngs ? Let us never forget that 
WjSi werequickenedf even after our souls had long cleayM 
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to the dust.; but ueither let us forget that sharp rods, as 
well as gracious iiitiuences, had somewhat to do in that 
quickening. It was, indeed, the work of the Holy Spirit 
in each instance : but, in some of the instances, it was his 
" terrible work in righteousness^ He healed our backsli- 
dings : yes ; and he inflicted some new wounds which are 
hardly healed yet, and tlie scars of which we shall carry to 
the grave. '* Thou answeredst us, O God ; thou wast a 
God who forgavest us ; but thou tookest vengeance on our 
inventions.'' And, shall we dare that vengeance again? 
Remember ; there are more and sharper arrows in God's 
quiver ; and there are other marks in our lot to point thera 
against. Consider ; it was not to unbelievers, but to the 
church, that Paul said, " Our God is a consuming jire^ 
Yes ; and that fire is at this moment eating into the health, 
the property, or the plans, of many who have *' left off to 
do well" in their closets; and preparing to kindle upon 
something, in the lot of thoae who are leaving oflf to do well 
there. 

Were there, however, no risks of this kind, secret pray* 
er must be rpade, and kept by us, a matter of conscience. 
All that is tender, or pure, or upright, in our conscience, 
depends, upon the cultivation of a devotional spirit. For, 
what if some prayerless men can maintain a good con- 
science towards man ? We have to maintain one towards 
God and man too ; and this cannot be done without 
secret prayer Indeed, nq good principle can either grow 
in goodness, qr. retain its. strength, apart from devotion. 
Even o^c holy fear of displeasing God by our public coDr 
duct, must decline, if {»rivate devotion fall off. For, to say 
nothing of the dishonour done to Father, Son, and Spirit, by 
the falling off itself^ it is impossible to be very much afraid 
of offending God, if we were bvit seldom alone with God. 
Frequent or long absence from His presence, is sure to 
weaken even. our most sqlemn impressions of His holiness 
and authority, and thus to throw us off our guard in the 
worljL For it is in religiqn, s^ in sociaj. lif^: t}ie friends 
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we seldom see or correspond with, have not much influence 
upon our spirit or conduct ; whereas, the friends we meet 
often, have considerable influence on both. Some of them 
are a kind of second conscience to us. We know their 
principles and feelings so well, from meeting them so often, 
that we are eagle-eyed in discovering at a glance, what will 
please and displease them. We have a delicate perception 
— an almost intuitive sense — of all that is agreeable or dis- 
agreeable to their taste and will. Now this is the effect of 
frequent intercourse with them. Much of this tender and 
sacred regard to their feelings, would insensibly pass awaj, 
were we separated from their fellowship for any length of 
time ; and if we separated ourselves, it would rapidly and 
sensibly decline. And just so it is — ^in the case of fearing 
to displease God. Nothing but daily intercourse with Him 
in the closet, can keep His character or will so clearly be- 
fore us in the world, that we shall be daily tender of His 
honour or afraid of His displeasure. 

And, if the holy fear of displeasing God cannot be main- 
tained in its tact nor integrity, without habitual prayer ; how 
much less can the higher principle of a conscientious 
desire to please Him he kept up without intercourse with 
God? That principle is not very familiar to us in theory, 
and not much acted on in practice, even when we are most 
prayerful. It has not yet that place in our understanding 
or conscience, which the dread of offending God has ac- 
quired. It is not yet domesticated amongst our practical 
maxims, however much we may wish it to be so. Indeed, 
nothing but greater Uwe to Grod, can ever bring the desire 
to please him, into practical operation or influence. And 
greater love, or even the continuance of the love we now 
feel, is an impossibility, if either the spirit or habit of secret 
prayer be allowed to languish. 

If there be any experimental truth in these remarks, all 
the danger it unfolds to our view, and all the warning it 
leaves in our conscience, ought to be employed in the first 
tnatance, to regulate secret prayer itself For, as it will 
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Stamp niuch of its own character and spirit upon all other 
duties ; and as they ought all to be regulated, equally by the 
fear of displeasing God, and the desire of pleasing Him, 
closet-duty also must he regulated by the same principles. 
Now, we know both what kind and what degree of influ- 
ence, the fear of displeasing God has had upon our devo- 
tional habits. How early we have risen in the morning, or 
retired at night, under the influence of this godly fear, we 
can tell : how often it has led us into our closet, and how 
long it has kept us there, we can tell : how solemn it has 
made us, and how reverential it has kept us, whilst on our 
knees before God, we can tell : how thoughtful before pray- 
ing, and how fervent in prayer, and how watchful after 
prayer, the fear of displeasing has made us, we can tell. 
And we do well, yea we ought, to tell ourselves honestly, 
the exact amount of its influence upon the time, the manner, 
and the spirit of closet-duty. 

Are we at all afraid to look into our account with the 
closet ? Ts the balance against us, on some of the items ? 
do we begin to suspect that more is wanted, in order to 
regular, and reverential, and fervent prayer, than the fear of 
displeasing the hearer of prayer ? It is well to throw open 
our conscience to all the lessons, which this self-examina- 
tion is now teaching us. Let us, by all means, seize every 
hint at improvement in closet-duty, which suggests itself. 
Let us, however, take care not to forget, that all that is 
bad in the old account would have been worse, if the fear 
of displeasing God had not influenced us in secret prayer , 
and, that any new account opened without this principle, 
would soon be more against us than the old one, bad as 
it is. 

I am indeed, very anxious to bring the principle of plea 
sing God to bear upon our devotional habits. I think it 
would improve them, and render devotion more pleasant to 
ourselves, as well as more acceptable to God. I am, how 
ever, equally convinced, that the holy fear of displeasing 
Him can never be safely displaced. We cannot do without 
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it Neither the primitive Christians nor Paul could dis 
pense with it, or allow it to be at all superseded. ^* Let us 
have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably, with 
reverence — and godly fear ; for our God is a consuming 
fire." This is both the law and the testimony on the sub- 
ject. And, although this godly fear has not, by itself, led 
to all that constancy or cordiality which ought to character- 
ize the closet-service of God, i^ uas, be it remembered ! 
often led to unfeigned and fervent outpourings of the heart 
in secret. Under the influence of this principle we have 
wept before God, and wrestled with God ; we have occa- 
sionally forgotten the world and all its cares, and even en- 
joyed some foretastes of heavenly worship ; and we hare 
not unfrequently been enabled to leave both our sins and 
our sorrows, within the shadow of the mercy-seat. This 
is not, therefore, a principle to be discarded or weakened. 
Prayer regulated by it, has had a sweet influence upon our 
hearts and habits. Prayer much influenced by it has been 
graciously heard and answered, by " our Father who seeth 
in secret." This — ^settles the matter; for that cannot be 
unpleasant prayer to God, which God condescends to an- 
swer. I mean the principle of it cannot be wrong. 

These facts form more thaii a sufficient reason for con- 
tinuing to pray, without any departure from the godly fear 
of ofTendiog. They are not, however, a reason for not ad- 
mitting the godly desire of pleasing. For, whatever may 
have been onr success or enjo3rment without it, we know 
that there have been sad defects both in the kind and de- 
gree of our praying ; and, therefore, it is as much our duty 
to remedy these defects, as to remember with wonder and 
gratitude that they have not been fatal to our success. They 
have not, indeed, been that : but have they been fatal to 
nothing? Have the things we are chiefly ashamed of, 
when we consider the.character of our secret prayers, had 
no injurious influence on ourselves, and no retarding influ- 
ence on the presence or blessing of God ? Remember ; 
He is training us up for the eternal worship and communion 
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of hearen : and, therefore, He is just as likely to taks 
measures for our improvement in devotion, as for our im« 
provement in character. Now, we lay our account with 
having the defects of our character brought under our notice, 
by the dispensations of His providence. We discover, 
from our trials, that God is setting *' our secret sins in the 
light of his countenance." And, as there are sins even 
about our secret devotion, is it not as likely that the dispen- 
sation of the Spirit towards us, may witness against them, 
as that the dispensations of His providence may witness 
against other sins and shortcomings ? Consider ; we have 
felt, at times, that God was reproving us, and leaving us to 
walk in darkness, for not being sufficiently conscientious in 
what we said, or how we carried ourselves, to others. He 

as made us feel that his presence, and the witness of his 
Spirit, will no more connive at equivocal and rash words, 
or at much levity of conversation, than at falsehood. We 
know that he frowns on the compromise of tnith, as well 
'ka Upon the violation of truth. And it is well that God 
does so. Conscience would soon tamper with positive 

ruth, if half-truths and evasions left no stings in it. 

And, shall God be thus jealous to prevent men from be* 
mg mocked or put off by empty and equivocal words, and 
yet take no measures to prevent heartless or heedless words 
in his own presence ? Nay, verily ! He does not apply 
the measure of an angel to the worship of a man, nor stand 
in lofty ceremony to mark the manner or the spirit of our 
prayers ; but He will be worshipped in '* the beauty of holi- 
ness," both in the Sanctuary and in the closet. He will 
make things take such a turn in our experience, as shall 
win or compel us to look into the whole subject of secret 
prayer. His *' consuming fire" will, sooner or later, extin- 
guish our *' strange fire." 

^ut all this is too general and vague. There are, and 

iLnow it! hasty and heartless prayers in the closet. 

jiere are, and we know it ! sleepy and sluggish prayers 

I it. Tbe:ie sie, and we know it ! prayers, or rather bow 
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ings of the knee, which ore apologies for not trying to ptay. 
This will not do. ^ Where is our fear of displeasing God^ 
when we thus forget His majesty, and our own obligations t 
Do you not see, that this principle, however good and ne- 
cessary, needs help? We can get over it at times. It 
does not carry us far enough, when there is a strong cur- 
rent of circumstances running against prayer. 

" But ;** it will be said, '* would not the principle of trying 
to please God, fail too in these strong currents ? Are we 
not as capable of getting over and giving it up, as the 
other ?" Now, however I may answer this question, you 
have a prior and more solemn one to answer to your own 
conscience. Are you willing to allow the defects of your 
closet worship, to remain as they are ? Is drowsiness to 
have its own way, and fatigue its own will, and sloth its own 
humour, whenever they claim them 1 Can you be content 
to go on, giving way to them whenever they are clamorous 
to keep you out of your closet altogether, or to drive yon 
out of it soon ? Is it enough for your conscience, and hope, 
and comfort, to pray well now and then, and leave the in- 
tervals to chance ? Surely not ! You do not intend to 
mock God. You cannot bear to think of treating Him, as 
you would not dare to treat an earthly king. And the mo- 
ment you think of Jesus, ever living to intercede, you feel 
through all your soul, that His golden censer should never 
be one day without some prayer of yours in it, and never 
be made a place for the rubbish of heartless words. 

But, now that the matter is before us in this light, let us 
not suspect that it involves a claim upon our time, which wo 
cannot meet ; or a tax on our attention, which we cannot 
pay. This is one of Satan's suggestions. But, why should 
the principle of pleasing God in prayer, call for more time 
or thought than the principle of fearing to displease Him ? 
The latter has not drawn too largely upon us, even when 
we have acted most upon it. And the former does not bring 
a new claim, but merely an additional facility to enforce the 
old claim. We have, in general, only a certain portion of 
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time that we can devote to the closet on any principle ; and 
as that portion is often but short, and has not always been 
well employed, we are deeply interested in getting hold of 
any good maxim, which will enable us to turn it to more 
advantage. 

Let us meet the case fairly. We cannot do without both 
mercy and grace, from day to day ; and without prayer, we 
cannot obtain them. All this we readily admit. We even 
admire the wisdom of God, in thus connecting " asking** 
with *' receiving.** We do not wish them to be separated. 
Well ; as we both must and do ask, why should we ^* ask 
amiss'' even in manner ? We confess that we have been 
betrayed, at times, into a ¥nrong spirit, by allowing our- 
selves to bow in a wrong posture. Humouring the body 
has injured the mind. A slothful position has made the 
soul sluggish. Leaning the head on the cushion, or on the 
bed, has laid the heart asleep ; and burying the face, not for 
shame, but for ease, has buried all feeling and thought. 
These things are neither untrue nor trifling. That is no 
trifle which can betray us into irreverence or vacancy, 
when we are bowed down at the Mercy-seat of the Eter- 
nal. To forget what we are about in His presence, is 
shameful ; and to fall asleep before Him, is high insult ! 

There are, indeed, times when the heart is so full, and 
the soul so absorbed, that no posture could impair their de- 
votion. Then, they place and move the body unconscious- 
ly. But this is not often the case. We are seldom, as it 
were, " out of the body ;" whereas we often groan under 
the burden of it. Let us not, therefore, think any thing 
trifling which would increase that burden. 

Now, the grand remedy for all this, is, a fixed determin- 
ation to please God, whenever we pray to God. We could 
not, then, throw ourselves down before Him, according to 
the humour or the hurry of the moment ; nor lie before 
Him, yawning in one breath, and speaking the next. Ou* 
words, if few, would " be well ordered ;" and thus on 
shortest prayers would be better than some of our long prav 
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era have been. O) it is not lost time to pause when we 
shut the closet door, and remind ourselves that we have en- 
tered to please the God we are about to plead with. The 
moment we realize this, we see, we feel, how we should 
approach and speak. We may not be able to stay long al 
the Mercy-seat ; but, whilst we are there, we shall attend 
only to our real errand. And, when we have time to re- 
main in communion with God, our sense of His majesty 
will sweeten all our sense of His love. 

Only try the experiment ! " I can hardly tell you," said a 
judicious and prayerful friend to me, " how much advantage 
I have found since, instead of bowing down at once in my 
closet, I walk once or twice around it, solemnly asking my- 
self, how shall I glorify ^r d please God most in prayer ? 
The simple question brings .ne to the point, by bringing be- 
fore me all the privilege and %'l the respon<#»bil«ty o ad 
dressing God." Go thou and do likewise 



Sdl VI, 

ON PLEAS tlO GOD BY FAMILY HOLINESS. 

" The Holy Family" is the familiar and emphatic 
name of the household of Mary, the mother of Jesus. And 
that the family should have been holy, and should be called 
holy, in which the Saviour was born and lived, is only what 
we expect. The bear idea of strife, or clamour, or bitter- 
ness, or intemperance, or irregularity, in the house where 
He dwelt, would shock us. We feel instinctively that, 
under His eye, and in the presence of His example, Joseph 
and Mary would live together as joint heirs of the grace of 
life ; and His brethren, in the unity of the spirit and the 
bond of peace. Wi» expect the very l>erfection of tb^ 
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beaBty^ of holiness in the family of Nazareth ; — so high- 
ly do we estimate the honour and influence of their natural 
relationship to the Saviour! We feel that they ought 
to have aimed at more than just not to displetise God. Ac- 
cordingly, were our families lineal descendants of the 
Holy Family, and could we trace our descent from the 
house of Joseph and Mary, as they did theirs from the 
house of David, we should feel bound to maintain the family 
ekofocter, as well as the family name, so as to please Grod 
At least, we should not wonder, if much holiness was ex- 
pected from us, and much watchfulness exercised over us, 
by our neighbours. We could not have face to blame them, 
if they could justly blame us with a character or spirit 
unworthy of our sacred ancestry. 

No one can, however, trace such a descent, nor claim 
a natural relationship to the Saviour. A spiritual relation- 
ship to Him is, however, of far more importance ; and 
that, may be obtained by any family who really desires it ; 
and is actually possessed by all pious families. Hence 
the Saviour says, expressly, " My mother and my brethren 
are they who hear the word of God and do it,^ This was His 
answer to those who told Him, on one occasion, that His 
mother and His brethren desired to see Him. And on 
another occasion, when one expressed a high sense of 
the honour of being the mother of the Messiah, He gave 
a similar answer : " Yea^ rather, blessed are they that hear 
the word- of God and doit.*^ If, therefore, natural relation- 
ship to the Saviour would have an ennobling and holy in- 
fluence upon our domestic habits, how much more ought 
spiritual relationship to have ? If we should feel ashamed 
to act unworthy of a natural descent from the Holy 
Family, how much more to act inconsistently urith a 
spiritual descent ? 

Let the heads of families mark and remember this 
view of relationship to die Saviour. Whatever love or 
solicitude He felt for His mother and His brethren, He 
feels for all who love Himself. Now, what he felt for 
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her, let His conduct on the cross prove, when he paus- 
ed amidst all the terrors and glories of His sacrifice, tc 
secure her safety and comfort. And not less dear to him 
are the safety and comfort of both the sheep and the lambs 
of His flock. Is this true ? Remember His own words 
again : — " My mother and my brethren are they who hear the 
word of God and do it,'' Thus it is true ! What manner 
of persons, then, ought we to be in all holy conversation 
and godliness at home, who are thus allowed to claim 
kindred with the Son of God? 

Why is this honour so lightly esteemed, and so little im 
proved by us ? We readily respect, if not plume, our- 
selves, on any relationship, however remote, to old, or opu- 
lent, or distinguished families. We should not be slow 
to claim kindred, whenever it was creditable to be ac- 
knowledged; and, where it would be very useful to us 
to make out such a connexion with the great or the 
wealthy, we should, in that case, make the most of our 
pedigree. Thus, when money or honour is involved, no 
effort, nor solicitude is spared. 

I do not mention this well-known law, or tendency, of 
our nature, to commend, nor to censure it ? but to show 
that we can and do feel the weight and worth of rela- 
tionship, whenever it bears upon our tetnporal interests. 
We also carry ourselves, in the intercourse of life, accord- 
ing to our ideas of the respectability of our family connex- 
ions. And we expect from all who are well related, a 
character worthy of their fathers. 

Now I would have this feeling pressed in and sanctified 
to the service of family holiness. And, what woman who 
had been the mother of Jesus, would be clamorous, or peev- 
ish, or heedless, or unholy ? What man, who had been 
the husband of Mary, would be harsh, or unkind, or un- 
faithful, or capricious ? What sons or daughters, who had 
been the brethren and sisters of the Saviour, would be dis 
obedient to their parents, or alienated in heart from ^«t£L 
other? 
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Is there, then, a charm, a check, in such relationships, 
against unholy habits and tempers ? Ought such a con- 
nexion to have much weight in domestic life ? What 
weight and influence, then, ought a higher and holier con- 
nexion to have ? For, were we only seeking and hoping 
to be thus related to the Saviour, it would become and be- 
hoove us to bring all the power of conscience to bear upon 
being, not only not unholy, but so holy, as to glorify and 
gratify God. 

A second consideration of great weight and sweet influ- 
ence, is, that every pious family is a part of " the whole 
family of Gody in heaven and on earth,^ — Eph. iii. 15. The 
argument on behalf of holiness, in the former passage, was 
partly founded upon a supposition ; but here it rests entirely 
upon sober fact. 

** The church on earth, and all the dead, 
BDt one communion make ;'* 

and that communion, the Father calls and regards as his 
own adopted and redeemed family. Their covenant pedi- 
gree runs thus : " I mil be a Father unto you, and ye shall 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord God Almighty." 
Phis he says to his children even on earth. And he says 
nothing higher, nothing more, to his children in heaven. 

Now, the heavenly members of this redeemed family 
are all radiant with the beauty of holiness. They are 
without spot or blemish before the throne. No angel nor 
archangel there, is purer or lovelier than the spirits of just 
men made perfect. In them that promise has been com- 
pletely fulfilled. " They shaHl be as if I had not cast them 
offy Accordingly, were it not that they add, " slain for us," 
when they sing the new song, it would be impossible to 
distinguish between unfallen angels and redeemed men in 
heaven ; for the sea of glass reflects no fairer forms, when 
all the celestial hierarchy staad upon it, than those who 
have washed their robes ir he blood of the Lamb. They, 
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in common with all the angelic family, are holy eren aa 
their Father in heaven is holy. 

This, you will allow, is as it should be. We are even 
phiised to think of their perfect purity; holiness is so beau- 
tiful in heaven ! Well ; might Uiere not be more of it on 
earth, and what there is, more beautiful ? It is, I am aware, 
impossible, on earth, to eqtud the family in heaven ; but it 
is not impossible to imitate them. Indeed, we do imitate 
them, in their sentiments and songs. We teach, aqd try; 
in our families, to worship God and the Lamb aa they do ; 
to celebrate the atonement as they do ; to look unto the 
sufferings and glory of Christ -as they do. In these re- 
spects, we have some features of the family likeness. 
But, are these all the imitable features of it ? Is their love, 
their peace, their harmony inimitable ? Certainly, not alto- 
gether so. There is something of them in every family 
where there is any domestic happiness. And, how much 
there might be, did we only cultivate the same spirit towards 
the living members of our family, that we cherish towards 
the dead. 

Consider this. How beautiful it is to see and feel, how 
readily and entirely we bury in the grave of a pious rela- 
tion, the very memory of all the misunderstandings or cold- 
ness which had ever been between us ? We cannot bear 
to think of them again, when he is gone to heaven. We 
feel that when we meet him there, we should be unable to 
remember them. Even here, we should despise ourselves 
to bring them up. 

Now, why is this forgiving and forgetting so prompt and 
and perfect in the case of the pious dead ? It is because 
they are in heaven. This checks all wrong feelings. 
And, is a living partner on the way to heaven, less inter- 
esting than a dead relative in heaven t Would not the 
habitual recollection of being mutual heirs of eternal life, 
make husbands and wives forbearing and gentle ? Could 
they speak in harshness or bitterness, if they addressed each 
other as children of God, and as members of his family ? 
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'^ But they are not always both so/* True, alas ! I 
however, speaking now of those who are joint heirs of 
gr^e and glory. And between them, strife or coldness is 
almost as unlovely and unseemly, as if they cherished bad 
feelings towards a spirit in glory. 

And where only one head of the family is truly pious, 
that one, whether husband or wife, is peculiarly bound to 
win the other " by meek conversation,^ For, what is hay- 
ing one's own way or will in any domestic matter ; what is 
carrying one's point in any dispute, compared with carry- 
ing the great point of winning a partner's soul to Christ ? 

Again ; who would utter a word or wear a look towards 
a spirit in heaven, which would pain, or grieve, or vex that 
spirit ? Who would not be ashamed and shocked at the 
bare idea of trying to recall any unholy feeling to the bosom 
of a beatified soul ? This, if possible, would be held to 
be as devilish as Satan's seduction of the angels. Why t 
because redeemed spirits are so pure. I accept the reason ; 
— and maintain that it is even more powerful against any 
line of conduct or temper, which would hinder, or lessen, 
or tempt the imperfect holiness of a husband or a wife. I 
plead for as much tenderi «)ss, and forbearance, and regard 
to his or her conscience, now cleansing by the blood of 
sprinkling, as for any perfect spirit in the heavenly family. 
I laugh to scorn the sentimentality that would be zealous 
for an angel's comfort, and chary of an angel's purity, and 
not careful to avoid whatever would taint or tempt the mind 
of a partner. 

A third consideration in favour of family holiness, is, 
that the marriage union is made the emblem of tlte Saviour's 
union to the church. Paul calls this " a great mystery ;* 
and it would be more than mysterious, if no husbands and 
wives cultivated the beauty of holiness. But the apostle, 
when he wrote, was no doubt thinking of Abraham and 
Sarah — of Zacharias and Elisabeth — of Joseph and Mary 
•—of Aquila and Priscilla, when he assumed married life 
lis the eiiAlem of th0 Sayiour's love to the church. Kf 
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was also evidently calculating, like Peter, tnat believing 
partners would live as heirs together of the grace of life. 

Now, it is just as necessary that this fine emblem should 
be kept a^ne emblem, and that the use of it should be as 
much justified at present, as fonnerly. There must be holy 
families now, if it is to be an instructive emblem ; and if it 
is to continue beautiful as a figure, there must be amongst us, 
in fact, some of the beauty of holiness. 

Now, I do not hesitate to affirm that this emblem from 
marriage is expressly for the sake of the married, who are 
true believers ; and placed in the Bible to be a preventative 
to them against all unkindness and indifference. 

Believers, whether male or female, cannot grow in grace, 
nor maintain a good hope, without coming often to the Sav- 
iour. He has, therefore, taken care that they must meet 
Jim on grounds that will shake and tremble, under the very 
knees of an unkind husband or wife. For whenever they 
appeal to his love — ^he tells them it is conjugal love, and 
calls uoon them to imitate it in their own conduct and tem- 
per. He knows that they cannot be happy unless they each 
taste his love ; and therefore he makes their individual en- 
joyment of it depend in a great measure on their being root- 
ed and grounded in mutual love. " Even as Christ loved 
the Church,*^ is, therefore, a maxim that cannot be fully un 
derstood nor fully enjoyed, by husbands or wives who do 
not try to rule their own spirit. Indeed, they are made to 
feel, both in secret prayer, and at the sacramental table, 
and in the state of their minds on Sabbath and througrh the 
week, that peace with God and strife at home cannot be 
combined ;' that frowns and clouds upon their brow, prevent 
smiles upon the face of the Saviour ; that bitter and biting 
words at the fireside, spoil the sweet promises in the closet ; 
and that the Holy Spirit does not witness adoption, when 
their own spirit witnesses passion against them. 

On the other hand, and with infinitely more pleasure, I 
proclaim the fact that wherever there is a conscientious 
effort to live and love as heirs together of the pace of life, 
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no State is so favourable or conducive to personal enjo3mient 
in religion, as married life. It is just as favourable to holi- 
ness on earth, as it is unnecessary to holiness in heaven. 
If heaven cannot do with it, the earth cannot do without it. 

Having thus laid down some general and genuine princi- 
ples upon this subject, I would now endeavour to commend 
and endear family holiness, on the ground of its beauty 
and sweet influence. 

In reference to each other, husbands and wives should 
conscientiously cultivate the beauty of holiness, with an 
express view to please God. There is real beauty in mu- 
tual love, in mutual confidence, in mutual esteem, and in 
mutual attentions. Why, then, should they not be uniform- 
ly maintained ? Those who play beautifully, or sing beau- 
tifully, take care that their musical taste shall not be dis- 
credited by their own rashness or heedlessness. Those 
who have personal beauty do not disfigure it wilfully. 
These natural or acquired characteristics are, however, far 
inferior, both in worth and beauty, to the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit, and to the charm of a cheerful and 
good temper. These can compensate for the absence of 
all refinement but moral refinement. The plainest face will 
not be held unlovely by the man or the woman who sees 
that it expresses love, and knows that it is often lifted up 
to heaven in prayer. Even the most ordinary talents will 
lead to no contempt, when what talent there is, is conse- 
crated to God, and made up for by extraordinary piety. 
The want of literary taste maybe regretted, but it will not 
be mocked nor upbraided, when the word of God dwells 
richly in the mind, and is sweet to the spiritual taste. In 
a word, great grace, in husband or wife, will secure grea*. 
esteem, and thus secure domestic happiness, whatever their 
gifts be. 

On the other hand, talent will not balance ill temper ; 
nor cleverness, clamour ; nor taste, caprice, on either side. 
Acquirements will not make up for unkindness ; nor genius 
nor literature palliate slovenliness or extravagance* 
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I cballenge attentioa to these experimental and sober 
facts. Holiness, if rendered beautiful by consistency, can 
do more for domestic happiness, than any other qualifica^ 
tion. I mean, of coarse, when both parties are pious. 
And no pious husband can lightly esteem a holy wife ; nor 
any pious wife disregard a holy husband, however different 
may be their talents, tastes, or mental element. The image 
of God on the heart and life, will infallibly endear them to 
each other. How immensely important it is, therefore, 
when thejr general knowledge is not equal in extent, nor 
their talents equal in power, nor their taste equal in refine- 
ment, nor their persons equal in fascination that their piety 
should be equal : how pleasing it*is to know, that superior 
holiness can counterbalance all the disadvantages of infe- 
rior acquirements ? Yes ! both can and wiU do so. The 
beauty of holiness cannot fail to secure esteem and kind- 
ness, from man or woman who loves holiness ; because, U 
is the point on which the hopes, the prayers, and the gra^ 
cious principles of both bear ; — so that the one cannot be 
indifferent to, or unaffected by, that in the other, which is 
the test of the eternal safety of both. 

If any of the pious doubt the truth of this, it must be 
owing to some misapprehension as to the nature of personal 
holiness. Now, if that be made to consist in the mere 
performance of holy duties, and not also in the temper and 
spirit of them, 1 certainly do not think that such holiness 
wOl secure domestic happiness. Prayer, followed by pas- 
sion ; or sacraments by sulkiness ; or searching the scrip- 
tures, by sarcasm ; or public worship, by the neglect of duty, 
cannot win nor command respect. What I am arguing for, 
therefore, is, that holiness of temper and deportment at 
home, which has for its end to please God at home ;— 
which has for its rule the law of kindness ; which has for 
its example the ccmduct of holy men and women of old ; 
and which has for its immediate object, the harmony and 
happiness of the family. 

^^ow in this we may excels whatever be our talents and 
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educatioii : for it is just as easy to keep a calm house, as a 
clean house ; a cheerful house as a warm house ; an order- 
ly house, as a furnished house, if the heads of it set them* 
selves to do so. Where is the difficulty of consulting each 
other's weaknesses, as well as each other's wants ; each 
other's temper, as well as each other's health ; each other's 
comfort, as well as each, other's character ? Oh ! it is by 
leaving the peace of home to chance, instead of pursuing it 
by system, that so many homes are unhappy. It deserves 
notice, also, that almost any one can be courteous, and for- 
bearing and patient, in a neighbaur's house. If any thing 
go wrong, or be out of time, or disagreeable, there, it is 
made the best of, not the worst. Even efforts are made to 
excuse it, and to show that it is not felt ; or, if felt at ail, it 
is attributed to accident, not to design. And this is not 
only easy, but actually natural, in the house of a friend. I 
wiU not, therefore, submit to be told, that what is so natural 
in the house of another is impossible at home ; but main- 
tain, without fear or shame, that all the courtesies of social 
life may be upheld in domestic life. A husband as willing 
to be pleased at home, as studious to please, as in his neighs 
hour's house ; and a wife as intent on making things com- 
fortable every day to her family, as on set days to her guests, 
could not fail to make their own home happy. 

Let us not evade the point of these remarks, by recurring 
to the maxim, about cdlawances for temper. It is worse 
than folly to refer to our temper, unless we could prove that 
we ever gained any thing good by giving way to it. Fits of 
ill humour punish us quite as much, if not more, than those 
they are vented upon ; and it actually requires more effort, 
and inflicts more pain, to give them up, than would be re- 
quisite to avoid them. Indeed, we ourselves show, in giv- 
ing them up, that we are ashamed of them ; for, how, in 
general, are they yielded ? By a laugh, or by acting again 
as if they had never occurred at all. 

It is, I am aware, so unusual to speak thus frankly and 
minutely of the details of domestic Ufe, that it may seem 
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almost impertinent to do so. This I care nothing about, sc 
long as I speak the words of truth and soberness. I do, 
however, care much and deeply, that what I say should jus- 
tify itself by its importance^ as well as by its truth. And if 
ever I had a serious practical object before me, I have one 
now. For, if these are but little things in themselves, they 
have great influence, both on personal and family religion. 
The tempers which disturb domestic peace and harmony, 
destroy, whilst they last, the spirit of secret and family 
orayer ; stop all mutual fellowship at the public and private 
altar ; and eat out the very life and soul of religious enjoy- 
ment. Oh ! that is not a light matter which makes a heavy 
conscience, or an unsettled heart, in the closet or at the 
sacramental table. That is no trifle which embarrasses a 
man so, in praying with his family, that he can hardly pro- 
ceed, for the cutting consciousness of what they must think 
of his temper. Not that he suspects that they will think 
him a hypocrite, or that they are unchristianizing him ; but 
because these fits of ill humour are so inconsistent with the 
rest of his character. 

Thus, these are not things which sit lightly on the con- 
science of men or women, who have to walk in all the ordi- 
nances and commandments of God, from day to day. In- 
deed, I suspect that bad tempers, and even fits of ill temper, 
(where the disposition is not very bad,) interfere materially 
with the duties of life as well as of godliness, and make 
both business and household duties less pleasant than they 
might be. 

The beauty of holiness is calculated to have a most delight- 
ful influence on the minds of children. 

Parents, who have any religious principle at all, feel 
bound to set their cliildren an example of attending public 
worship. This is well. But, in order that this example 
be influential, it must be beautiful in its regularity, punctu- 
ality, and reverence. Children cannot regard the Sabbath 
or the Sanctuary as very sacred, or holy, if there be no 
worship at home, or no indication of a worshipping spirit. 
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If tbey are dressed later, and have breakfast later, than on 
school days, and find less regard paid to church-time than 
they are compelled to pay to school-time, they are not like- 
ly to hold the Holy of the Lord honourable. But, how 
beautiful the sanctification of the Sabbath might be made by 
care ? Let it be shown to be a delight, as well as a duty, 
and the example cannot fail to iinpress. When our chil- 
dren see that we welcome the Sabbath Day, as gladly as 
they do a holyday ; that we cannot bear to be too late for 
the service, or hurried to it ; that we are evidently expect* 
ing to get good to our souls, from all the parts of Divine 
worship ; and, when they see by our looks that we are 
pleased, and by our manner that we feel ourselves in the 
presence of God ; and, when on our return home, they hear 
us speak well of the service, and find that we look forward 
to the evening with delight, they too will take some inter- 
est in the matter, and think of pleasing Grod, as well as of 
fearing Him. In like manner, unless there be some of the 
beauty of holiness al)out family worship, it will have no 
sweet influence upon children. If they see it made to give 
way to any thing that happens, they can acquire no sense 
of its importance. If they see no preparation for it, no 
system which brings it on as naturally and regularly as 
breakfast, or no apparent relish for it, an evident ybrctn.^ of 
it in, and hurrying it over, as something submitted to rather 
than wished for, they will, inevitably, regard it as tiresome 
and unpleasant. But, how beautiful family worship might 
be made, if. we aimed at nothing less nor lower than ma- 
king it " well pleasing" unto God ? This aim would throw 
a pleasantness into our own spirit and manner, that our 
children could neither overlook nor mistake ; and that oner 
servants would be struck with. 

16» 
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No. VII. 
OK PLBA8IMO GOD BT OUR TEMPER. 

*' The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, is, in the 
tight of God, of great price." What is its price in the sight 
of man ? " GretU,^^ too, when he wishes others to be meek 
and quiet-spirited, towards himself and his family. Then, 
it is both becoming and valuable in his estimation. He nei- 
ther sees nor suspects any meanness in meekness, nor any 
cowardice in quietness, whilst they are exercised towards 
himself by upright men. He would of course, despise them 
both, in double-minded or designing characters ; and hold 
them good reasons for being on his guard : but, where a 
meek and quiet spirit is also an upright spirit, and maintain- 
ed towards himself, it is of great price in his sight, whether 
it be manifested by his superiors, his inferiors, or his equals 
m society. Then, it is quite beautiful, and not at all un- 
manly, nor ungentlemanly. 

Now, there is neither harm nor mistake, in this estimate 
of a meek and quiet spirit. It cannot be rated too high, 
nor revered too much, in any man whose general character 
is a pledge, that it cloaks no sinister purpose. But, how 
many who can thus admire and value it, when others exw- 
cise it towards them, forget all its worth and beauty, when 
it is expected from themselves ? Then its " great price" 
falls in the market of conscience. It is even regarded as 
a disgrace, or as any thing but an " ornament,'' when inju- 
ry or insult, provocation or neglect, renders it a personal 
duty. Then, alas, the natural tendency of the mind is, to 
dwell upon, and aggravate, and exaggerate the offence we 
have received, until we have made it out to be so wanton, 
or so base, or so spiteful, that to take it quietly would be 
cowardice, and to bear it meekly, meanness of spirit. Or 
if conscience cannot go all the length, at once, of making 
out a meek spirit to be a mean spirit ; or if memory do em- 
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oarrass the feelings by the haunting recolIectiDna of the Sar- 
iour's meekness, and by the startling recollections of cer- 
tain divine threatenings against an unforgiving spirit ; then 
the process of mind is, to make out a case of impossibility, 
or of imprudence, against the duty. We are prone, either 
to settle the question rashly, by sapng, — " It is impossible 
to put up with such aflronts,'' or, to argue the question, in 
a spirit of jealousy and suspicion, until we persuade our- 
selves, that there would be no end to affronts, if this one 
were meekly passed by. 

Who has not argued in this way, and in this spirit? 
" True ;*' it may be said, " but who can help it .^' It would, 
however, be more becoming and profitable to ask, — who 
tries to help it ? Alas, not many. Provocations, and in- 
sults, and slights, whether real or supposed, are, in general, 
met as if there were no law against anger, or no danger 
from disobeying such law. Almost every man makes out 
his own case ,to be an exception, even to the general rule 
which he acknowledges ; and treats his own enemies and 
opponents, as if they had no claim upon him beyond the 
mere suppression of revenge and malice. It is even thought 
to be a very great thing, and more than an enemy has any 
right to expect, if these are suppressed. And, in general, 
even that " great thing" is done, far more out of respect to 
ourselves, than from tenderness to an enemy. We can 
both talk and think of certain retaliations, as being rather 
beneath us, than as being sinful in themselves. Indeed, 
forbearance and silence under provocation, are not unfre- 
quently forms of pride and self-importance. Certain per- 
sons are not held worthy even of our anger. They are 
pardoned, just because they are despised. 

Nor is this all. Even when there is no pretence of this 
kind ; and when the offending parties are too important to 
be despised ; and when there is a strong inclination to heal 
the breach which has taken place ; it is far more common 
to make the point at issue, a question of policy y than of reli- 
gion. How God will consider it, or feel under it, or «> 
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towards it, is not the first nor the chief reason for attempt* 
ing to settle the matter amicably. There is, of course, in 
the case of fellow-Christians, no slight reference to the dis- 
honour that will be done to God, and to the injury which 
the cause of God must sustain, by their alienation. But, 
whilst this solemn consideration is taken into account, and 
even allowed to have considerable weight in restoring the 
balance of desired friendliness, there is often far more re- 
gard paid to personal and family comfort, than to the Divme 
will or glory ; and more yielded to the solicitude of mutual 
friends, than to the commands of Heaven ; and more done 
to please others, than to please God. For, if pleasing God 
were the grand motive, or the final object, of forgiving and 
forgetting an injury, why not do both, even if no friend in- 
terfered to influence us, and if no temporal interest or social 
comfort were at all at stake upon the reconciliation ? Should 
I not strive to please God by a meek spirit, even if a proud 
i^irit would not displease any one in the circle of ray friends, 
nor disturb any thing in all the range of my temporal in- 
terests ? 

It is not more " nice than wise," to be thus minute in dis- 
criminating amongst our motives and feelings, in this matter. 
It would, indeed, be very foolish, because mere affectationi 
to keep out of sight any of the temporal advantages of con- 
cession or conciliation. They are many and valuable, and 
quite legitimate as motives to " peace and good will." The 
man who has not sense enough to be influenced both by his 
friends and his affairs, will certainly not have conscience 
enough to heal breaches, simply for the sake of glorifying 
or pleasing God. For it is just as true, that he who regards 
not man, will not fear God ; as that he who fears not God, 
will not regard man. Those who care nothing about pub- 
lic opinion, or Christian estimation, cannot care about the 
Divine pleasure, because they cannot understand it. They 
may pretend to make the approbation of God their sole ob- 
ject, whilst setting the judgment of man at defiance ; but 
this is mere pretence. The real despisers of human opin- 
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ion, really despise God too. Hence John argues, " If a 
man love not his brother whom he hath seen, how can h« 
love Grod whom he hath not seen V* They have, therefore, 
no brotherhood in the family of (vod, who care nothing 
aoout the good opinion of the children of God. 

All these facts do not, however, amount to a valid reason 
for not distinguishing between human influence and divine 
authority, when we estimate our own character. It is, in- 
deed, well and wise to allow the wishes of Christian friends 
to have much weight, when they try to be " peace-makers." 
They can hardly have too much influence over us, when 
their object is to restore peace and harmony. Besides, 
they have personal claims upon us, whenever a breach 
occurs : for we are not at liberty to " offend the generation 
of the righteous," nor to pain them, by persisting in a wrong 
spirit towards one who has offended us. It may not be 
exactly their business to interfere ; but, if their pleasure in 
our fellowship is to be maintained, they ought not to be 
silent, nor we to be reserved, at such times. 

Still, after meeting and welcoming all well-meant human 
influence, on behalf of forbearance and meekness, we have 
only begun the exercise of a truly Christian spirit. It is not 
complete, until we try to please God by it, as well as con- 
sent to please men. God is, of course, pleased to a certain 
extent, when we give way to good human influence, in 
giving up a wrong spirit ; but he cannot be ** well pleased," 
until his own influence over us is strongest, and his own 
pleasure our chief motive. Besides ; all is certainly not 
right in our own bosom towards the offender, (whatever we 
may have professed, or promised to our friends) if we do 
not, or cannot, make the same appeal to the heart-searching 
God. Any hesitation, or hurrying over the matter, in His 
presence, is a bad sign. For as dropping a quarrel, is not 
a thing to be ashamed of, can it be entirely dropped, if we are 
ashamed to say so unto God ? Do we not betray the con- 
sciousness of some remaining grudge-— of some lurking 
spark of anger — ^if we shrink from pouring out our hearts 
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unto God? We certainly do; except when we are so 
ashamed of ourselves, or so afraid of getting into a wrong 
spirit again, that we are glad to forget the matter entirely. 

This rigid scrutiny and tracing of the natural workings 
of our minds, whilst they are irritated by a sense of injury, 
and yet somewhat awed by a sense of duty — ^is intended to 
land us in the very midst of the solemn question — ^have we, 
hitherto, made it our supreme object to please Gk)d, by the 
spirit in which we forbear and forgive ? Now, that we 
have hoped that Grod was pleased, when, for the sake of his 
people and cause, we have sacrificed all personal consider- 
ations at the shrine of peace, there is no doubt whatever. 
We have both thought and said, " Well ; it will please Grod, 
however unpleasant it may be to flesh and blood.'* But, 
the question is — not whether God was pleased by the sac- 
rifice we made ; but, did we try how well pleasing we could 
make it ? Were we intent on pleasing Him, both by the 
cordiality with which we forgave the offender, and by the 
penitence of our spirit for its own want of meekness, when ] 

it took offence so readily and so deeply ? In a word ; how 
much did we design and desire to please God, whenever 
we have maintained a meek and quiet spirit under provoca^ 
tion ; or when we have returned to that spirit, ailer sad 
departures from it ? 

Now in all instances of a return to '* peace and good 
will," we have a distinct recollection of the exact degree 
of our desire to please our best friends — ^to preserve 
the harmony of our circle — ^to promote the welfare of 
the church — ^to save religion from reproach. We really 
intended all this. We honestly pre^rred this public 
good, to our personal gratification. We, therefore, made 
no small effort or sacrifice, in order to please those we 
loved, and to maintain the credit of religion. Both were 
dear to us ; and we proved that they were truly so. 

Now, that this conduct, in this spirit, was pleasing God, 
ts certain ; and that its design was, on the whole, to please 
Him» is certain also : and yet, we may not have tried 
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h0w well pleasing to Him we could make it; nor bow 
.mech we could single out, as Ihe chief thing, His appfo- 
b^ion; nor how directly we could make all our meek- 
ness bear upon His glory. The thing was done; and, 
on the whole, well ; and yet, perhaps, not done with the 
express and supreme purpose of pleasing God. For, it 
is one thing to see clearly how an action or a temper, 
from its own nature and general design, may be pleas- 
ing to God ; and another thing, to make His pleasure our 
grand object, and His glory our single aim. 

This scrutiny of motives and designs, may be rather idi- 
some and unprofitable at first, because umisual on this subjeet ; 
but it is not unnecessary, if we would acquire or exercise that 
meek spirit which is of "great price" in the sight of God. For, 
as He has the chief claim np<m it, and the chief eye on it, 
- and the chief interest in it, He ought to have the chief place 
in our notice, whenever we try to " possess our souls in 
patience," or to heal breaches. For, who else, or what 
else, should have our chief attention in this duty ? No 
duty is more difficult. Nothing goes more against the 
grain of human nature, than the obligation to love our ene- 
mies and return good for evil. This is one of the hardest 
struggles in the whole work or warfare of a Christian. 
We ought, therefore, to be very thankful, that we have 
liberty to lay the matter before God ; and that God conde- 
scends to set a ^ great price" upon a meek spirit. Indeed, 
I cannot see at all, how we could forget or forgive, from the 
heart, some provocations, if the €q>probation of God, as well 
as: His authority, were not pledged in connexion with the 
duty. I honestly confess, that there are certain offences 
which I could not bear meekly, nor forgive cordially, nor 
forget at all, if God had not both denounced a proud spirit, 
and set a high price upon a meek spirit. Nothing but the 
fear of His displeasure, a/id the hope of His approbation, 
could " rule" my natural spirit. Nor am I ashamed to own 
in this matter, that I da the service and yield the submis- 
sion « unto God, and not unto man." I do not, of course. 
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mean by this, that human opinion has no influence over 
me ; nor that I would resent all injuries, even if God had 
not forbidden me. I can see, in common with others, that 
it would be my interest to overlook many injuries, and to 
pocket many afironts, and to forget many slights. No man 
can afford to resent them all. And, were it enough to take 
no notice of them, by word or deed, I could not often over- 
look many without any reference to the will or the glory of 
God. The want of time, or the claims of business, or the 
enjoyment of life, would frequently banish even the recol- 
lection of provocations. But this is not religion. Much of 
this might be done without possessing any personal religion. 
But — ^to forgive from the heart — ^to love with the heart even 
my enemies ; I frankly confess that I could not do it, if 
God had not commanded and commended it. I should be 
equally unable and unwilling to attempt it, did I not see 
God frowning upon the neglect of it, and smiling on the 
attempt. 

It is, therefore, an unspeakable and incalculable mercy, 
that the majesty of heaven takes meekneiss under his ovm 
special patronage and protection ; and allows all its con- 
scientious workings to centre chiefly and Anally upon Him- 
self. God, by bringing the question to this point, both sim- * 
plifles and softens the duty. The real question then is — 
" does not the God of my Salvation deserve even a cheer- 
ful submission to His will, in this matter? Whatever 
others deserve, His claims upon my spirit are indisputable. 
And, as its meekness is sure to please Him, and may profit 
others, can I persist in a wrong spirit ?" Thus by having 
to deal with God, first and chiefly in the exercise of Chris- 
tian meekness, one half, at least, of the difficulty is over- 
come. There is no danger of being mortified, or misunder^ 
stood, or suspected of meanness, when we pour our hearts 
unto Him. He will not put a wrong construction upon, 
nor make an unfair use of any concessions we make, or any 
secrets we confess ; but the meeker our spirit is in his 
presence, the more He will be pleased. 
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Wow, what ft pvepamtion this is, kft tlM -dtmsMof mMic^ 
oess towards our foUow-ereatares. If thejr are our fellow* 
Christians, they canii«ft ohjoe( to oiir preliminfury step of 
yielding to God, before we negotiate peace with them. And, 
if they are but *' almost" Christians, the meekness of our 
spirit, in sacrificing every thing bat conseienee for peace, 
will show them what it is to be " altogether" a ChristUm. 
Or if (which is not likely) neither do justice to oornaotives, 
nor appreciate our spirit, in seeking reconciliation, God 
will do us ample justice, and set a greater price on humility, 
just in proportion as it is underrated by those who ought to 
have profited by it. It is sure of obtaining its full valuo 
from Him, whoever else may undervalue it. His approba^ 
' tion, thereof, is undervalued by us, if it ahne do not detM* 
mine us to be *< meek and londy of heart." 

After this minute examination of the question, we are m 
some good measure prepared to believe, tiiat there must be 
peculiar advantages from the habit of tr3ring to please God 
by our spirit, under and oftor provoctttion and unkindness. 

Now one obvuNis advantage is, the frequemt prevention 
of a wrong spirit. And in order to see how this would be 
the effect of a detormination to " please God in all things^" 
we have only to notice how we act towards those we love 
and look up to. Rather than wound or pain their feelings 
by quarrelling and cutting with any one they lored, or with 
K^y one they were trying to reclaim and improve, we would 
make a^ery great effort to bear a great deal of provocation. 
In the one case, we should say, *' My best friend is attadwd 
to that person for some good reason, although I do not know 
ythj; and ehall I reflect upon his judgment, or pain Ids 
heart, by treating one whom he evidently loves, as unworthy 
of my forgiveness or notice ?" In the other case, we would 
say, *' My best friend takes a deep interest in the well doing 
and well being of that provoking man. He is evidently 
intont upon his improvement. He is trying a:^ means to 
save tdm frMn crime and imprudence. And, shall I ast 
any part, or evince any spirit, towaxds 1^, «t aU etflofliiiei 

VOL. XI.'— 17 
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to defeat these means, or to harden the man whom they are 
intended to soften ? He is very provoking, certainly ; but, 
still, he is an object of great solicitude Ui my friend ; and 
as nothing can be more foreign to his character than to 
justify or palliate the affront I have sustained, I will en- 
deavour, for his sake, and in hope of the offender's eventual 
good, to forget the offence entirely. My friend will be 
pleased with this conduct, Iwwever it may affect my en«my." 

Now this is exactly the position, in which the world and 
the church stand to God ; and exactly His feelings towards 
them both. Whether therefore, one of his children, or one 
c^ his enemies, do us an injury, we must iwx resent it, if 
we would please Him. God's love to the one, and his 
solicitude for the other, calls equally on us for meekness 
towards both. And as He sets a '* great price" on this 
^irit, it is evident that he has a great purpose to answer 
by it, in their case as well as in our own. God may, per- 
haps, render the meekess of our spirit, the means of im- 
proving their spirit towards Himsell', and us too. 

This is not the only way in which a supreme desire, and 
an express design to please God, may prevent us from being 
betrayed into anger or alienation. We now know and 
acknowledge, that we mu»t get out of a wrong spirit so aa 
to please Him. We see clearly that we must yield to God 
at last, however long we may stand out againnt meekness. 
We cannot hide from ourselves the fact — that the time will 
come when we shall be sorry tor our anger, and gla^io give 
it all up. We have been thus sorry and glad, before now. 
And we can easily conceive, how we may be again in such 
soul-distress, or so near the gates of death, that we could 
not if we were to try, remember or think about affronts or 
offences from man. O, no ; a little confronting with Eter* 
nity, or an utter hiding of God's countenance from the soul, 
or a heavy stroke of His " mighty hand," soon puts an end 
to all ill tempers and old grudges. The worst of them can* 
not stand out against any man, when God himself begins m 
controversy with the souL 
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Well ; knowing all this as we do, what motives we have 
for taking measures to please God, by keeping out of a 
wrong spirit. It is, indeed, well to get out of it, afVer bar* 
ing given way to it. And this will often be all we can ac- 
complish, however watchful we may be. For it is no more 
likely that we can be always unprovokable, tban that prov- 
ocations will cease to arise. But, still, we may be more 
on our guard than we have been hitherto. Many of the 
sparks which have s«*t us on lire, whilst pleasing God was 
not the spirit of our obedience, would not be able to inflame 
that spirit. For, the moment we ask ourselves, — will the 
cutting reply, I could utter, please God ? will the contemp* 
tuous look, I could wear, please God ? will the tale, I could 
tell, please God ? will the exposure, I could make, please 
God ? — we see, we feel through all our soul, that the desire 
to please Him, cannot be combined with such tempers ot 
intentions. One or the other must be given up for a time. 

In this point of view, how the aspect of the usual and 
familiar forms of anger and vexation changes ? There is 
something almost horrible, certainly shocking, in the ordi- 
nary manifestaticms of anger, when they are thus confront- 
ed with the duty of pleasing God by a meek and quiet spir- 
it. For the moment, we feel that all these bitter and biting 
speeches are as unseemly as blows. We can no more 
combine the idea of pleasing God, with a torrent of abuse 
from the tongue, than with a succession of blows from the 
han4' Even dark and indignant looks will not combine 
with it. 

But, to conclude. Let us never forget the influence of 
a meek and quiet spirit, upon, our communion with God at 
the mercy-seat. We need it as much there, as Aaron did 
his Breastplate, when he had to inquire before the Lord 
" by Urim and Thummim." The answer seems to have 
been given, by light from the glory between the cherubim, 
.fallings upon the engraven gems which emblazoned his 
breastplate, and flushing those letters which would express 
*' the mind of the Spirit.** How carefully, therefore, Aaron 
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would guard these tribual gems from all dnst and derange* 
ment, that they might always receive fully, and reflect 
fairly, the holy light from the Sheckinah ? And if by ac- 
cident, any one of the " precious stones" had been fractur- 
ed or defaced, how promptly he W4)iild have repaired it, or 
replaced it by another? The graces o^ the Holy Spirit 
are the gems of our breastplate : let them, therefore, be 
kept unbroken and bright ; that, thus, ** the light of God's 
countenance" may neither be intercepted nor distorted, by 
any unhallowed or unamiabie temper* 
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Whkn the Saviour says to vs, '^ Except your righteoas- 
ness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven," we feel the necessity, not only of a superior per- 
sonal righteousness, bat also, of being chtthed with the 
righteousness of Christ. On this point, there is no indif- 
ference, or doubt, or evasion, on our part. But, how do we 
feel and act when our Lord speaks thus — *' i sat unto 
you, make to yourselves friends of the Mammon of un- 
righteousness, that, when ye fail, they may receive you 
into everlasting habitations ?" This injunction, if lees plain 
than the foraier, is equally authoritative ; birt not equally 
regrarded. 

Again, when the Saviour speaks thus — ^''Verily, verily, I 
say unto thee, except a man be bom of water and of the 
Spirit, he caioiot enter into the kingdofn of God ;* w« not 
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only do not '* manrel,'* but set ourselves to self-examination 
and fervent prayer. The necessity of a divine change is 
often remembered, and the marks of it anxiously sought af- 
ter. We feel that it would be perilous, yea fatal, to over- 
look or evade a declaration so explicit and solemn. This 
is as it should be. But, how do we feel and act when the 
same high authority says, " Lay up for yourselves treasures 
in heaven ?^ Does this command lead to, or compel, any 
obedience ? Is it as honestly and directly turned against 
worldly-mindedtiesSy as his other commaiids are turned 
against self-righteousness and self-dependance ? Have we 
any of that daily and deep fear of erring or failing in this 
matter, that we have in ihe matter of justification and regen- 
eration ? On these points we feel it necessary to be seri- 
ous, as well as sound. We are upon our guard here, lest 
any legal tendency of our own hearts, or any legal maxim 
of unsound doctrine, should betray us into a pharisaic spir- 
it. Accordingly, no enemy of the cross, and no despiser of 
the Spirit, can see their own image reflected in us. They 
never suspect that we feel as they do towards the gospel. 
This also is as it should be. But what impression do our 
spirit and conduct, in reference to earthly things, leave on 
the minds of worldly men ? Are they unable to see their 
own image in our public character ? Our deadness to the 
law, as a covenant of works, astonishes such men. Does 
our deadfiess to the world force itself on their notice at all ? 
They would, of course, be surprised to meet us in a theatre, 
or at the card-table, or on the Sunday promenade : but, 
would it surprise them to find us on as. full stretch after 
gain as they themselves are ? Do they— can they feel, 
from our spirit in the business of life that we are less atr 
tached to the world than they are ? 

I'hese questions imply no suspicion of dishonest or doubt- 
ful transactions in business ; and no censure on diligence 
or enterprise. Their sole bearing, here, is upon the Sav- 
iour's command, *' Lay not np for yourselves treasures upon 
earth ; But lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven , and 
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thus make unto yourselves friends, by your money, that 
when ye fail, they may receive yt>u inio everlasting habi* 
taiions." Now, is there any thing we do, or try, in obedi- 
ence to !his express command of Christ ? Were we ever 
afraid of error, or of unbelief, or of reluctance, on this point ? 
Have we ever tried to please God in this matter ? 

Perhaps, we never studied it at all ; or not enough to af- 
fect the heart with its authority, as well as to inform the 
understanding with its meaning. This is commcm. I have 
been often asked, what is meant by making frit>nds, through 
riches, who should welcome us into everlasting habitations ? 
But 1 was never asked by any on«^, how he might best 
plfase God, or obey his Lord*s will in this matter? It al- 
ways seemed quite enough, and all that was wished for, if 
this passage (called curious) was explained agreeably to 
the analogy of faith, and in a natural manner. This has 
surprised me frequently ; especially, when the satisfaction 
expressed with the explanation, has been followed by a 
laughing reference to the want of riches. Were the disci- 
ples rich when the Lord laid the injunction upon them ? It 
was to " his disciple" that Jesus addressed the parable of 
the unjust steward, on which the command is founded. 
Luke xvL I, Now, we are, certainly, not pocirer than they 
were ; for, whatever property or income any of them had be- 
fore they were called, in obeying that call they " forsook all," 
to follow Christ. Whatever friends for eternity they made, 
must, therefore, have been made at a very low expense : so 
low, indeed, that no one could suspect that the converts, 
won by apostolic money, were brought or bribed over to'thc 
faiih of Christ. It is, in fact, the glory of the maxim, that 
it can be as well acted upon, and will often be most succes- 
ful, in the hands of those who have but little to spare. The 
bounty of a rich man may defeat its own .spiritual purpose ; 
but the benevolence of a poor man, whether shown to win 
an empoverished sinner, or to help an afflicted saint, is sure 
to make the saint his friend for ever, and likely to make 
the sinner so. 
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Tbe Saviour's command is not, therefore, unsuited to 
our circumstances. Obedience to it may be begun and 
carried on with very siiiall means, as well as with large re- 
sources ; because, it is '* accordiiii; t<> what a man hath, 
and not according to what he hath not,** that obedience will 
be accepted : and because what a poor man goes to give, 
for the sake of Christ, is as likely to gain friends as what 
a weahhy man sends. If, therefore, we are not of the 
mean-spirtied, who care nothing about heaven but as a 
refuge from hell ; and not of the treak-minded^ who cannot 
distinguish between legal charity and ** the labour of love^ 
we must, I'rom this moment, bow to the authority of Christ, 
and begin to prepare for heaven, by making friends for eter- 
nity, as well as by foHowing pers<mal holiness. 

This is no novelty in either doctrine or duty. It is just 
the Saviour's way of commending and enforcing that great 
general principle of Christianity, *' As we have opportunity, 
let us do good unto all men, and especially to the household 
of faith." The parable uf the unjust steward gives a living 
and lively form to this practical maxim ; and thus invests 
the duty with all the charms of a touching motive, and di- 
vests it of all arbitrary appearance. It is still a duty ; and 
this makes it a delight ; rendering it as beautiful as it is 
binding. Unless, therefore, we refuse to feed the hungry, 
and to clothe the naked, and to visit the sick, we cannot 
object to do good on this lovely principle. '* I may make 
a friend for eternity, hy relieving or visiting a poor neigh- 
bour," may be an unusual, but it is not an unnatural nor ai^ 
unpleasant consideration. It is evidently more calculatet 
to draw us out to the house of want and wo, than the bare- 
reflection that we wight to visit it. And any inconvenience; 
we may find in going and returning, or whilst at the side 
of a poor sufferer, will surely be best balanced by the hope 
of meeting him, or her, in heaven. This, if any thing can, 
must reconcile the benevolent to the occasional thom>^ 
which occur in this.pnth of duly. They are nothing when 
M*e remember and realize the inspiring fact, that that path 
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kadstotke ''sea of glas» before the thxone/' wkero we 
•hall be welcomed by and walk with those in our own cir- 
cle, who came out of great tribulationa, and washed their 
robes in the blood of the Lamb. There they will never 
Ibrget nor disown any help they received during their pil- 
grimage on earth ; for as <* God is not unrighteous to forget 
your work and labour of love, which ye have shown to his 
name, in that ye ministered to the saints ;" neither will the 
saints be forgetful nor ungrateful; but will -acknowledge it 
all before the throne, as openly and complacently as the 
Saviour will proclaim it at the judgment-seat* His eoo- 
dedcension in saying to faithful stewards, ** I was a hun* 
gered, and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, 
and ye clothed me ; I was sick» and ye visited me ; 1 was 
in prison, and ye eame unto me,^ will not prevent His poor 
brethren^ with whom ho thus identifies himself, from re* 
lasting the acknowled|fi9^H with their own lips to their 
tespective benefactors. All that He says, from the *^ [preat 
white throne," they will confirm before the eternal throne. 

Thus the principle of making friends for eternity is not 
fanciful. And, surely, it is not selfish nor legal. Were it 
either, or tending to either, the Saviour would not have in- 
culcated it. He does not teach men to buy heaven with 
charities, whoever else may do so. It is eternal friend- 
ships, and not <' Eternal Life," that He says, may be pro- 
cured by the wise application of money, in the circles of 
poverty and affliction. And no circles are more, if so well, 
calculated to prevent self-righteousriess. The Christian 
who is most in them, will be in least danger of a legal 
spirit, whether his visits be paid to dying saints or sinrit^rs. 
In the case of the former, he will hear of nothing but the 
glory and grace of the Saviour ; and in the case of the 
latter, he will see that nothing but such a Saviour can be of 
any use : and thus from finding that nothing else suits the 
worst or the best, when they come to the brink of eternity, 
he cannot but feel that he himself has nothing between 
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bim and hell, but juet the blood of the Lamb» Whoever, 
therefore, would keep afar off from self-hghteousnese aiid 
self-depeiidance, caimot be too near, nor too often near, the 
afflicted and the dying* It is as impossible to be legal 
there, as it is to be insensible ; for as the sigbt of want and 
pain must produce sympathy, so both the hopes am) the 
fears he will witness, must " shut him up- to the fuith of 
Christ,'' for all liis own hope of salvation ; because, with 
eternity so much before him, he will require to have the 
Cross equally present to his mind* 

This duty involves, however, some expense, and more 
trouble ; and, therefore, the seliieh and the slothful will try 
to evade its claims by the mean question — is it necessary to 
salvation 1 This is the very essence of meanness. No 
minister, no Christiait, ought to condescend to answer this 
question. It would be cruelty to the inquirer, to entertain 
xt for a moment. It is not with us, nor with our opinion, 
that he has to settle ; but with Christ on the judgment^seat : 
and there — He says, " I was a hungered, and ye gave me 
no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; naked, 
and ye clothed me not ; sick and in prison, and ye visited 
me not :" for '* Verily, inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye did it not unto me ;" 
therefore, " Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire : and these shall go away into everlasting punishment!" 
It is with this tremendous fact, that they roust be left to 
grapple, who ask, if it be necessary to " lay up treasure ttt 
heaven," by laying out money well on earth. 

But although it be improper to entertain this ensnaring 
question, it is very necessary to be fully aware of its mean 
spirit. Now, the man who proposes to himself nothing 
more than just an escape from hell ; and who ccmnts to a 
farthing and a moment, how little he can get off for ; is, in 
religion, what he is in business, who cares iKHhing about a 
good name, if he can but make money, and keep himself 
clear of the gallows and transportation. Where is the dif- 
ference between these two men ? The latter will defraud 
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and circumvent, up to the very verge of forgery and swin 
dling ; reckless of every thing but punish meiit. And the 
former will defraud God of time and talents, to all the ex- 
tent he deems compatible with not being damned at last. 
Now, if it be mean and base, in trade, to have no regard 
for the good opinion of honourable tradesmen, and no de- 
sire for the approbation of the public ; what is it — to care 
nothing for the "Well done !" of the Judge, and to have 
no wish for the friendship of His poor brethren ? There 
can be no love to God, where there is no desire for His 
approbation. There can be no faith in Christ as a Saviour, 
where there is no regard to His claims as a Judge. There 
can be none of the work or witness of the Spirit, where 
brotherly kindness and charity are wanting. 

It is, then, the revealed fact that whilst it is our duty 
" to visit the widow and the fatherless in their affliction," 
and " to remember the poor," it is also our privilege, and 
will be our reward, to form holy friendships with them, 
which heaven will perfect, and eternity perpetuate. Now, 
as we do not altogether neglect the duty, why not realize 
the reward ? It is well calculated to make us do more and 
better, in the field of zeal and benevolence. Nor is this 
all the advantage of doing good, on the Saviour's principle. 
Acting upon it habitually, has a direct tendency to improve 
all our own principles, and to brighten all our fairest hopes. 
And, in this way ; the "labour of love," will increase the 
strength of our faith ; and prove, both to ourselves and 
others, that it is " like precious faith" with that of the prim- 
itive believers. Nor is this all. In forming friendships for 
eternity, eternity itself will be so often, and in such a mild 
form, before us, that we shall acquire a holy familiarity with 
it, which, without lessening its own glory or influence, will 
enable us to contemplate it with delight. 

It is, therefore, of great importance to discharge all re- 
vealed duties, on all revealed principles, however much 
some of these principles may be underrated or overlooked 
by many. And as we are sure that it would not be safe to 
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exclude from our good works the principle of faith and 
love, we may be equally sure that it is not toise to exclude 
from them the principle of heavenly friendships, seeing tlie 
Saviour has thrown it like an enshrining rainbow, around 
all the work of faith, and all the labour of love. That work 
and labour would, indeed, be imperatively binding were 
there to be no " Well done" pronounced by the Judge, and 
no mutual recognitions to take place in heaven. They are 
binding duties, independently of all *' respect to the recom- 
pense of reward." But as it is not in this absolute form 
they are made incumbent on us, it is not as mere duties 
we should perform them. 

Have we, then, made any friends for eternity, without 
intending to do so, when we began to do good for the sake 
of Christ? They will not be less our friends in heaven, 
because we did not think of making them so, by what we 
did for them. We shall not be less cordially welcomed 
"into their everlasting habitations" there, because we en- 
tered their poor abodes here, without any eye to reward of 
any kind, but that of a g<K}d conscience. It is not, how- 
ever, any part of true wisdom or humility to go on in the 
manner we began, 'i'his joy is " set before" us by the 
gospel ; and therefore it is wisdom to have respect unto it. 
And if we really feel unworthy of it, even in reference to 
those we have done most for, it is not likely as a general 
motive, to excite pri»le. Indeed, no heavenly motives have 
anv legal or inflating influence, whilst they are kept before 
us in scriptural forms. It is hardly possible to anticipate 
heaven under any form, and feel proud of the prospect. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding all the envy and ambition of 
the human mind, we never hear any one boasting of his 
expected crown or mansion of glory, as sure or likely ro be 
britrhter or better than others. All speak and think with 
modesty and timidity, when expressing their hope of a 
glorious immortality. Indeed, solemn silence is more com- 
mon than words on this subject. 

This fact, as a general one, is not, I am well jivare. 
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owing to tbe prevalence of humility in the world or the 
church ; but to the prevalence of a half-hearted form of 
godliness which compels silence, by producing stuspense. 
Very few live near enough to God, to possess the " earnest" 
of glory ; and still fewer have laid up so much treasure in 
heaven, as that the amount of it should attract their hearts 
heavenward. These melancholy deductions do not, how- 
ever, diminish the force of the fact, that no one is ever 
** puffed up^ by his heavenly prospects. Accordingly, all 
who have a ho]^e full of immortality are most fully "clothed 
with humility.'' 

We require motives as well as rules, in order to the con- 
scientious discharge of all duties ; and especially in the 
case of duties which involve sacrifices. Now, '* to do good 
and to communicate,** according to our ability, is a duty 
which we are prone to regard as being very much of the 
nature of a sacrifice ; and, therefore, God has condescended 
to call it by that name, and to assure us that '* with such 
sacrifices He is well pleased." — Heb. 13 : 16. And as He 
thus appeals to our filial love, and to our desire for His 
approbation, by this motive, so He appeals to our social 
nature by the prospect of eternal friendships ; and links 
with the realization of them, the public avowal of His own 
pleasure in the sacrifices by which they are formed. 

We are not thoroughly conscientious, if we can resist 
this fine appeal from the heart and the throne of God and 
the Lamb ; nor if we can proceed in the face of it, to cal- 
culate how little doing and giving will not exactly displease 
them. We are, indeed, solemnly bound to calculate (and 
let conscience for ever hold the pen, and reckon the account 
on the back of all unpaid bills) how much we can honestly 
and prudently afiford to give to the cause of God and hu- 
manity. We must not try to make friends even for eter- 
nity, at the expense of our families or our creditors. We 
could not please God by any gifl which they had a just 
right to be displeased with. This is not, however, the side 
oil which we are in most danger of erring. It is the un^ 
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eonscientious who need this caution ; and their *' Corban'' ia 
an abomination to the Lord ; fur He hates '^ robbery fof 
burnt-offering." And we hate it too. Both our heart and 
conscience are in the right place, and in a right frame, on 
this subject. It is well. A conscience that dare not rob 
nor defraud man, is an essential part of Christian character. 
We are, however, in danger of robbing God : for what is 
it but .robbery, when we do not give according to the ability 
which God has given to us ? He knows what he has given, 
and so do we ; and by what he knows, he will reckon 
with us, when our stewardship is brought to the final audit 
before the great white throne. He may make some pre- 
liminary reckonings with us, prior to the final audit. He 
who gave can retake. He does, occasionally, retake ; and 
when God puts his mighty hand into tne pocket of the nig- 
gardly. He takes without ceremony. They must pay heavily, 
when he repays Himself. Thus, *' Honesty is tJu best poU 
ky!* towards both God and man. 



No. IX. 

ON PLEASING OOD BY DOING GOOD. 

There are some duties, the claims of which can neithei 
be deeply felt nor clearly seen, until they are taken quite 
out of the light of Time and Circumstances, and placed in 
the light of Judgment and Eternity. And we ourselves 
must carry them there, and remain with them, and look at 
them, and allow them to make all their appeals direct to our 
conscience. It is not enough, in order to get a clear and 
influential sight of some duties, that we attend to whatever 
can be said, by ministers, to enforce them. Ministers can 
only speak according to their own conscience ; and, when 
any duty of the church has an express reference to themr' 
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selves, delicacy may prevent them from placing it in the 
strongest light. The duty of co-operating with them, in 
promoting the great objects of the Gospel, is one (»f this 
kind. No minister can well say all that ought to he said 
on this suhjert, without seeming to make himself of more 
importance than he feels himself to be. A modest man is 
incapal>le (»f telling us, that his sermons are worthy of be- 
ing followed up by our fervent prayers ; or that his zeal to 
win souls is a claim on our conscience for corresponding 
zeal ; or, that his labour should make us laborious. All 
this may be very true ; but it is not truth to which he caa 
give the force of truth, either by public or private appeals 
to us. Unless, therefore, our own conscience take up the 
matter, and carry it where God will one day place it, we 
are sure to imbitter our death-bed, and to darken our pros- 
pects for eternity. For, how can we die calmly, if we 
live idly in the church of God, or live only to ourselves ? 

This requires to be looked into, with great seriousness 
and honesty. Conscience is very prone to warp and prevar- 
icate here ; and there is much plausibility in its modes of 
evading public duty in the church. I mean by public duty 
— our obligation to be useful, in some way, in the church 
we belong unto. Now, although all the force and fears of 
our conscience may be in joint array against our becoming 
hiots on the character of that church, we may not be suffi- 
ciently aware nor afraid of the sinfulness of remaining 
blanks in it. We may even be tempted to think, that the 
sure way of not becoming a blot, is to remain a blank in 
all things, but in attendance on its ordinances, and in con- 
tribution to its support. And, as we have seen or heard of 
some persons, who have neglected their families or their 
business by zeal ; and of others who have disgraced their 
character in the end, we are thus strongly tempted to have 
nothing to do with the spiritual or the temporal affairs of 
the church. Besides, ** what good could we do, with our 
poor qualifications ? We might hinder rather than help. 
Our proper line i9->-to get all the good we can, and try how 
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good we can be.** Tbiis we are inclined to settle the matter, 
and even to think this settlement of it very conscientious 
on our part. 

But, will the Judoe settle it in this way ? yea, could we 
ourselves settle it thus, if we had the judgment-seat vividly 
present o our thoughts? Let us try! I place myself be- 
fore " the great white throne ;'* — 1 suppose myself allowed 
to creep to the " Right Hand ;" — ^I venture to look round 
upon my redeemed brethren ;* — I am glad to see so many ; 
— ^but, no one, beyond my own family seems to know me ! 
and yet, I see some of my old neighbours : and they are 
casting glances of grateful recognition towards more than 
my minister : but, how they were led to hear him, or be- 
came acqauiiited with any of his people, I know not. But, 
bark ! the judgment begins : the Judge speaks :'* / teas 
sick and ye visited m^" — " a stranger, and ye took me in.** 
There ! what looks of love and gratitude fall on some of my 
fellow-members, from the poor of the flock, and aUo from 
others who were brought into the fold, 1 know not how ? 
But no such looks fall on me ! No eye upbraids me ; but 
no eye blesses me. I am, indeed, safe ; but I seem solitary, 
although in the midst of myriads. How could I be otherwise, 
whilst the Judge is recording and re wzrduig usefulness t I 
was not useful in the church, except by giving some money 
towards the support of the poor and th.e spread of the gospel. 
Oh, that I had d<^he something to assist in winning soids. 
I now see — that I ought to have had something to do with 
the spiritual affairs of the church. I am saved ; — but it is, 
indeed, " as byjlre.^* My " work of faith" is acknowledged ; 
but, ** the labour of love T* — ah! the Judge may well be 
silent towards me on that point. It is an infinite wonder that 
He is only silent. He might say in thunder — " Cast the 
unprofitable servant into outer darkness." Thus conscience 
judges, when placed, at the judgment-seat of Christ. There, 
we feel the necessity of more than personal holiness : rekt- 
iive usefulness is wanted too, in order to our participation 
in all the triumphs of the last day. Do we— -can we — ^regret 
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this ? If any such feeling linger or lork in our breast, let 
U8 realize the scene a^ain, and louk tu the ** Left HandV of 
the Judge. See we none there, whom we knew here 1 
None, whom we might have counselled ? None, whom we 
might have drawn under the Gospel ? We were afraid or 
ashamed, or negligent, whilst they were on e^^th. But, 
could we be so now ? O, neither shame nor sloth could 
keep us silent, nor fear hold us back, if we were called or 
allowed to rush across the space which divides the righteous 
from the wicked, and t4) pluck brands from the burning ? 
Which of us would not try, with all the strength of his new 
Immortality, how many he could bring off? We would 
gladly lay hold of any one, if we might deliver him from 
"going down to the pit :" bat, oh, how gladly, of a servant 
we had neglected in our own house ; of a neighbour ^ for 
whose soul we had not cared ? What a relief to our con- 
science it would be, even to be allowed to go over for a 
moment, and entreat them to pardon our blood guiltiness, or 
to promise that they would not curse us through Eternity* 

So, then — conscience judges thus when confronted evea 
in thought, with the neglected and lost ! " Afn I my brothf- 
er*s keeper y^^ is a question which assumes a new aspect, whev 
it is placed and opened, like '* The Books," before the great 
white throne. And, remember, we shall carry into heaves 
and through eternity, this sense of the worth of souls, and 
this regret for having done so little to wiirsouls. We shall 
never forget the scenes or the sensations of the last day. 
Heaven will do any thing but obliterate their memory. It 
will perfect and perpetuate all the verdicts of conscience. 

This fact, however startling, is capable of demonstration. 
Consider it calmly. Were any one to maintain or even to 
insinuate that, in heaven, we could err in judgment, of fail 
in conscience, we should deny the possibility at once. 
Such a reflection upon heaven would both pain and shock 
OS : for, next to the glorious hope that we shall " never^ 
never sin" there is the ennobling hope that we shall nevet 
mistake through ignorance, or weakness, or prejudice AU 
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we know of heaven renders it certain, that our understanding 
will be all light, our heart all love, and our conscience all purity 
and impartiality. What less can be meant, by being *' without 
spot before the throne of God and theLamb ?" Yea, may not 
even more be included in being " holy as God is holy ?" 

We are, then, quite prepared to maintain that, if we 
should reach the inheritance of the saints in light, we are 
sure never to err in judgment, or warp in conscience, 
** whilst immortality endures." Are we, however, equally 
prepared to approve of all the natural and inevitable conse- 
quences of this perfection ? An unerring judgment and an 
impartial conscience, exercised through eternity in the pres- 
ence of God, and upon all things past, present, and expect- 
ed, involve solemn as well as pleasing consequences. Nol, 
of course, that there can ever be any peril from the exer- 
cise ; or any pain even, in the ordinary sense of pain : for 
it is as sure that there will be no suffering in heaven, as 
that there will be " no night there.** We do not, however, 
imagine, from this pleasing fact, that we shall forget our 
earthly history, or think of it without any corresponding 
emotion. We have no idea, nor any wish, that a period 
may come in heaven, when we could look back upon our 
life here, without shame or humility. We see — we feel, 
how the eternal presence of the Lamb slain, and the eternal 
chorus of the New Song, will bring and keep eternally be- 
fore us what we have been. We both understand and ap- 
prove the way, in which this will enhance all the enjoy- 
ments of heaven. Accordingly, were any one to tell us, 
that such recollections implied some pain ; and were he 
then to defy us to show how shame and self-abasement 
could be combined with perfect happiness ; we might, in- 
deed, be unable to answer him, but we should not hesitate 
to say, — " Well, be that as it may, I am quite content to 
feel for ever ashamed of my old sins, and to be for ever as 
humble as when I first enter heaven. Nothing would be 
Uiss to me, that would make me forget at all, how much I 
Qtweiothefree grace of God, and the precious blood of Chris« '* 

18« 
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Thus far we can readily and cheeifully go, in anticipating 
the eternal exercise of l)Oth our judgment and conscience, 
when they review what we call our past sins and imper- 
fections. We have no wish to think less humhly of them 
than we do now, and no objection to any humility which 
heavenly recol lections of them may awaken. The niore, 
the better. Well, abide by this conclusion ; and let it pre- 
vent US from midiiplying sins we can never forget, and never 
remember without shame. 

Sin will not, however, be the only thing which heaven 
will place in a true light before our conscience. The good^ 
as well as the evil, we have done on earth will be reviewed 
by conscience. This is inevitable. Fi»r, even if the pres- 
ence of G(»d and the Lamb did not compel us to rejudge 
our obedience to their authority, and our zeal for their glory, 
the results of our doings and endeavours here, will be so 
visible there, that it will be impossible to overlook them. 
We shall just see as clearly the fruit of what we ourselves 
have done and given to promote the glory of God, as 
the fruit of what Apostles or martyrs did and endured. 
'J'heir converts will, of course, far outnumber the seals of 
our ministers, and the souls we have helped to win. 
The contrast will be immense ! Yes ; and just because 
it will be so, it will strike us, and compel us to ask, why 
we did no more to win souls whilst we were here? And 
when this question is forced upon us there, we shall deal 
honestly with it. It cannot be mystified or evaded in' 
heaven. All reasons for doing or giving little to win souls 
n<»w, will go there just for what they are worth, and no 
more. Our perfect judgment and impartial conscience wlU 
do them ample justice. Reasons for not trying to be uso« 
ful to the souls of others, do not always meet with this 
here, but they are sure to find it there. The light of 
eternity and the perfection of conscience will, from the 
first and for ever, justify all the fair claims which our family 
or business had upon us in this world. Heaven will un- 
settle no principle of real prudence or of strict honesty. 
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It will place the claims of this world in their true light, 
aiid bring out all the worth of souls ; but even when both 
are blazing before us, we shall never wish that we had 
neglected every thing for religion. No, indeed : we shall 
see more clearly then than we do now, that industry, 
economy, and attention to home, are equally good and wise 
in their own place. Heaven will develop a wonderful 
scene, when their influence upon the success of the gos* 
pel, is brou)(ht out in all its bearings. 

This, however, is only one ftide of the matter. The 
discrimination and integrity of conscience, which will 
thus sustain all valid reasons for the time and the money 
we spend on ourselves, will, as unerringly and honour- 
ably, disclaim all false pretences, and unmask all plausible 
excuses. What we could have done and given for the 
glory of God, will not be a question hushed up or hur- 
ried over as it is now. It will be met then in all its 
width and windings. Indeed, were there any inclination 
to evade it, evasion would be impossible ; because we 
shall have for ever before us, in the fruits of our labour 
of love, the precise amount of that labour. We shall 
ue all the connexion that our example, our prayers, our 
counsel, our influence, had with the conversion of all the 
converted from our neighbourhood. We shall hear from 
every one we did any good to, the history of that good. 
All whom we brought under the Gospel, are visited in 
their sickness, or benefited in any way, will find us out 
in heaven, and be our friends for ever. And, what is 
more to the point — ^the " Well done" of the Judge will 
regrister in our conscience, the precise amount of what 
we did or tried in His service. And with a conscience 
thus prepared and placed, we shall eternally judge of our 
present doings and givings. 

How do we like this prospect? What do we think 
.now of the perfection of mind and conscience, wo anti- 
cipate in heaven ? Would we rather be without so much 
of it, than have to rejudge the past in this way J We cannot 
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b« without it! Oblivion of the past too is an impossi* 
bility. We never can forget, or forgive ourselves, for sin, 
sloth, worldliness, or negligence of the souls of others. 
God's acquittal will only^ can only, deepen our own self- 
condemnation. What then are we doing fur the glory of 
God, that will bear thinking of in heaven and through 
eternity ? Say not in answer to this question — " that no- 
thing we can do will bear that." God is not so hard to 
please, when there is an honest desire to please him, as 
some imagine. Accordingly, it is not great things only 
which are recorded and rewarded at the " great white 
throne." A visit to the sick, a robe to the naked, a meal 
to the hungry, even a cup of cold water for Christ's sake, 
will be as openly acknowledged as the most princely be- 
quests or the most heroic martyrdom. Thus God puts it 
as much in the power of those who have but little time or 
money to spare, as of those who have most, to please Hini, 
and to lay up treasure in heaven. 

If you have never duly weighed this fact, you have a 
very inadequate idea of the immense provision made by 
God, in order that all his people may be able to acquire 
and maintain a good conscience : and that thus they may 
all be found " in peace at his coming," and all enter into 
the joy of their Lord. O, this prize of our high calling in 
Christ Jesus, is not a crown which can only be " run for" 
upon the fields of missions and martyrdom, or only won by 
the possessors of wealth and talents. The widow's mite^ 
won it, when the Pharisee's munificence lost it. Itisprin*' 
ciple, and the single-hearted desire of pleasing Him, that 
God looks on with complacency. Let us, therefore, not be 
duped nor diverted, by the hollow plausibilities o( heartless 
men. It may suit their purpose to get up and put forward 
a meek picture of our poor abilities, and our limited in- 
fluence, and little time. The ♦* unprofitable" servants have 
paraded this caricature in the church, until many well-dia- 
po.sed servants are actually afraid to open their lips for 
Goii, and really despair of being of any use to the church 



or die world. Our gifts and graces are, indeed, poor. Wo 
do not require to be told this, by slothful servants. We 
fee] it, and confess it. What then ? We have only to 
open our eyes, in order to see that great giftSf and even 
pretensions to great grace, may stand very idle in the vine- 
yard. It is not, in general, those who have most time or 
talent that do most. " The truth'* would have had but few 
helpers in its jurogress through the lanes and alleys of our 
world, if none but highly-gifted men could help forward its 
triumphs. God knew this, and threw open his work to all 
his people : and that, not by command or commendaticm 
merely, but also with ample means for doing the work well, 
and to His satisfaction. 

Consider this fact. What if you have only an hour in a 
week, which you could devote to doing good in your neigh* 
bourhood ? In that one hour you could visit a sick neigh* 
bour, or throw yourself in the way of some careless neigh- 
bour, to whom you might speak a word in season ; and 
thus, at the end of the year, you would have Mi fifty-two tes- 
timonies for God in that circle where God hss placed you, 
and by the claims of which he will judge you. Now, let 
conscience say, in prospect of that judgment, could you re- 
deem an hour for this purpose ? Do not say, no, until you 
have duly considered how that negative will look in the 
light of eternity, and how it would sound in heaven. It is 
sure to recur to your immortal memory there, and to be 
sifted to the bottom by your perfect conscience. Unless, 
dierefore, you are quite sure that they will confirm the neg- 
ative, when they decide in the presence of all the saved, 
and with the knowledge of all the lost, do not utter or 
whisper it new. But, perhaps, your difficulty is not so 
much from the time, as from the subject. Yon suspect that 
you would hardly know how to introduce the subject of re- 
ligion, or what to say. You may think, judging from the 
difficulty you feel when we try to speak of it at home, thai 
you would be still more embarrassed and at a loss, when 
you came to speak with others. This is, however, an un* 
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founded fear : for it is easier to spea]^ almost any wherei 
than at home. Such is the fact, whatever be the cause of 
it. Accordingly, your minister knows more of your experi- 
ence, perhaps, than even your parents or your partner in life. 
I am not vindicating this reserve at home, but merely sta- 
ling the facts of its prevalence. Indeed, I ascribe it to that 
baneful influence of the ** unprofitable'^ servants, which has 
tongue-tied, through timidity or shame, the great majority of 
the church oi* the living God. The slothful and the selfish 
(and they include in their ranks, all who refer the loss of 
souls to a sovereignty, of which their own mill is the 
model ; and to a lack of divine influence, of which their own 
influence is the measure) have, in order to shelter them- 
selves, palmed upon the church, maxims which have para- 
lized the church. Why, else, are so many of the conscien- 
tious friends of the Saviour, afraid or ashamed to speak of 
the Saviour before the men of the world, and even to the 
poor ? Why, else, is there more shrinking from this duty, 
and more silence on this subject, than any other ? O, they 
have much to answer for, who have thus perverted and 
paralyzed holy men and women, by the inculcaticm of ** » 
voluntary humility," which was got up not for humble, but 
for selfish purposes. These unprofitable servants have not 
exactly, " slain the pophets ;" but they have hindered iheir 
success. God has not, however, been an indififerent spec- 
tator of this wasting and weakening influence. In order 
to counteract it, He has, in His wise and wonder-working 
providence, orijjfinated new modes of helping the truth. 
Missionary, Bible, Tract, School, and Benevolent Socie- 
ties, help it mightily. Indeed, but for them, ministers must 
long since have worked single-handed in the vineyard. 
Well may they be the champions and the servants of these 
societies ; for such institutions " prepare the way of the 
Lord in the wilderness and make straight a highway for 
God in the desert.*' It is, however, quite as much intend- 
ed by God to be a highway for his church, to return to her 
proper duty and her high destiny, as for the world to return 
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to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls. What tenderness 
and forbearance there is, in this measure of mediatonal 
providence ! And, what wisdom too ! Humanly spiRaking, 
nothing less than another Pentecost would have reopened 
The lips of the church at alt, after they had been so lonj^ 
closed by stoical maxims and worldly policy, had not God 
" allured and drawn her into the wilderness," by the ban- 
ners and trumpets of our great societies. Thousands fol* 
fou ed them who would otherwise have lived to themselves : 
but these load-stars led them out amongst the poor and the 
perishing ; and, once amongst them, they could not be si- 
lent, nor speak less than the truth as it is in Jesus. O, no ; 
in the presence of want and wo, of ignorance and misery, 
all who love the Saviour can say something to the purpose, 
and will always learn more than they teach. 

If, however, you doubt this, from not having tried the 
experiment yet, still you are not unable to be useful. You 
can drop a tract, if you cannot drop ** a word in season." 
You can encourage a child, if you cannot counsel a man. 
You can read the Scriptures by a sick bed, if you cannot 
pray by it. You can lend a good book, if you cannot afford 
to bestow one. You can invite a neighbour to your pew, 
if you cannot entertain him at your table. And, whet can 
the poorest, the busiest Christian not do, so far as the en- 
couragement of those who are workins: is concerned ? O, 
the presence of " the least,^ as well as the greatest of 
Christ's brethren, in a prayer-meeting or a Sunday School 
— would gladden the hearts and strengthen the hands of 
the best fellow-helpers to the truth, and be itself real help 
to the truth. It is the heart — the heart — God looketh up- 
on , and when it is thrown into any service. He is well 
pleased, and will not withhold his " Well done." Let, 
therefore, " no mem take thy crown,** A crown of righteous- 
ness is laid up, which the righteous Judge will g[ive, not 
only to the Pauls who have planted and to the A polioses 
who have watered, but also to ** all that love His appearing," 
just as that appearing is described by himself. Matt. xxr. 31. 
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Bnt wlulst conscience should be thus confronted with Us 
fiiral rerdicts and its eternal witness, we should also let 
fully in upon it all the lights which Ume and experience 
furitish on thi« subject. Time, as well as eternity, proves 
that '' it is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing." For, what is all the vital Christianity now in the 
world, but the fruit of Divine Influence working by and 
with the co-operation of faithful ministers and some of their 
flock ? Even in heathen lands, where most devolves on 
the minister, much depends on the zeal and prudence of 
bis first converts. Until some of them become fellow* 
helpers to the truth, its progress is but slow, and its influ- 
ence partial. Accordingly, we expect the Indian, African, 
and Isluid churches to co-operate with their Missionary 
pastors. We should feel both surprised and pained if they 
did not ; and, if they would not, we should suspect that their 
oonversicm was not genuine. 

Only observe how we should feel — did one class of mei)> 
bers, in any of these churches, deem iibeneath them to appear 
in a prayer-meeting, or to name the name of Christ to a poor 
iicighb(Kir ; and another class deem it quite enough for them 
to take their place regularly in the Sanctuary and at the Sac- 
rament, without condescending to notice any of their breth- 
ren ; and another class deem it genteel to maintain a stately 
estrangement from all church fellowship and co-operation. 
The bare idea of such classes, and of such a spirit, in a Mis- 
sionary Church, is revolting ! We instinctively shrink from 
it, as monstrous and absurd. And, were this state of things 
E reality in any Heathen land, how eloquently we could plead 
with each of these classes the claims of their Pagan neigh- 
bours— their periKhingkinsmen— their half-enlightened coun- 
try ! Yea, how logically we could prove to them that joint 
and generous efforts to evangelize their neighbourhood, 
would tell well upon all the interests of their families and bu- 
•iness ; by lessening the sum of bad example, and by draw- 
ing more money into the channels of a wise consumption ; 
fie honeflt : all this is ei^allir true exid ur^^t at home. 
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Take another view of this matter. There are some 
things we would do for the good of our neighbours, at all 
hazards, and without any grudging or hesitation. There 
are gifts we would be impatient to employ, if we possessed 
them. Could we work miracles of any kind, nothing but a 
greater miracle could keep us idle. How readily and cheer- 
fully we would raise a widow's only son from the dead—* 
or rebuke a fever — or calm a tempest ! We should hold 
ourselves traitors to God and man, were we inclined to hide 
such a talent in the earth. We should not be afraid nor 
ashamed to offer miraculous services to any man, any where. 
And is moral services less valuable ? Whatever we may 
think on this subject, it is self-evident that God thinks 
moral service more valuable and available, for the good of 
souls, than even miracles. The utter stop put to them, is 
proof of this. God has devolved all the success of the Gos- 
pel upon the proper employment of the Gospel, by His min- 
isters and churches. It was, most likely, just in order that 
they might not have any excuse for idleness, nor any temp- 
tation to a prdyerless dependance on the Holy Spirit, that 
God withdrew all miraculous help from the churches. But, 
as He withdrew none of His love to souls — none of His 
willingness to save — none of His maxims in judgment; 
where is the integrity of our conscience, if we withhold 
from the Gospel the service we would give to miracles or 
prophecy 1 We have something better than predictions to 
tell ; and something greater than bodily cures to bestow : 
for he that " converteth the sinner from the error of his twiy, 
shall save a soul from death ;" even from " the second 
death." 

Another way of bringing conscience to the point in this 
matter, is, to press home upon it the question — what would 
we do on behalf of the Gospel, were Baxter, or Romaine, 
or Doddridge, or Whitfield, or Wesley, our pastor ? This 
question will, of course, excite comparisons between the 
living and the dead, as well as assist us in judging of our 
own motives. It has already brought before us our own 

vol, n.— Id 
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Bdnbter, in aD liis likeness and uriikeness to onr fkronrito 
author amongst " the mighty dead ;" nor can we shut our 
eyes upon the difference. Well ; there is no reason why 
we should shut our eyes upon any contrast which our min- 
ister presents, to the ministers of other Sanctuaries, or of 
ancient times. He cannot wish us to think more highly 
of him, " than we ought to think.** If, however, we will try 
him by the standard of our favourite, it is only fair to try 
ourselves by the standard of that favourite's "helpers" in 
the Gospel. Now, whoever he may be, he did not stand 
alone in his sphere of labour. The Moses of our imagina- 
tion, had both Aarons and Hurs to strengthen his hands in 
prayer; and Elders of Israel to aid his enterprise. We 
know this ; or, we ought to know it ; for whatever any suc- 
cessful minister did, " was not done in a corner.** Are we, 
then, like or unlike the friends who followed up, by prayer, 
and watching, and working, the labours of successful men 
of God ? Could the man we admire and revere most, have 
done the good he did, had no more been done for him than 
we do for mir minister ? "Judge righteous judgment," in 
this matter. May not the defects of the ministry we at- 
tend, arise in no small degree, from a defective co-opera- 
tion on our part, and on the part of the church ? Would 
not more enterprise and interest in the flock, inspire the 
shepherd with more unction and energy? Is it quite sure, 
that all the causes of his failure are chargeable upon himself 
only? 

Whilst I feel it necessary to put such questions, I 
am fully aware that it is not by them, we can remedy 
the defects on either side. We must come to first prin- 
ciples if we would please Grod ; and must yield to them 
that homage and service which they demand, and which 
we cannot safely withhold from them, under any min- 
istry which is tnJy evangelical. And by first principles 
here^ I mean — ^the Father's claim on our obedience ; the 
Saviour's claim on our gratituae ; the Spirit's claim on sub- 
mission. 
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** *TiB THEIR own animating voice 
That calls us from on high,** ' 

to ** bold forth the Word of Life, in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation," as well as to uphold our personal 
and domestic character. And can we evade the sacred 
claims of the Covenanted Trinity ? These are, indeed, 
frequently mixed up with the subordinate claims of the min- 
istry: but, however often they may be identified, they 
are independent, and ought never to be confounded. No 
minister must obtain or expect from us, on his own account, 
aervice which we do not owe to God and the Lamb ; and 
no minister should be deprived of any service we owe to 
them, because he may not altogether suit our taste, or come 
up to our standard. The integrity of our conscience tow- 
ards God, must not depend on our opinion of any man's 
talents, learning, or name. We are, indeed creatures of 
circumstances, and thus cannot always nor altogether sep- 
arate between the message and the messenger, nor even 
between the matter and manner of a sermon. But still, 
after all than can be said (and much ought to be said) about 
the importance of both mind and manner in preaching the 
Gospel, if the Gospel itself be faithfully preached, we can-, 
not with impunity or consistency withhold our co-operation. 
Neither tones nor terms alter the Gospel. It is the message 
of eternal Life from the Eternal throne, however delivered : 
the Word of the living God, however uttered : and we cer- 
tainly hear it too much " as the word of man," if the manner 
of any godly minister can render us heedless or hopeless of 
its success at home. 

We are not, however, called upon, even by this solemn 
fact, to overlook every thing but the truth of sermons. The 
spirit, as well as the letter, of the ministry of reconciliation, 
ought to pervade every sermon. And it would do so, in 
some useful form and degree, in the case of every consci- 
entious pastor, were his church fully alive to the glory of 
the Gospel, us the " ministry of reconciliations.'' Nothing 
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would 80 readily inspire such preaching as we wish to hear 
at home, as the cultivation, on our part, of such an adoring 
sense of that glory ^ that we could neither speak of the Gos- 
pel, nor listen to it, without manifesting a lively interest in 
its success. Were we penetrated with a living conviction 
of the greatness of the great salvation, the visible tokens of 
that conviction would tell upon the pulpit, with penetrating 
effect. Did our ** faces shine" in the sanctuary, the face 
of our Shepherd would never be dark nor cold. We should 
illuminate each other. He would keep up our interest in 
hearing the Word ; and we should keep up his spirits in 
preaching the Word. Let, therefore, first principles lead 
us fiilly out of the trammels and temptations of circumstances ; 
out — until we hear none but God in his own Gospel ; out 
— until we see none but Christ in his own Gospel ; out — 
until we depend on none but the Spirit in his own Gospel ; 
that, thus, we may yield to them what human influence 
can neither win nor extort from us ; for, our being pleased 
in all things, must not be made the condition of our trying 
to please God. 

Another way of bringing our conscience to the test, and 
up to the mark of relative usefulness, is, to press ourselves 
with the question — what should we, as k family, expect from 
the church in our neighbourhood, were we like many around 
us, indifferent and undecided. Now, it is not a valid ob- 
jection against this line of argument, that we cannot answer 
the question, without judging from our present views and 
feelings. True ; we cannot divest ourselves of our present 
conscience, nor suppose the careless to feel as we now do. 
This is not, however, all the truth of the case. It is a fact, 
independent of all feeling, that, were we in their state, the 
less we cared about our souls, the greater would be the ob- 
ligation of our pious neighbours to watch for our souls. 
How we felt would not alter their duty. Without, there- 
fore, drawing very much upon our present convictions, we 
may well and wisely argue thus — " Oh ! it would be inhu- 
man, as well as unchristian, to allow us to perish for lack 
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of knowledge. What if we should mock counsel, and de- 
spise warning ? What if we should be so infatuated or in- 
furiated as ev«n to insult those who tried to save us ? All 
this is nothing — compared with leaving us to curse their 
memory through eternity for blood-guiltiness. It was their 
duty to have cleared themselves of that curse, at all hazards ; 
and to hare been infinitely more afraid and ashamed of our 
eternal upbraidings, than of our momentary ridicule or re- 
buke." Thus the truth of the argument does not depend 
on our personal feelings, however much the force of it may 
arise from them. Let us, therefore, show mercy, as well 
as pray for it, towards those who have no mercy on them- 
selves. We cannot, indeed, reach them all; alas! not 
many of them. This is, however, one of the chief reasons 
for doing all we can, " if by any means we may save some ;" 
and a strong reason for co-operating with our minister. 

But, would not an avowed union for such purposes, be 
called a system of proseljrtism — a crusade for conversion ; 
and thus be defeated by defamation ? Would there were 
no occasion for this remark, or no truth in it ! There is, 
however, much of both in it ! It contains as loud a call for 
prudence, as the spiritual wants of our neighbourhood for 
zeal. To forewarn our neighbourhood of such a design, 
would be to fore-arm ihe careless against it. Even the ap- 
pearance of a design upon them, would put them upon their 
guard. There must, of course, be a mutual understanding 
in the church on the subject, and some plan of operation : 
but the less we depart from the ordinary channels and forms 
of social intercoiurse, the better. What we ourselves say to 
those in our own rank of life, should, especially, be just as 
natural and well-timed, as when we speak with them on 
business or public affairs. We should neither be more for- 
ward nor more backward to introduce a wise reference to 
salvation and eternity, than we are to make a kind inquiry 
about health, or a tender allusion to losses or bereavement. 
And, in all the ordinary intercourse of life, we should never 
attack a man's errors by name, nor parry with his known 
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prejudicea, if we wish to do him good. Any good we can 
do by our direct influence, will be best done in our simple 
eharacter, as friendly and godly neighbours ; and through 
the courteous mediums of aifability and sympathy. 

But if, now, we can no longer be easy without trying to 
do something, as individuals, for the glory of God, why 
should we not endeavour to spread our own convictionB on 
this subject, in the church we belong to ? Might not the 
conscience of our brethren, respond equally to the appeals 
which have thus quickened us ? Is there no one — are there 
not a few — with whom we could, without much difficulty, 
talk over the matter, and even take measures for bringing 
it under the notice of the whole body of the church ? The 
Minister is sure to welcome the attempt, and to forward the 
object. He will not be found wanting, if we do our duty in 
a right spirit. And God will not be unmindful of our laboiu 
of love. Arise, therefore, and let us work, whilst it is day ! 
The times call for iu Eternity calls for it. The whole 
Creation waiteth for this " manifestaJkion of the Sons of 
God." 
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Akt one wlio remembers the character of John will per- 
ceive at a glance, that what was chiefly shown to him in 
Patmos, when '* a door was opened in heaven," was just 
what John would be best pleased to see — ^the person, ^]y» 
and supremacy of Christ. That great sight would have 

satisfied him, even if he had seen nothing else. Nothing 
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else could have so delighted him ; for with no one else in 
heaven had he enjoyed such sweet communion on earth. 
He had not only leaned on the Saviour's bosom at the Last 
Supper, he had also been singled out on Calvary, as the 
best Guardian of the Holy Virgin, and had been from the 
first, emphatically, " the disciple whom Jesus loved." We 
do not, therefore, wonder that he was chiefly delighted 
with seeing him whom his soul loved so enthroned, adored, 
and obeyed in heaven. That vision was a full-orbed form 
of the place which Christ held in John's heart. He thus 
saw, in heaven, the perfection of what he himself felt on 
earth. 

Does, then, the prominence given to the glory of the 
Lamb, in the visions of Eternity, delight us chiefly? 
Would we have been satisfied with less about Christ, if 
there had been more about heaven itself? When we think 
of it, either as a state or a place, many questions spring up 
in our minds, and some of them are very interesting as 
well as very curious : such as, How do spirits communicate 
their ideas to each other ? — ^by what tokens can those whG 
knew each other only in the body recognise each other 
when disembodied ? What kind of interchange of confi- 
dence and love takes place between human and angelic 
spirits in the mansions of glory? — and especially what 
kind and degree of fellowship with God is permitted at 
the eternal throne ? Will it be frequent, or so full as to 
solve all mysteries, and satisfy all curiosity, and leave no- 
thing to wish for, for ever ? Such questions may be use- 
less now, but they are not unnatural. Who can help wish- 
ing to know what intimacy he may expect to enjoy with 
his own family in heaven ? What relation he will stand in 
to the original inhabitants of the place? What facilities 
will be aflforded to him for acquainting himself with the 
past history of that world ; with its natural history as the ) 

paradise of God, and with its moral connexion with all the 
worlds in the universe ? I suggest these questions, just 
that we may see whether a revelation of heaven, which 
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should have enabled us to answer them satisfactorily, would 
have pleased us more than one, in which the glory of 
Christ, as the Lamb slain is the chief thing. Now, how* 
ever we may feel on this subject, there are many who would 
have preferred to know more about the native spirits, than 
about the glory of Christ : more about the forms of heav- 
enly language, than about the worship that is conducted in 
it ; more about the aspects of nature, as they will appear in 
Heaven, than about the New Song of saints or angels. 
Any. ^ng in heaven is more interesting to the world at 
large, than the Saviour. 

Now, this is just the reason why nothing else is so 
much shown to the world in the visions of heaven. The 
great tendency of man is to overlook or underrate the 
Saviour, and therefore the great characteristic of the apoc- 
alypse of immortality is to make him '* all and all." It is, 
therefore, although in another sense, as much adapted to the 
real wants of the world, as it was to the wishes of John. 
It suited him, because it fell in so completely with all his 
desires and taste ; and it is equally suited to our chief dan- 
gers. Nothing in heaven could save or sanctify on earth, 
but the blood of the Lamb ; and therefore, nothing is so 
much shown or celebrated there. 

This is a fine arrangement; equally wise and kind. 
Christ crucified is the first sight that meets our eyes, when- 
ever we look into heaven by the light of revelation. If 
we look to the throne, there he is in the midst of it, as a 
Lamb that has been slain : if we look to the altar — there 
he is, as interceding by his own blood ; if we look on the 
green pastures and the still waters of Paradise — there he 
is, as a Lamb leading the whole fiock : even when we look 
at the armies of heaven, as they are the imbodied hosts 
of Providence for mercy or judgment — there he is at their 
head " in a vesture dipped in blood." Thus, no man can 
get a sight of heaven by that door which God has opened, 
without seeing Christ as an atoning sacrifice every where, 
and every where the glory of the place and of all the peo- 
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pie. So in lisiemng at that door, the sounds, a« weU a* 

the si^ts, are all full of Christ crucified. Even whea 
there is *' silence in heaven," the angels are all looking un« 
to " the sufferings of Christ." And when they- sing to- 
gether, in vain we listen for a newer song than the New 
Song : '* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain !" is their 
ever new and everlasting anthem. Nothing new in cre- 
ation, whatever worlds or wonders may be springing in* 
to being in the spaces of infinity — nothing new in prov- 
idence, whatever events may be transpiring on eurth or 
throughout the universe, stops or lowers this song. It 
sweUs in all, and over all their other shouts and songs. 
And as to any man hearing any thing from the lips of the 
human spirits he tries to look or listen for, but " Worthy ia 
the Lamb that was slain for us," it is impossible. 

** Ten thousand thousand are their tongues. 
But all their hearts are one.** 

And this is their everlastmg melody: ''To hira that 
loved us, and washed us iirom our sins in his own blood,, 
be glory for ever." 

This then, is the leading characteristic of both the en- 
joyments and the engagements of heaven* The first de- 
sign of the New Song is, therefore, to arrest and rivet our 
attention, by the peculiarities of heaven. We see nothings 
hear nothing, when the veil is drawn aside, but what cen- 
tres in the Saviour. He is all and all, in all things there. 

Now this is not the heaven that man naturally expects 
or desires. There is indeed much in it that any and every 
man mivst love. No man can dislike its scenes or its soci- 
ety, its rest or its rapture, its exemption from all evil, or its 
immortality of all good. In vain, however, do we try to look 
at these things by themselves, or s^art from Christ, whilst 
we look at heaven in the glass of revelation* We are not 
using that glass, when we hope for a better world, becauss 
we wish for a better world. It is not the heaven of ths 
Bible we are thinking about, when we think of future lu^p- 
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piness, of which Christ is not both the source and centre. 
The Mahometan paradise may he a grosser fancy, but it is 
not a g^ter fiction, than the better world which they look 
for who overlook the person or the work of Christ. Those 
who are not seeking heaven by his atonement and in his 
presence, are as arrant dreamers as the American Indian 
who expects an island where 

< Hi« faithful dog aball bcsr him comptof .** 

It is necessary to be thus plain, even if the plainness be 
deemed vulgarity, in connexion with this subject The 
popular heaven, or the hereafter of which the generality 
think and speak, is only just such another refinement upen 
British ideas of happiness, as the paradise of Mahomet is 
upon Asiatic, or the hunting-groves of the Indian upon 
savage life. The popular heaven has indeed a distinct ref- 
erence to goodness, and some reforence to holiness, en the 
part of its expectants ; and so far, it is more spiritual than 
a heathen or an oriental heaven. Christ is named too in 
connexion with it. But, in general, he is only named, even 
when his " merits" are mentioned as a ground of hope. 
This is a mere phrase, or form of speech, in the lips of 
the multitude. Thousands and tens of thousands use it 
who never paused to consider or ask what it meant. All 
that they mean by it is, merely a hope that the merit of the 
Saviour will make up for the defects of their own virtue. 
And even that hope is prayerless, until they are becoming 
speechless or afraid of death. In a wofd, nothing is so 
little thought about, in connexion with the p<^[Mdar heaven, 
as the Lamb slain ; and therefore nothing is so much npo- 
ken about in the revelation of the real heaven as the Lamb 
slain. It makes him the chief object, and the charm of all 
heavenly things, because we are naturally inclined to make 
him the least or the last source of our expected happineae. 

Accordingly, when we first sit down to con«der tlie 
heaven of the Bible^ for the express purpose 9( SMkittf 
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sure of it as our own eternal home — ^we are struck with the 
fact, that all the visions of glory are full of Christ. We 
cannot help feeling that there must be more ofi||Jhrist in 
our religion, than there ever has been in it, if we would 
make sure of heaven. We see clearly, that a slight ref- 
erence to him at the close of our prayers, or an occasional 
remembrance of him at the sacrament, or a partial depend- 
ance on him at any time, will not do. Indeed, they will 
not bear looking at, whilst we look into the New Jerusa- 
lem. For, at whichevei of its " twelve gates of pearl,** 
we place ourselves as spectators, the great sight is the ato- 
ning Lamb ; the great song is the atoning Lamb. If we rec- 
ognise angels as students, they are all studying the suf- 
ferings of Christ ; if as worshippers^ they are all adoring 
him as the Lamb slain. If we realize to ourselves any 
spirit, in any class of the general assembly of the spirits 
of just men made perfect, its crown is at his feet, its harp 
ringing with his praise, its palm waving his honour, as the 
Lamb slain. In the presence of such facts, it is impos 
sible to think that mere morality, however eminent, is re 
ligion ; or that repeating the creed is faith ; or that com 
plimenting the merits of Christ is hve. Even a child, if 
shown all that is done and said in heaven, and then referred 
to his prayer, " Thy will be done on earth as it is in heav- 
en," would tell us at once, that " to be good is to love the 
Saviour for djdng for us." 

Another design of the New Song is evidently to show 
us the perfect harmony there is between the leading truths 
of the Bible, and the prevailing sentiments of heaven. The 
heaven of the Apocalypse is the Bible in action ; the Bible 
is heaven in principle. Any man who will read attentively 
all the " lively oracles" which precede the visions of Pat- 
mos, will find nothing when he comes to study the latter, 
but just what might be expected from the prominent place 
which the atoning Saviour holds in the former. And in 
like manner, were any man to read the Apocalyptic visions 
of heaven firsts and then to go through the canon of Scrip- 
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ture backward, lie would find nothing and no more about 
Christ in either Testament, than just what might be ex- 
pected from the place which Christ holds in heaven. Both 
in heaven and the Bible, Christ crucified is all aid all. All 
the prophets and apostles of revelation just say wnat all the 
armies of heaven sing. The harps of inspiration and the 
harps of glory are in perfect harmony. Gabriel might be 
an ascended prophet or apostle, and Isaiah and Paul de* 
scended seraphim or incarnate angels ; so much alike are 
they in " glorying only in the cross of Christ." 

Thus the heaven of the Bible sustains and exemplifies 
the great doctrines of the Bible. Both are equally full of 
one grand fact — that all salvation is only by the blood of 
the Lamb. All the lamps of revelation burn around the 
cross on earth, and all the glories of eternity blaze around 
the crucified Lamb in heaven. What a proof this is — that 
the word of God is intended to guide us to the paradise of 
God ! How true it is — ^that the Holy Scriptures are " able 
to make us wise unto salvation !" For they teach chiefly 
what is now and will be for ever, the chief theme of heaven. 
They make that the foundation-stone of personal piety here, 
which is the top-stone of perfection there ; — ^love to Him 
who loved iis and died for us. 

This is the great characteristic of the Bible. O, there 
is not too much about Christ in it ! Were there less, we 
should have less reason to hope for eternal life. But there 
is much about Christ iii it, because there is much willing- 
ness in the heart of God to bestow the gilt of eternal life 
There is much — ^because there is nothing on the part of God, 
in plan or purpose, in nature or government, to kinder uat 
from laying hold on Christ for eternal life. God has placed 
him every where in our Bibles, to prove to us that he has 
" no pleasure in the death of sinners." Christ is the sub 
stance of the Bible, because love is the moral essence of 
God. 

How evident it is, even from these imperfect hints, that 
if we dislike to read, or hear, or think much about the Lamb 
vol. II. — 20 
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dain — ^wo really dislike tlie heaven of the Bible ! Do you 
not see, that no man can love it widiout loving him ? It is 
not heaven itself that a man loves or desires, whilst he caiea 
little or nothing about the Saviour : it is rest, ease, immor* 
tality, or happiness, according to his own taste, not accord- 
ing to the will of God. The man who cares little about 
Christ, would not care much if " the better world" he hopes 
for beyond the grave, were as far off from heaven as the 
present world is. Let it only be a place of what he deems 
happiness, and it may be any where in the universe of in* 
finity without offending him. He cannot indeed rid him- 
self of the wish to be with kindred spihisi through eternity; 
but if he could calculate upon a sufficient number of them^ 
he could easily dispense with the glory of the Lamb, It 
would be no g^eal disappointment to himy if he never saw 
Christ. 

Would it be a heavy disappointment to us, never to 
•ee the Saviour? Could we too make ourselves quite 
happy without his presence, in any world that was better 
than this world ? I know that there is no better world thaa 
this open to man when he dies. The heaven of heavens 
is the only place of happiness for human spirits. It is not, 
however, useless to try and test ourselves with the question, 
Would we be well contented to be any where if not in hell, 
even if we should never see nor hear of the Saviour ? 
Would it be enough for us to be for ever in good company 
and free from all suffering, although in a world where tlM» 
glory of Christ was unseen or unknown ? There is no such 
world in the universe ; but the supposition of it enables us 
to see at once the real state of our hearts towards the Sav- 
iour. We are certainly not in the way to heaven, if his 
£iivour and presence are the heavenly things we care least 
about. 

Do not evade this conviction because it flashes out iqion 
you from an imaginary point. The comiction itself is no 
ifancy. It is all sober and solemn fact, that if we feel little 
or naioteisst m the gracs and ^ory of the Saviour, ws ars 
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yet in the way that leadeth dovm to hell. He is the only 
deliverer from the wrath to come ; but he will deliver none 
who neglect him. He is the only opener of heaven ; but 
he will open it to none who do not love and obey him. 

Now, even if we do feel some interest about the grace 
and glory of the Saviour, and can truly say that we are 
not entirely indifferent to his cross or his sceptre, we must 
confess that it is not enough, now that we see clearly what 
heaven is. He must have a higher place in our esteem ; 
a fuller place in our confidence ; a warmer place in our 
affections; an abiding place in our hearts, if we would 
cherish the hope of eternal life. We ought not to be satis- 
fied — we surely cannot satisfy ourselves after this insight 
into the precise frame of our spirit towards the Lamb slain 
— without looking oftener and closer to his cross than we 
have done. We have much encouragement, as well as 
much need, to do so. 

For another design of the New Song is, evidently, to 
prove to us how well-pleasing to God and to all heaven, 
salvation by the blood of the Lamb is. Indeed there might 
be nothing else delightful in heaven : all are so taken up 
about this **one thing needful." Salvation by the cross 
absorbs all the hearts and harps around the throne. And 
upon the throne, God and the Lamb seem to live and reign 
only for the purpose of beseeching ua to be reconciled to 
them. And before the throne, the eternal Spirit shines in 
seven-fold glory, for the express purpose of helping our in- 
firmities. The throne itself is not only a mercy-seat ; it is 
also the ark of a covenant of grace, more brightly encircled 
and enshrined with the emerald rainbow of peace, than the 
ancient mercy-seat was with the sheckinah of glory. Yea, 
the throne itself is the yery fountain from which the water 
of life proceeds, in a river equally pure, full, and free, to 
whomsoever will drink freely. Heaven is indeed a father's 
house ! Its '' many mansions," many crowns, many glories 
all show, as they shine, that many sons will be brought to 
glory. And, however many its angels are» " they are aQ 
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ministering spirits to iAxem xh&t shall be the heirs of salvt- 
tion." 

This universal confederation of all "the principalities 
and powers in heavenly places/' under the eye and sanction 
of the God-head, for the one grand object of commending 
and endearing redemption, proves beyond all doubt, that the 
Father is more than willing to save ; the Son more than 
able to save ; the Spirit more than ready to help. They 
are solicitous, intent, united to do so. Every thing in 
heaven demonstrates that the good-will of Deity to man is 
no narrow purpose, no doubtful plan, no grudging system, 
no equivocal promise of saving. It so satisfies saints and 
angels, wide and warm as their sympathies for mankind are, 
that they not only cry with a loud voice, *• Worthy the Lamb 
that "was slain," but exclaim with equal loudness and love, 
" Who would not fear and glorify thee ?" thus evincing that 
they neither see nor suspect any thing to hinder any one 
from doing so, to whom the gospel of the grace of God is 
sent by the providence of God. All their applause of God 
and the Lamb, and all their appeals to man are founded upon 
the sufficiency of the atonement for " all nations, kindreds, 
people, and tongues." Now be it remembered, they are 
nearer to the Lamb's book of life, and know more about the 
purposes of God, than the narrow-minded theorists who pre- 
sume to " limit the Holy One of Israel" to sl fractional elec- 
tion. Nothing that all the armies of heaven say or sing in- 
dicates that they see or hear any thing in heaven to limit 
their appeals to us. Their loud " Who shall not fear and 
glorify thy name ?" is an appeal to " all nations." 

This is indeed strong encouragement ; but it is not all 
tiiiat the New Song of heaven presents to us. Our redemp- 
tion by the blood of the Lamb must be glorifying, as well 
as gratifying to God. There is evidently no perfection of 
his character, and no principle of his government, opposed 
to it. No other source of his glory, although all the sources 
of it are seen from the heaven of heavens, is so much studied 
or celebrated before the throne. Redemption, not nature ; 
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redempticin) not providence, is the grand theme ; and these 
only themes at all, just as they illustrate and forward thai. 
Why is this ? Undoubtedly, evidently, because God feela 
more interest in, and derives more glory from the salvation 
of man, than from the wonders of the universe. 

O think of this fact ! He cannot only be just in saving 
you by the cross, but also glorious in his own estimation, 
and in the opinion of all heaven. There is joy in heaven 
over the repentance of one sinner, more than over all the 
worlds that need no repentance. Why ? Why do angels 
rejoice chiefly over the salvation of sinners ? Evidently, 
' because that is God's chief joy, and his highest glory. Give 
him this pleasure : for he has sworn by Himself that he has 
no pleasure in the death of a sinner. Give him this glory : 
for he prefers it to all the honour which the material universe 
can pay to his perfections. 

Another design of the New Song is evidently to show to 
us how perfectly the blood of the Lamb can pacify and pu- 
rify the conscience of the guilty. The spirits of just men 
in heaven sing the New Song with as much composure as 
the angels that never sinned. Not that they have no con- 
sciousness of their past guilt and vileness : but that they 
have such a consciousness of their perfect restoration to the 
Divine favour and image, as balances all their memory of 
the past, and fits them to enjoy without fear or shame, both 
the presence of unveiled Deity, and of innocent angels. 
Where they are — and what they are — unfits them to re- 
member with pain, what they were. They do not forget 
what they were. They all say " our sins,*' when they sing, 
" washed us by his own blood :" but their cheeks blush not, 
their lips falter not, their hands tremble not, as they bend 
over their golden harps out-singing angels in the chorus of 
the New Song. 

This is an interesting fact. We could not have under- 
stood it well without the visions of John. Words may ex- 
plain it, now that the openinfir of heaven has exemplified it, 
by the posture and spirit of tlie Redeemed before the throne ; 

20* 
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but I doubt much whether any verbal statement of the fact 
could have conveyed the sweet and sublime idea»thatw« 
could ever so forget what we had been, as never to have aa 
unholy nor painful recollection, and yet remen^r it so aa 
to remain for ever humble. 

It is no easy matter to conceive how God can so forget 
the past character of those whom he forgives, as to wel- 
come them without frown, and commune with them with* 
out coldness. This however Grod does. The pardoned 
soul finds him as much love, as he is light, when it entera 
his presence. Its first audience in heaven is fellowship with 
the Father and the Son ; and, after that interview, the soul is V 
prepared to meet and mingle with any and all in heaven.' 

I do not presume to explain this wonderful and delight* 
ful fact ; but I do rejoice in it with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. I am glad that aagels will know nothing of our 
past history, that could make them shy of our company, or 
us ashamed of ourselves in their company. Or if veiling 
all the past from them is not the security against this, I am 
glad that whatever they know, they will never choose U» 
remember. This will be the case also between all the re- 
deemed themselves. All will forget as Grod forgets, and 
love each other as God loves them all. 

This delightful fact furnishes a glorious view of the mik* 
tifytng power of the blood of Christ, upon the coBscienco ! 
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This " choral anthem of the skies" no more comes to us 
by accident, because the Bible is common, than it came to 
John m Patmos, by the design of the RoiUan emperor who 
banished him. Its transmission to ua with the> rest of the 
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BEcred canon ought to be as directly traced to the hand and 
heart of God, as its intioduction to the Asiatic churches, or 
its revelation to John. The same Grace and Providence 
which sent the New Song to them, sent it to us. John was 
only the first that heard it, and they only the fixst that 
read it : and thus mere priority of time or pomp of circum* 
stances is the only difference between us and them, so 
far as the Song itself is concerned. It has lost nothing 
of its truth, form, or spirit, during the lapse of intei- 
venmg ages ; and as its design was gracious at first, it 
cannot be less so now^ because both the priest and the sac- 
rifice. celebrated in the New Song are unchangeably "the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." This is a better 
warrant for taking down our harps from the Mallows to sing 
it, than if the reverberation of its original music still linger- 
ed amongst the echoes of Patmos, or floated on the waves 
of the Egean. Indeed, its apocalypse to the world at large 
now is a surer welcome to us to make it our own " song in 
the house of our {Hlgrimage," than if we heard it in pror 
phetic vision. And we only deceive ourselves if we ima- 
gine that we would make it our oum on the authority of a 
personal vision, whilst we hesitate to adopt it on the aa- 
thority of a public and final revelation ; for it comes before 
us accredited and enshrined with as many signal provi- 
dences, as it was by splendid miracles when John firsi 
heard it. Nothing is lost but its celestial accompaniments ; 
and their music and majesty passed away only as' did the 
sound of the creative fiat, " Let there be light ;" all the lighl 
ealled forth by that command remains for ever undiminished 
and undimmed ; and all the love that first breathed and burned 
in the New Song is everlasting love. Angels celebrated it 
even then, more for our sake than for John's sake. And now 
their hearts and harps-are full of the theme, that they may cry 
down from their thrones to us, " Who would not fear and 
glorify thee, thou King of saints ?" Thus they hymn for ever 
the worthiness of the Lamb slain, that we may count him 
worthy of all our acceptance, confidence, and gratitude* 
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In looking at this pleasing fact, however, we must not 
forget the high honour conferred upon John as the first 
auditor of the NeV Song on earth. Even PauPs rapture 
in the third heavens was inferior to John's visions. Paul 
heard only " unspeakable words which it is not lawful to 
utter ;" but all things which John saw and heard, when 
heaven opened over Patmos, he was both allowed and com- 
manded to " write in a book." This liberty to publish all 
the voices and visions of truth and grace must have been 
as gratifying to '* the beloved disciple," as the abundance 
and brilliancy of the revelations themselves ; for he could 
not but see in the visions of natural *hopej as well as in 
those of prophecy, the eventual gathering of the people 
around the cross, to sing, '' Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain for us." How this must have gladdened the heart of 
him who " leaned on Jesus's bosom at supper!" Accord- 
ingly, his generous joy burst out the very moment he began 
to write his visions : " Blessed is he that readeth, and they 
that hear the words of this prophecy." Rev. i. 3. This 
is so like John ! 

Never was any exile so cheered in his banishment. Do- 
mitian sent John to work in the mines of the earth ; but 
God called him to explore the deeper and richer mines of 
futurity and heaven. He does not seem to have had any 
human society in Patmos ; but he was not alone ! That 
ocean-rock of the Cyclades, like Carmel in the days of old, 
was covered with horses and chariots of fire. Thus the 
imperial edict, though unintentionally, sent him "to an in- 
numerable company of angels ; to the general assembly of 
the church in heaven ; and to Jesus, the Mediator of the 
new covenant," to hear and see how " the blood of sprin- 
kling" was honoured at the eternal throne by God, and by all 
the godlike universe of being ; for, " from the tops of the 
rocks" of Patmos, be beheld this beautiful vision of immor- 
tality, as well as the prophetic visions of futurity. Thus 
his lone island in the Egean sea was to him " a gate of 
heaven," wider than Bethel to Jacob, or Horeb to the Elders 
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ot Israel, or Tabor to Peter, or the Sanhedrim to Stephen. 
Who would not submit to exile, even on a solitary island, 
for the sake of such revelations 1 John could well afford 
to let all the curtain, thus drawn off from the invisible 
world, drop its folds upon the scenes and society of this 
world. 

He did not however know when he was sentenced and 
sent to Patmos, that all or any of this '* strong consolation" 
awaited him there. He had to quit his home and pastorate, 
and to embark in the Roman galley for the mines, *' not 
knowing what things should befall him." No pillar of 
cloud and fire, nor any *' star in the east,'' led or lighted his 
new pilgrimage. He no doubt calculated, as a sufferer for 
the sake of the gospel, that he should not be forgotten nor 
unpitied by God ; but he did not anticipate the " exceeding 
weight of glory," which his sufferings were to work out 
for him, even in ^At^ world. It was not therefore the im- 
mediate prospect of that glory which reconciled him to 
solitude and tribulation : he had to enter upon them in the 
strength of present grace, and in the hope of eternal glory ; 
and in the first instance, to " endure as seeing Him who is 
invisible." Open vision was therefore the reward of meek 
submission and holy patience* 

This is the case still, when we have to become the pris- 
oners of Providence, by personal or relative afBiction. 
Exile from the sanctuary to the lone sick chamber is not 
preceded by foretastes or anticipations of " the peace that 
passeth all understanding," which is often found there, by 
meek sufferers. They have to lie down for some time, 
** under the mighty hand of God," before they feel " the 
everlasting arms underneath them ;" and to drink the bitter 
cup, before angels strengthen them. But they are both 
sustained and soothed eventually. When their furnace is 
at the crisis of its heat, they find that Jesus is either 
watching it as a refiner, or walking in the midst of its flames 
as a deliverer. 

This experimental fact is of as much practical value to 
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«B, M tlie doetrinal value of John's supernatural enjoys 

nents. It does not prore nor illustrale so much of the 

Divine power and gloiy, as the Apocalypse did ; but it does 

prove, Uiat the same eye which was upon John in Patmos, 

Uttd the same hand which upheld him in solitude are upon 

every house of mourning and calamity, where the heart of 

the sufferer is right with God. Ask any conscientious 

Christian, who has endured a great weight of affliction, 

whether he was left to bear it in his own strength, or with- 

e«t any conscious sense of the Divine presence ? He will 

tell you without hesitation, that he never enjoyed the hope 

ef salvation, or the light of the Divine favour, so much as 

tiien. His very look and tone will prove the truth of his 

words, when he assures you that he could not have believed 

it possible to render him so calm, resigned, and happy, as i 

he felt when in deep and dark waters, where all human 

help was vain. Let us not therefore be too much afraid of 

deep and dark waters. They can be divided, like Jordan 

and die Red sea, or illuminated with glory, like the Egean 

around Patmos. 

And even if the lonely exile of affliction be not cheered 
hy ** strong consolation,^^ it is not unprofitable nor without 
compensation. Visions of gloiy and exhilarating manifest- 
ations of the Divine presence are not the only ^ings which 
do us real good, or which authenticate the work of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart. John saw, during his exile 
4ark visions of time, as well as bright visions of eternity ; and 
the former were as useful for time, as the latter for eternity. 
The one prepared him for the vicissitudes of this world, i 

ttad the other for the fellowship of the next world. And ''I 

we are no losers by affliction, if we learn nothing in the 
fomace but the extent of our dross. That opening of the 
heart which reveals to us *' the {^agues'* of our heart in all 
^leir vileness and inveteracy, until wc tremble at our own 
depravily, is as much wanted in order to endear the Saviour, 
and deepen our dependance on the Sanctifier, as way cora- 
Ibrt w<e lei^ foror Ml a Ittgii value upon. Noapesnagof 
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hftftT^A to fiith or 8igbt, eould do ns so much good, as this 
revelation of the heart, if we be yet but haif-kearted in prayer 
or penitence. We have not therefore suffered for nothing, 
Bor wi^out help from the Holy Spirit, if we have beea 
shocked at the discoveries which the furnace made of our 
dross and tin. This is indeed a sad sight — a painful lesson 
— but not less useful eventually, than ''joy unspeakable 
and full of glory." John's ^r^ visions and lessons in Pai- 
mos so overwhelmed him, that he " fell as dead** at the feet 
ef Christ. But as that shodi of fear was not the forerunner 
of despair or ruin, so humiliating and even horrifying dis- 
(H>veries of our ovm unworthiness, weakness, and vileness, 
are not tokens of wrath, nor proofs of utter unregeneracy« 
An unregenerated heart would not be pained nor ashamed 
by them. An unenlightened mind could not discern their 
enormity. A conscience untouched by the blood of sprin- 
kling or by the grace of the Spirit could not tremble at the 
plagues of the heart. However, therefore, such penitents 
may doubt their own penitence, or hesitate to ascribe their 
shame and self-condemnation to the work of the Holy 
Spirit, they are true penitents. They do not see this ; but 
Ood, " who seeth, not as man seeth,'* looks with a father's 
pity on all who " tremble at his word." John, when he 
lay at the Saviour's feet as dead, was as much an object 
of Divii^e compassion, as he was of Divine complacency 
when he vied with the hosts of heaven in singing the New 
Song. That shock of terror prepared him to join this shout 
of triumph. True ; he was ** the beloved disciple** before 
his trials or raptures began : but he too in common with all 
the disciples had long been '* slow of heart to believe" or 
tmderstand the gospel, even whilst hearing it from the lips 
of the Saviour. And if Jesus allowed him to *' lean on his 
bosom" then, it was not because John had then entered into 
tile spirit of the gospel, or had approved all that he under- 
stood ; but because he was upon the whole neither a way- 
ward nor an unwilling learner at the Master's feet. 

But it is only ^e truth and grace of die New Song itself 
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thai will ever chann us into the spirit or habit of making it 
our own song. It must draw our harps from the willows 
of Babylon, as well as become their '' chief joy." And it 
has power both to attract and tune them, until the melody 
of the heart is in full harmony with the melody of heaven. 
Be not therefore too hasty in concluding that you can never 
'* sing the Lord's song in a foreign land." You already love 
to hear others sing it ; and, like the Jews in Babylon, you 
cannot *' fo];get" it. You would rather that your hght hand 
lost its cunning, and your tongue cleave to the roof of your 
mouth, than forget or despise the worthiness of the Lamb 
slain. Well, all its melody in any heart began in this 
heart-felt desire to sing the song of the Lamb. 
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BURDEN OF THE NEW SONG. 

** The Hallelujah chorus" of the New Song is the atone- 
ment of the Lamb of God for the redemption of the soul. 
Hence, it is not the life, but the death of Christ — ^not his 
example, but his sacrifice — ^not his ministry, but his media- 
tion that forms the burden of this " song of songs." Not 
only do all around the eternal throne sing nothing of their 
own good works or great sufferings, whilst they were on 
earth : they celebrate none of the Saviour's good works oi 
virtues ; but confine the song of salvation, exclusively and 
entirely, to " the blood of the Lamb." 

This fact demands and deserves your utmost attention. 
I do not of course mean to insinuate, that either saints or 
angels in heaven overlook or forget the life of the Saviour. 
They cannot — they would not if they might — forget that 
perfect model of the beauty of holiness : and they know its 
merits too well, not to admire it as the express moral image 
of God. But still it is the Saviour's death, not his life ; his 
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blood, not his obedience that kindles their adoring wonder, 
and calls forth their pealing hosannas of gratitude. Now 
if there be any thing self-evident yrom revelation to reason, 
it is that whatever is done in heaven, under the eye and 
sanction of God, must be — " the will of God/' And it is 
equally obvious that the grand intention of religion is, that 
His will should " be done on earth, as it is in heaven." 
Now as all in heaven ascribe salvation wholly to the blood 
of the Lamb, it is self-evident that all on earth who refuse 
to do so are directly opposing the will of God, and thus 
demonstrably wrong and rebellious. There is no evading 
this conclusion, whoever it may effect, or however it may 
clash with some popular theories of charity : for if they are 
right, who in heaven make the atonement " all and all" in 
salvation, they must be wrong, who on earth make it little 
or nothing more than- martyrdom for truth. 

What then if some of the contemners of the atonement 
be men of strong minds ? Angels " who excel in strength," 
admire and adore its mysteries ! What if they were all 
men of great learning who reckon the blood of the cross a 
mere seal to the testimony of Christ 1 Archangels and all 
the elder spirits of eternity who know even as they are 
known, and see God and the Lamb face to face, celebrate 
it as the ransom of the soul and the propitiation for sin. 
What too if they are all virtuous men, who reduce the 
death of Christ to a splendid martyrdom, in condrmatioa 
of the doctrine of immortality, by the resurrection ? All 
" the spirits of just men made perfect" in heaven refer all 
their salvation and perfection to the atonement. 

What then are human names, pretensions, or suffrages, on 
a point where all heaven testifies and adores ? Its thrones 
bow to the cross, its lamps bum around the cross, its laurels 
garland the cross, its harps celebrate and its incense en- 
shrines the cross. Thus every step and strain of Unitari- 
an ism is against the creed and chorus of heaven. Indeed, 
that upstart and impudent system, to be consistent with it- 
self, ought to avow that it must revolutionize all heaven, a^ 
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well as the earth, before it can stop : for on its principles 
heaven is farthest gone in idolatry and superstition. There 
are some on earth who deny both the divinity and atone* 
ment of the Saviour; but there are none in heaven who 
deny or doubt either. It will therefore be quite time enough 
to weigh the claims of Unitarianism, when it has drawn 
one harp to itself from the innumerable company of angels ; 
or one crown (ii the general assembly from the feet of the 
Lamb. Until then, it may safely and without any breach 
of charity or candour be pronounced equally hollow and 
haughty ; unscriptural and unreasonable. 

Now you have no sympathy with Socinian views of the 
person or the work of Christ. You wonder, and could al* 
most weep that any man could be so infatuated as to retain 
the Bible, and yet reject the divirwty and atonement of the 
Saviour. You are shocked equally by the sin and the ab- 
surdity of such conduct. You ought not, however, to bo 
at all less shocked at practiced neglect of the Lamb slain, 
than at speculative trampling on his blood. The man who 
can bring himself to believe that no atonentent was wanted 
or made for sin,, acts consistently at least with his avowed 
opinion, when he brands the doctrine of the cross f but to 
hold the need of an atonement, and yet to hold back the 
heart from it ; to profess that it is the only refuge of the 
soul, and yet to refuse or postpoive flight to it ; — ^this is moro 
horrid in itself, and must be more hateful to God, than any 
speculative heresy whatever ; because this is wilful, if nol 
wanton neglect of known truth and acknowledged duty. 
And yet alas this neglect of the great salvation is any thing 
but uncommon. Many who know much of its greatness and 
glory, as a system, yet live on heedless and heartless to all 
its charms and claims, as a refuge or remedy for their souls. 

This too shocks you perhaps ; and yet, though not thus 
indifferent, you may be as much afraid as some are unwil- 
ling to take refuge in the cross of Christ. I would not 
speak harshly, where you feetl tenderly ; b?it I must say» 
that ywu fears are unwarranted as the ebjeetiens of infideb^ 
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the cavils of heretics, or the excuses of triflers. You in- 
deed doubt and fear from very different motives, and in 
quite anoth^ spirit to them. You do not at aU belong to 
their class. You would be glad to hope in Christ for your 
own salvation, if you could only feel warranted to do so. 

Now you will never feel warranted, while you seek for a 
warrant in your own feelings. It can only be found in the 
feelings of God and the Lamb ; and their feelings can only 
be known from their words. You must therefore " search 
the Scriptures," not your own heart, nor your conscience, 
nor your Hpirit, nor your character, if you would find a war' 
rant for yourself to hope in the cross : for not any thing 
thai any one feels is his warrant for hoping in Christ. Yon 
think of the thirsting of some for the water of life, and of 
the hungering of others for the bread of life ; and call that 
their title to appropriate the merits and promises of the 
Saviour to themselves. It is however no such thing. In- 
deed^ did you feel all that they do and all that you your- 
self wish, and were that feeling raised to all the height of 
PeiitecoHtal solicitude about salvation, you would have in 
that no more title\o hope than you have without it. 

Does this surprise you ? It ought not. I say it not to 
startle you, but just because it means no more than you do, 
when you say that your ** faith should stand on the word of 
God, and not on the word of man ;" for our own feelings are 
no more the ground of hope, than the word of man is the 
grrouiid of faith. In fact, feelings have nothing to do with 
the real and original grounds of hope and faith. 

But I will not put your mind on the stretch among the ab- 
stract logic of this question. It is a question of the hearty 
in order to the " melody of the heart," with you, and as 
such therefore I wilt treat it. Now you are quite right in 
supposing, that it would encourage you very much, if you 
could only feel all that hatred of sin, all that love to holi- 
ness, and all that delight in thinking about the Saviour, which 
y^iu wish to experience. This would, this ought to en- 
courage you ; for there are specific promises addressed lo 
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all who thus <* hunger and thirst after righteousness.*' Not is 
this all ; those holy longings are parts and proofs of the work 
of the Holy Spirit on the heart. They are, however but parts 
of his work. The shame and sorrow you feel because you 
cannot feel as you wish towards the Saviour and holiness 
are quite as much the fruit of the Spirit, as joy or love is 
so. They are not such ripe fruit, but they are real fruit, 
and generally the ** first fruits" of conversion." — " The car- 
nal mind is enmity ag»inst God ;" and therefore its natural 
carnality is somewhat subdued by grace, whenever we begin 
to he ashamed of it, and pained on account of it. The 
things of the Spirit are " foolishness" to the natural mind ; 
it discerns no beauty in them, and derives no happiness 
from them, and attaches no value to them, as present bles- 
sings ; and, therefore, the mind has undergone some de- 
gree of spiritual change, when its views of spiritual things 
are serious, however sad they may be. In a word, when 
the great realities of salvation cease to be regarded as fool- 
ish or uninteresting in our estimation, some of the wisdom 
which maketh '* wise unto salvation" has come down from 
the Father of lights, and will be followed by more good 
and perfect gifts. 

But now, whether you apply this to yourself or not, I 
again tell you that feelings, whether sad or joyful, are not 
the warrant of hope. That is all in the word of God ; be- 
cause all the word of God testifies the worthiness of the 
Lamb of God : in his grace and glory, therefore, you must 
look for both your warrant and welcome. No man ever 
found either any where else. Many may have begun to 
hope, and been able to hope for a time, by the help of some 
insulated promise, which seemed made for them, and ap- 
plied to them, because it was so suitable to their case, when 
they discovered it; but all such promises however plea- 
sing, and however applied in this way, are like the star of 
Bethlehem, guides to the Saviour himself. To him, at 
last, and to him alone, the soul must come for all its con- 
solation. Promises are indeed great in themselves, and 
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peeuliarly ** precious,** when ihey are, or seem brought 
home to the heart by the Spirit : but those . who find them 
so at first, find too, in course of time, what this meaneth, 
^ that all the promises are yea and amen in Christ Jesus ;** 
and thus learn, that be must be all and all as the ground of 
hope, because he is all and all as the ground of acceptance. 
Do lo<»k again at the New Song ! There is much in it that 
will be new to you, even if you have rather an intimate ac- 
quaintance with its great characteristics. It celebrates no 
divine promise, nor yet any divine operation, as the cause 
or source of redemption. It dwells on nothing, touches on 
nothing, but the blood of the Lamb. And for an obvious 
reason ; all the promises of God are founded upon the atone- 
ment of Christ, and all the work and witness of the Spirit 
glorify Christ. Whilst therefore you do not see enough in 
the worthiness of the Lamb to prevail against all your 
unworthiwass, and are thus seeking for something else to 
qualify you for his grace, you are, however unintentionally, 
trying to give a new turn to the New Song. 

I am not upbraiding nor reproving. This is only a mis- 
take ; and the mistake only of a serious mind, which 
means well, even when it judges worst. Still it is a mis- 
take you must correct ; for there is enough in the fulness 
of Christ to meet your case, and thus to warrant your hope, 
however you may feel at present. 

It has been already said, that not in our own feelings, 
but only in the feelings of God and the Lamb, can a real 
warrant for hope be found. This assertion is not at all at 
variance with what has just been stated concerning the 
atonement. The blood of the Lamb imbodies, expresses, 
exemplifies, and emblazons all the feelings of the Eternal 
Mind. The atOTiement shows in deed, what Revelation 
shows in word, ** that God is love." And really, it should 
strike us very powerfully, that if we cannot venture to hope 
in this alone, nothing else is either so great or so gitod. 

We are indeed poor judges both of warrants and en- 
couragements, when we want any thing beyond the "un- 

21* 
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8pe^kab]e gift of God/* and " the unsearchable riches of 
Christ," to authorize onr hope ; for what can compare with 
them ? No token of personal favour however merciful or 
miraculous. I know well what you are thinking ; that you 
have no more doubt of all this than I have. What you 
doubt is, not whether there is enough in the blood of Christ 
to warrant hope, nor whether all hope should centre there ; 
but whether one who feels as you do, and is what you are, 
is warranted. You do not want something more than 
Christ to rely on, but something to encourage you to rely 
upon him. " The soul," you say, '* must be both inclined 
and enabled to hope in Christ nlone, before it can do so." 
You are right. Warranting a blind man to look, or a lame 
man to run, is nothing whilst their organs are incapable of 
the exercise. Even this however is only true, when human 
lips give the warrant. It is not true when God speaks. 
When He gives such a command, the power to obey accom- 
panies the 'effort to obey. He says, "Look," because he 
gives sight to the spiritually blind. He says, " Stretch 
forth thine hand," because 4ie will communicate to its with- 
ered joints and sinews all requisite energy, wherever there 
is a willingness to attempt the^ required duty. In a word, 
^ it is in trying, that strength comes" down from on high. 
Do you now ask, " Trying what ?" I answer at once, in 
trying to believe the gospel. Now you have not been try- 
ing to believe it, if the exercise of your mind has turned 
chiefly upon such questions as your election, your adoption, 
or your conversion. These things are not the gospel. 
They are in it ; but they are not it. The gospel itself is 
the glad tidings of God's love, not to the church, but to the 
world ; not to the elect but to sinners. Christ died for 
the " ungodly," as well as for the church. He is the pro- 
pitiation for the sin of the whole world, as well as for their 
sins, whom you account the redeemed from amongst men. 

Now did you ever try the effect of believing the love of 
God to the world ? of believing the ability of Christ to save 
you ? of believing what God has sworn, that he has no 
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pleasure in the death of a sinner ? The Spirit may not 
have helped your infirmities at all, whilst you were trying 
to believe that you were an elected, or adopted, or a regen- 
erated child of God : hut the question is, would the Spirit 
have withheld his help, had you tried as much to believe 
that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanse ih from all sin ? Re- 
member that the Spirit's grand aim is to " glorify Christ," 
and not to give us such a good opinion of ourselves as 
should warrant us to hope in Christ. It is the things of 
Christ, which he shows to the soul, when he converts the 
soul. It is the book of revealed truth, and not the book of 
life that the Holy Spirit unfolds, when he opens the eyes 
of the understHuding, and turns sinners from darkness to 
light. Think of tnis. The Spirit will not refuse to help 
you at the crosS, whilst looking unto the Lamb slain ; how- 
ever he may have stood afar off whilst you were looking at 
the probabilities of your being a chosen vessel of mercy. 
Searching your own heart and reins for marks of grace is 
not, searching the Scriptures for a warrant to lay hold on 
Christ for eternal life. Try that, if you would have 
strength come down from on high! 



No. IV. 

MYSTERIES OF THE NEW SON a. 

Whatever mystery there may be in redemption, it does 
not prevent nor disturb the music of the New Song. Neither 
harps nor hearts, lips nor lyres in heaven, are ever silent 
or disconcerted by what b incomprehensible in the atone- 
ment. Indeed there might he no mystery in the New Song, 
or mystery might be its chief charm, judging from the zeal 
and zest with which it is sung in heaven. There is how- 
ever much mystery in it: and yet the blood of the Lamb, 
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wliich is its chief mystery, is its chief melody. That is 
botli the source and centre of all its notes. 

We ought however to be equally careful neither to ascribe 
more mystery to redemption by the blood of the Lamb, nor 
to recognise less in it, than the Scriptures attach to it ; for 
if it be all resolved into mystery, we cannot think ; and if 
its mysteriousness be overlooked, we cannot feel. Those 
■who see no mystery in the atonement are blind to its glories 
too ; and those who see nothing but mystery in it cannot 
estimate its value. 

Did you ever fairly as well as solemnly, fully as well as 
devoutly, meet the mysterious question — Why is redemp- 
tion by the blood of the Lamb of God ? To nothing else 
is it ascribed ; and, therefore, by nothing less could it have 
been procured ; for all that we know of God as wise or just, 
good or great, is a decisive proof, that he would have 
'* spared his own Son," if he could have spared t^^ in any 
other way. 

It is bad logic and worse divinity, to argue from either 
the wisdom or the power of God, that he could have saved 
sinners in ten thousand other ways. This seems a com- 
pliment to Omnipotence, but it is a heavy reflection upon 
Divine prudence. Would any father ransom the life of one 
of his children, by the death of another of his children, if 
he had any other way of redeeming his prodigal ? If he did, 
we could not think highly or well of his paternal character. 

I both know and feel that this is delicate ground. He 
who steps upon it is almost sure to be met with the startling 
question, " What ! would you limit Omnipotence?^* In an- 
swer to this, I would simply ask — Could Omnipotence go 
higher than Emmanuel, in selecting a Redeemer for our 
world ? It could not go beyond Jehovah's fellow. All its 
choice of a Mediator lay therefore between the Son and the 
Spirit ; and which ever of them had been chosen, nothing 
greater or equal could have been found in the universe. AH 
creatures and things are infinitely inferior to them, because 
they are one in essence and glory with the Father. The 
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ran^e of Omnipotence, in providing a Saviour, was therefore 
limited by the limitation of persons in the Godhead, if a 
Mediator was to be chosen from the Trinity. And, as the 
eternal Son was chosen, his rank is demonstration that no 
one inferior to him could have mediated between God and 
man. Remember, it was as a Father that God selected and 
sent his Son to be the propitiation for sin ; and therefore 
his paternal character, and not his onmipotence, is the real 
test of the question — " Could not God have saved by other 
means V* Now do you not see at a glance, that as a Father 
he would have spared his Soh, if he could have done so ? 
Justice, as well as love, required that his beloved Son should 
not be the victim, if any other sufficient victim could be de- 
vised by Omniscience, or created by Omnipotence. Even 
as God, " it became him, for whom are all things, and by 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons to glory," to 
bring them at the least expense possible, or compatible with 
the honour of the Divine government : for too much is as 
inconsistent with its real honour, as too little. Overdoing 
and underdoing are equally incompatible with all just ideas 
of Divine wisdom or power. The perfection of Omnipo- 
tence is that it " does all things well ;" which would not be 
true, if it could have done its greatest work " well," without 
the sacrifice of its richest jewel. 

They must therefore have very low views of both the 
paternal and the real character of God, or they have not 
studied either in this connexion, who dream of other possi- 
ble plans of redemption. I have never indeed heard any 
one suggest another plan nor have I ever heard the remark 
from any one ill affected to the revealed plan ; for those 
who reject the atonement of Christ reject all atonement for 
sin ; and therefore, as the theory of other plans is men- 
tioned only by those who bow to God's actual plan, I am 
the more concerned to prove to them, that all other ways 
of redeeming the lost were as impossible, as it is impossi- 
ble for God to be needlessly severe or unnecessarily kind. 
And what else or what less is implied in the grateful ac- 
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knowledgment of all Christians, that " when there was no 
eye to pity, and no arm to save," Emmanuel took up our 
cause ? No one means to reflect upon the angelic hier- 
archy, by this ascription of glory and good will to the Sav- 
iour. No one imagines, that angel or archangel, cherub or 
or seraph was mighty enough to save, if willing to be a 
Saviour. And if none of their hosts possessed the requi- 
site ability to atone for sin, then it is literally true, that 
there was " no arm to save" in the universe, but a Divine 
arm. 

" That is," it may be said, " not if salvation was to be by 
atonement ; but is it so certain that sin could not have been 
remitted but by the shedding of blood 1 Might not law and 
justice have been satisfied for sin, and vindicated in saving 
by some other means than penal sufferings ?" Now I am 
quite aware it is easy to say " No," in answer to this ques- 
tion. It is however quite as easy to prove, that nothing 
but the punishment of sin could pave the way for the par- 
don of sin. For to pardon sin apart from punishing it in 
some way, would be both to encourage and connive at sin. 
Who would or could think it an evil, if it passed with impu- 
nity, or were pardoned as a mere matter of course ? We 
see and feel that it is not much feared or hated, notwith- 
standing all the ways in which its evil has been proved by 
its punishment : and had it never been punished, it never 
would have been hated or feared at all, except so far as sin 
becomes ** its own punishment" by its natural consequences ; 
and that is not so far as to produce love to God or holi- 
ness. Thus no mortal nor immortal can conceive of any 
other mode of treating sin as a moral evil, hut by condign 
punishment. We can easily conceive of various kinds and 
degrees of punishment ; but utter impunity is inconceiva- 
ble, because impossible under moral government. 

What however are we really thinking about, when we 
speak of sin— -of pardon— of punishment? If we think 
only of the evil of our own worst personal sins, it is very 
easy to speculate about other means of pardon. Every 
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man could strike out some plan by which, as he thinks, 
God might safely pardon him. But what we count our 
worst sins are n<H. the chief causes of our need of pardon. 
It is our nature, more than our actions ; our hearts, more 
than our life, that rendered an atonement necessary, in 
order to the pardon of sin : for sin, in our case, is not 
only all the evil we have done, but all the undone good 
which we ought to have dune. Yea, it is far more than 
all that ; it is all that is wrong in us ; and that is just as 
much as we are unlike God in purity of heart and life ! 
We are sinners to all the extent in which we are less holy 
than the Godlike angels of heaven. We only skim the 
surface therefore, when we think only of what evil we have 
done. The undone good is equally a part of our guilt. 
And our want of the Divine image is the consummation of 
both our sin and danger. The question is not, therefore, 
were there not many ways in which God could have par- 
doned lies, lusts, and sins of that kind ? but was there any 
other way of pardoning the guilt of not being godlike in our 
whole character and conduct ; aggravated as that guilt is 
by our dislike to be godlike ? Do not, I beseech you, 
evade this awful view of our case, by laying at Adam's 
door the guilt of our want of the Divine image. There 
lies at our own door the guilt of not caring for the loss of 
that image, and the guilt of not seeking its restoration, and 
the guilt of not loving the true holiness in which it consists. 
Besides, in whatever way we become unholy or unlike God, 
we must be " holy as God is holy," before we can inherit 
the kingdom of heaven. Now the pardon which we need, 
and which God gives, is in order to this perfect purity ; 
and theref<»re, no man can prove that another mode of par- 
doning could have secured perfect and eternal holiness, in 
creatures utterly destitute of and averse to the Divine 
imiige. To make them" partakers of a divine nature," or 
'* holy as God is holy," is. an end so unspeakably and in- 
conceivably great, , that no wor^ means appear at all ade- 
quate to it, but thai incarnation which united human nature 
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to the Divine nature in the person of Christ, and thus added 
Divine merit to the atonement of Christ. For however 
easily natural Omnipotence can call into existence out of 
nothing, myriads of perfect beings in all the beauty of holi- 
ness, we know of no moral omnipotence that could restore 
lost holiness to sinners, but through the medium of satis- 
faction. 

Reconsider this view of our case. It is to the whole 
depth of our fall, and to the whole height of our intended 
and eternal elevation, in the scale of being and bliss, that 
the atonement is adapted. Although, therefore, we can- 
not think too ill of our actual sins ; we think too well of our 
actual state as sinners, if we imagine that the atonement 
had nothing to do but to merit the pardon of actual sins. 
It had of course to do that ; but it had also to merit for us 
the same place in heaven, and the same place in the favour 
of God, and the same -conformity to the image of God, 
and an eternity of all this, which angels that never sinned, 
and archangels that never fell, enjoy. It was to bring many 
sinners, as " sons, to this glory," that Christ endured the 
cross. However, therefore, any one who has not seen 
that glory may dream of other ways of securing it, all who 
are glorified and thus qualified to judge, sing the blood of 
the Lamb in a tone of triumph, which both indicates and 
evinces that they are quite sure, that nothing but his blood 
could have merited their eternal place in the Divine pres- 
ence, favour, and image. 

May I not say now to you and myself, " Go and learn 
what that meaneth : The Son of God came to save the 
lost ?" We are by nature and practice as far and as much 
lost, as we are unholier than the perfect spirits before the 
;hrone — as far as the pure gold of human nature is changed 
and dimmed from its original purity and splendour — as far 
as our bodies are inferior to Christ's glorious body — as far 
as our spirits are unlike the Father of oiur spirits, in moral 
perfection. This — ^is to be lost! This, besides all our 
actual sins and known depravity, is our condition as sinners. 
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Now it was to save sinners thus lost, that a Divine atone- 
ment was required and made ; and having been made and 
accepted, who shall dare to say or think, ihat *^ so great 
salvation" could have been effected by other means ? Who 
that believes this to be God's only plan of saving would 
avert a thought or a look from the Lamb o( God, to waste 
it upon human theories or conjectures about possibU 
plans? This is the positive plan : and, as nothing greater 
or better is possible, because there is no greater Being in 
the universe than the Saviour is essentially, it is weakness, 
not strength of intellect, carnality, not spirituality of mind, 
lo speculate. Indeed, speculation would be impossible, if 
we duly realized the glories of the cross or our need of the 
atonement. We are looking too slightly at both, when we 
have either time or taste for theorizing. Accordingly, when- 
ever we are penitently and devotionally looking unto Jesus,'' 
we see nothing, and desire to see nothing, as the way to 
God and glory, but himself. " None but Jesus," is our 
language, whenever our deep conviction is, that 

" None but Jesus 
Can do wretched sinners good." 

Having brought the subject to this point, it seems at first 
sight almost unnecessary, if not unbecoming, to meet or 
start the question, — How does the sacrifice of Chris! 
amount to a proper atonement for sin ? For whilst the pre- 
ceding facts and principles are vivedly before our minds, 
we feel quite prepared to ask with emphasis — How could 
His sacrifice be any thing else or less than a gloiious atone- 
ment ? It could not fail to take away sin. It would never 
have been offered nor accepted, if it had not been amply 
and honourably sufficient to save unto the uttermost. 

This is a state of mind that ought not to be disturbed by 

any questions, which would startle its confidence, even for 

a single moment. There are however some questions 

about the way in which the blood of the Lamb becomes an 

atonement for sin, which, if wisely put and well answered, 
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are much calculated to coniimi this state of mind, hj pre- 
veniiDg or repelling those objections, which like fiery dacu 
Sataa and his agents are so ready to throw out. Even our 
own minds also, when not very spiritual, are prone to be 
speculative, and thus to admit, if n jt to invent queries about 
an atonement, which requires so much and such exclusive 
attentitm. For whenever we are paying too little attention 
to it, we are in danger of asking — is the doctrine so sure, as 
to deserve all the notice it seems to demand ? And when- 
ever we are much absorbed with the glories of the cross, 
Satan swells the ordinary stream of temptation into " a 
flood," which assaiU the very foundation of Calvary. Those 
who know these facts from experience, will neither wish 
me to be more explicit, nor regret that I have been thus 
candid. No Christian wishes to remember, much less to 
tell, all the strange and startling suspicions which at times 
pass through his own mind on this subject. On the other 
hand however, he will not be sorry to learn, that he 
has *^ brethren and companions" in the '* tribulation" of 
these unhallowed and unbelieving suspicions. This is my 
motive for referring to them at all ; for I deem it unwise, if 
not something worse, to express them. Their prevention 
or cure, not their anatomy, is what is wanted by all who 
are tempted by them. 

Now it will tend mightly to prevent these hursts of un- 
belief, to meet once for all the question — How does the 
sacrifice of Christ amount to a satisfaction for sin ? In 
answer to this solemn inquiry, I observe, First, that the pun- 
ishment of sin, however awful, is never vindictive on the 
part of God ; but simply and purely the manifestation of 
the Divine displeasure against it, as it is against the Divine 
will and glory, and thus against the good of the universe. 
I mean, it is not to gratify any vindictive or hasty passion 
that God punishes sin ; but just to show that sin is an evil, 
subversive of all real happiness, and incompatible with the 
enjoyment of his favour. It is not in order to be revenged, 
so far as his own feelings are concerned, that God taketh 
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rengeance ; but in order to protect and uphold the authority 
of a holy government, which is to bless a holy universe 
throughout eternity, by keeping all unfallen and redeemed 
creatures in fellowship, conformity and favour with himself. 
He has no more personal pleasura at punishing, than an 
affectionate and prudent parent. He does it only for the 
good of the whole family, even when he disinherits the im* 
penitent. Now this holy displeasure against sin, being 
thus free from all passion and malignity, could be as well, 
if not better manifested in the sufferings of his Son, than in 
the misery of his enemies. They could only be punished 
to the extent that their ^ni/^ nature could bear at one time ; 
and therefore their punishment, even when fatal, is eternal 
in duration, because finite in degree and resented all through- 
out. But the incarnate Emmanuel could bear at once the 
infinite manifestation of Divine hatred to sin. 

** The Divinity within, 
Supported him to bear." 

When therefore he quitted the eternal throne, in the pres- 
ence of all the wondering universe, and stood forward on 
the footstool as the voluntary mark for all the arrows, vials 
and thunders of judgment — these, as they burst on his holy 
soul, read a lesson on the evil of sin and the necessity of 
holiness, to all the witnessing universe, which hell itself 
could not teach. Thus, in a short space of time, and in a 
noble spirit of obedience and submission, he sustained a 
joad of judicial wrath which eternity could not have ex- 
hausted by degrees upon finite victims. 

On the very same principle therefore as present and 
future punishment of the guilty shows God^s abhorrence of 
sin, the sufferings of Christ show it ; and show it so much 
more, that they atone for sin, by the majesty, the solemnity 
and the force with which they attest its evil. For never 
forget when studying this subject, that it is to prove and 
prevent the evil of sin, that God punishes it. As therefore 
It is demonstrable, yea, self-evident, that the death of Christ 
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both proves the evil of sin and prevents sinning, far more 
than the fear of hell does, it is equally obvious that his death 
was meritorious, as well as satisfactory to law and justice ; 
because it produces, wherever it is truly believed, more 
holiness than either law or justice, or both can effect in 
man. The full stream of judgment in hell does not slop 
the blasphemy of hell, much less purify lost men or angels : 
but the precious blood of Christ both pacifies and purifies 
every conscience which honestly applies to it. It has so 
cleansed from sin, even in this world, as to maintain in all 
ages, a " peculiar people, zealous of good works," and though 
imperfect, devoted to the gK)ry of God and the welfare of 
mankind. A nd in heaven ! " Who are those in white 
robes and without spot before the throne 1 Whence came " 
those innumerable spirits, the lowliest in their homage and 
the loftiest in their gratitude, of all that bend or sing there ? 
They all washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb. His atonement did all this! Law 
could not have done it. Education could not have done it. 
Moral suasion could not have done it. " But what the law 
could not do," Christ did, when God sent him into the world 
" for sin," and " condemned sin in his flesh." That con- 
demnation of sin might well merit the pardon of sin, seeing 
it has led to all the holiness which has either, blessed the 
earth or added to the perfect spirits in heaven. 

Throw yourself upon these facts, when you are asked or 
tempted to ask, how the death of Christ could be an atone- 
ment for sin ? For how could it be any thing else or less, 
seeing He who made it was God manifest in the flesh ; and 
since the moral effect of it is infinitely beyond all that all 
other means of improvement ever did or can produce upou. 
sinners ? 
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So far as this celestial anthem is a tribute of homage or. 
worship to the Son as the second person in the tri-unity of 
the Godhead — it is not a New Song ; in that sense it is as 
old as the elder spirits of the angelic hierarchy, and merely 
the prolongation of the first hymn of praise which broke the 
silence of the universe and of the past eternity, when wor- 
shippers were created and worship began around the throne 
of Deity. As divine worship, therefore, it derives all its 
newness from the new name and from the new nature, 
which the Son assumed, as " the Mediator of the New 
Covenant," when he consummated the new work of re- 
demption. In all other respects, the Song is as old as the 
first-born spirits in heaven — as " the morning stars" of crea- 
tion. It is only a part of that " glory" which the Son had 
with the Father, " before the foundation of the world." In- 
deed, if he had not had it before and by essential right as 
the Son of God, he could never have obtained Divine wor- 
ship as the Lamb of God : for whatever were the merits of 
his sacrifice, they could not entitle him to Divine honour. 
Nothing but Divinity deserves that, nothing but Divinity 
could sustain that, even if God could admit any created be- 
ing to share with him the homage of the universe. The 
incense of equal and universal adoration, as it breathes and 
bums from the golden censers of all worlds, would intoxicate 
any finite being, however strong in intellect or pure in heart. 
The creature could not bear the w^eight of glory which be- 
longs to the Creator, even if the Creator were so to " exalt 
himself above all praise," as to give his own " glory to 
another." The transfer would prove as fatal to the highest 
angel in heaven as it would to the weakest man on earth. 
Deity alone can sustain with safety or ease the eternal 
adoration of an intelligent universe. Any creature would 
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be as much too weak to bear it, as unworthy to receive it. 
The single fact, therefore, that Jesus Christ remains "the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever," or unchanged in heart 
and character, whilst all worids honour him as thev honour 
the Father, is as much a proof of his equality with the Father 
as is the fact that he is thus honoured. Such honour would 
have chaiigred him for the worse, if he had not had an an- 
changeable nature in common with the Father and the Spirit. 

It is then what i? old in this;song, that gives truth, em- 
phasis and glory to all that is new in it : for all the value 
and validity of the blood of the Lamb, as an atonement, 
springs from the Godhead of the Lamb as a person in the 
eternal Trinity. 

It was however " a new thing" in heaven, when John 
wrote, to worship the Son as the Lamb slain. That began 
only when he returned from treading the winepress of the 
wrath of God, " clothed in a vesture dipped in blood." It 
is not indeed improbable, that even before his incarnation, 
he was occasionally worshipped as the Lamb appointed 
and })ledged to be slain ; for as there is every reason to 
believe that his mediatorial undertaking for man and its ato- 
ning character were known in heaven long before he left 
heaven, angels and the church of the first-bom there could 
hardly be altogether silent on that subject, nor able to keep 
out hU the notes of the New Song from the original and 
ordinary strain of their worship ; because the Son was 
virtually " the Lamb slain before the foundation of the 
world." But still, until he was act^ially slain, the burden 
of their song must have been his glory as God. Accord- 
ingly, when the seraphim adored him in the temple, their 
song ran thus, " Holy, holy, holy, Jehovah ! God of Hosts! 
the whole earth is full of thy glory !" This seems to have 
been the original and usual form of their adoring homage. 
It was therefore emphatically a New Song, when all the 
armies of heaven said with a loud voice, " Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain, to receive glory and honour." Ac 
cordiogly, with this triumphant acclamation they welcomed 
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him, when he stepped from the chariot of the ascension, 
and took his place ^' in the midst" of the eternal throne as 
a Lamb that had been slain. What a scene that must have 
been ! Well might the Song be new, when all the scene 
was so new. I have often thought, whilst afraid to make 
it the melody of my own hearty that I durst not have ven- 
tured, had [ been a witness then, to interrupt any saint or 
angel by even whispering the question. May I join the 
song ? Such a question, I have felt, would have brought 
down upon me looks of astonishment or reproof, which 
must have overwhelmed me, as much as if language had 
said, " What ! hesitate to join the New Song? You can 
only increase and aggravate all your unworthiuess by hold- 
ing back from celebrating the worthiness of the Lamb 
slain. Besides, God would not have shown you these 
things, had he been willing that you should perish or un- 
willing to save you." 

Would then this argument have been valid, had I been 
a spectator of the scene when the Song was first sung in 
heaven ? If so, it is valid still ; for the Song is still new 
there. — The Lamb is the same now in grace and glory, as 
when the all-sufficiency of his sacrifice first filled all heav- 
en with rapturous gratitude. And as revelation has now 
well nigh filled the earth with the knowledge of his sacri- 
fice, our possession of the gospel is a better warrant to 
hope and sing too, than one of the golden harps of heaven 
would be. I certainly would not exchange my Bible for 
any harp around the throne. Even Gabriers would not be 
such a token of God's " good will," as the " glorious gospel 
of the blessed God" is. 

This Song was new, inasmuch as it differed from all the 
other songs which had ever been sung in heaven. The 
grandeur of creation had ealled forth anthems to the eter- 
nal power and Godhead of the Son ; the overthrow of 
rebel angels, to his justice ; the wonders of Providenc«»,, to 
his wisdom ; the glory of the heaven of heavens, to his 
benevolence ; but Cavalry — Repemption !— awoke an 
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anthem diflerent from all these. The New Song is one* of 
deeper mystery and of higher majesty ; of equal sublimity 
and of superior sweetness ; of wider compass and warmer 
flow ; because redeeming love, while it displays all the 
mingled excellences of the Saviour's other works, eclipses 
them all, by the grace of its design and by the glory of its 
effects. Well might it be hymned and hosannaed by a 
New Song; for it was a "new thing" in the universe, 
never to be repeated, but for ever to stand unparalleled and 
alone, towering above all things, and attracting to itself the 
wonders of all worlds. And can I, do I, join the armies of 
heaven in their other songs, readily ascribing glory to God 
and the Lamb, for the beauties of creation and for the 
bounties of Providence ; and shall I not join in the cele- 
bration of redemption ? True, I am, as it were, bom heir 
to natural and providential blessings ; but salvation is no 
part of my birthright. It is however as openly before me, 
as the scenery of creation to be contemplated ; and as 
much within my reach by prayer, as the blessings of Prov- 
idence. Say not then in thine heart, O my soul, who 
shall ascend up into heaven and bring down the Lamb's 
book of life ? nor, who shall descend into the depths of the 
Divine purposes and bring up the secret things of sover- 
eignty ? but say to thyself. What doth God and the Lamb 
say to all who wish to make the New Song the melody of 
the heart ? — " The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart ; that if thou confess with thy mouth the 
Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart, that God hatli 
raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved." That 
saying is enough to make the tongue of the dumb sing ! 
x^nd were it heard with as much simplicity of heart as it 
is uttered, there would be as few human harps hanging on 
the willows of Babylon, as there are angelic harps on the 
trees of paradise. God— God, who cannot lie, has said, 
•* Believe and sing :" — what more would we have ? No- 
thing more or better than his word warrant could we get ; 
for that is his Spirit warrant too. 
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Again : this was a New Song, because the amazing event 
which it celebrated must at one time have been unexpected, 
if not unlikely. Neither angels nor archangels could have 
expected their Creator and Lord to become the Redeemer 
of guilty man. The Creator and Governor of all worlds, 
becoming the atoning Shepherd of this world, is a transition 
so immense, a transaction so amazing, that, until told of it, 
it could not have entered into angelic minds to conceive of 
it. When the vast and varied universe was created by the 
Son of God, they may have been dazzled by worlds without 
number, and systems without confusion, careering and 
irradiating the spaces of immensity : but they could not 
wonder. They must have anticipated and understood, that 
the vastness of creation would correspond to his infinity ; 
its harmony to his wisdom ; its beauty to his glory. There 
was in all this nothing unlikely. It was only what might 
be naturally looked for, when he arose to lay the found- 
ations of the earth, and to make the heavens the work 
of his hands. But it must have been infinitely improbable 
to all finite minds, until fully revealed to them all, that 
Jehovah^s Fellow would ever assume our nature, and be 
crucified in our room. No seraph who saw him on the 
eternal throne, or in the bosom of the Father, in all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead, could have imagined it even possible, 
that ever he would weep in the manger, or groan in the 
garden, or hang on the cross. Even now that he has done 
so, and after so long a time since it was all over, all heaven 
is yet wrapt in holy and adoring amazement. They have 
never recovered from the sacred consternation, produced by 
the solemn scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary. Still they 
desire to " look into the sufferings of Christ ;" and every look 
is, to saints and angels, what every New Yearns Day 
is to us, an occasion of new gratitude from an old cause. 
Both we and the world are older, when a new year be- 
gins ; but its first day is always felt to be, emphatically 
new, however old we may be. So with them ; the won- 
ders of jedeeming love remain wonderful, in the face 
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d age and experience ; and thus keep the Ne^ Song foi 
ever new. 

It was new also, because it united such a vast variety of 
beings and characters in singing it. Angelic b'ungs, coa« 
firmed. in their allegiance and felicity by the atonement, and 
introduced by it into newer and nobler discoveries of the 
Divine glory, than their natural intuition or opportunities 
could have made, give all their hearts and harps to sing, 
'* Worthy is the Lamb that was slain ;" and as this song 
rolls down from their lofty thrones of light, it is met by the 
louder, wider, warmer chorus which ascends from all the 
mansions of redeenied spirits in glory, *' Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain for us ;" and these acclamations, like 
meeting waters in the ocean, uiingle in one stream of eter- 
nal praise, which flows for ever around the throne, as the 
sea around the earth, undiminished in its volume, and un- 
decaying in its interest. 

Nor is this its only newness, in the sense of variety. 
Think, how varied in years, in character, in talents, in 
office, in usefulness, in condition, *' the redeemed from 
amongst men" were before they were united and identified 
in singing this song. Infancy and old age, rich and poor, 
high and low, learned and illiterate, Jew and Gentile, savage 
and civilized, all join it alike and at once. Patriarchs sing 
as little of their long pilgrimages, as infants of their short 
life ; prophets as little of their official rank, as peasants of 
their obscure lot ; apostles as little of their labours or tri- 
umphs, as Lazarus of his poverty ; martyrs as little of their 
heroism and sacrifices, as invalids of their patience, or 
philanthropists of their benevolence. All unite in the New 
Song, as if they had all done as little for God as the dying 
thief on the cross. Yes ; this one song, " Worthy is the 
Lamb," breathes one very lip, burns in every heart, bursts 
ahke from every lyre ; and as loudly and humbly from 
PauTs, as it could from yours or mine : — 

« Ten thoiiMnd thoasand are their tongueai 
But all their aoogs are one." • 
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Wli«n I consider that newness which arises from this 
variety of original character and condition amongst the re- 
deemed, I am almost tempted to say U> those who imagine 
that there is a peculiarity about their own case, which ex- 
cludes them from the hope of salvation, '* You are just th« 
persons who should take the lead on earth in singing the 
New Song; for if yours be a new case, your relief would 
increase the newness of-'the redemption anthem." It is 
however better to say and remember, that after all the vari- 
ety of robes which have been washed and made white in 
the blood of the Lamb, there can come none to that clean- 
sing fountain fouler than those of millions and myriads, 
who are now ** without spot" before the throne. 



*' The dying thief rejoiced to 

That fountain in his day ; 
And there may I, though vile as he. 

Wash alt my stains away/* 

Again ; this is a New Song, inasmuch as it is continually 
increasing in interest and extent. It surpassed every other 
song, when only " the first fruits*' of the Saviour's death 
had arrived in heaven. Even then, all heaven was vocal 
with its reverberations. From the very moment of the as- 
cension, the angelic hierarchy seemed to have merged all 
their ancient songs in the one New Song. What then must 
have been its interest and emphasis, when it began to 
spread on earth, and when redeemed spirits, from all nations 
began to pour into heaven ! In the time of John, every day 
was raising it higher and higher, by an influx of confessors 
and martyrs, who, having sung it in prisons and flames, at 
stakes and on racks, were ascending to renew it before the 
throne of God and the Lamb. How often then did the shout, 
'* slain for us," swell the chorus aronnd the throne, as it rung 
in at the gates of the New Jerusalem, on the arrival of every 
new addition to the noble army of martyrs ! And during the 
ten persecutions in the primitive ages, how often must the 
church in heaven have kindled with new rapture, as detach* 
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ments from all the churches on earth pressed into the ranks 
of the general assembly, and vied with its first-bom mem- 
bers in 

'* Wonder, love, and pimise." 

That gave newness to the New Song. So did the mar- 
tyrdoms of the Reformation, when its victims rose to be vo- 
taries, in common with the noble army of their primitive 
brethren and sisters. And although last, not least in that 
martyred brotherhood, the Fathers of Non-conformity in 
England and the Covenanters of Scotland were no small ac- 
cessicm to the numbers or the joys of the general assembly, 
when they ascended " more than conquerors by the blood 
of the Lamb," to forget all their injuries, in singing, ** Wor- 
thy is the Lamb tbat was slain for us.'' 

And besides all these extraordinary accessions, there has 
been all along a constant succession of new harps to join 
the New Song. Perhaps at no period in the history of the 
church, did even one day pass without bearing upon its 
wings some spirits from earth to heaven, to 

** Swell the chorus, and prolong the strain." 

And how they are multiplying now that the gospel is 
spreading its triumphs ! How many from your own circle 
— from your own family — can you realize amongst those 
who stand on the sea of glass before the throne, " having 
harps," and singing the song of the Lamb ! Whether it be 
parent or partner, child or friend, that your fond hope now 
realizes in that choir, they added to the newness of the 
song : and absorbed as they are with its joys, and new as 
all heaven is to them, they have not forgotten you. Fondly do 
they hope that you will join them, to aid their " mighty joys." 

Thus tlie anthem of redemption was emphatically a New 
Song in heaven. Need I then say that it must have awa- 
kened a new shriek in hell ? It could not do otherwise. 
Whatever creates joy in heaven must create misery in hell. I 
mean the misery of remorse or envy. And as the completion 
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, *: redemption, and the return of the Redeemer to his original 
glory created the highest joy that ever filled heaven, those 
events must have created the deepest wo that ever convulsed 
hell. Satan and his angels, however hopeless before the as* 
cension of Christ, must have felt their despair to be aggrava- 
ted ten thousand fold, when they saw him take his seat upon 
the eternal throne, and fill all the orbits from which they had 
fallen, with human stars which should never fall nor fade. 
And the souls of the lost, what must they have felt when 
they found that the Saviour had done nothing for them ! 
O the new shriek beneath, must have been as "loud" as 
the New Song above ! 

This contrast I am aware is painful. The transition of 
thought is so extreme and abrupt, that it is almost revolting. 
The contrast is however true ; and therefore silence would 
be dangerous. Indeed the more we dislike the contrast, 
the more need there is to look at it. -Keeping it out of 
sight, or merely glancing at it for a moment now and then 
is not the way to endear redemption to our hearts. That 
sensibility which shrinks from weighing '*the wrath to 
come" is not good sense, nor common sense. It may be 
very amiable, but it is awfully unwise. 

Let me not however be mistaken on this point. I do not 
mean that it is either necessary or wise, to dwell much up- 
on the horrors of the wrath to come. God did not " un- 
cover destruction and the pit," to rivet our gaze upon the 
flames or the smoke of their torments ; but to arrest our 
attention, and arouse our fears sufiiciently to our danger. 
That danger is real — great — ^personal. No man who doubts 
this can prize redemption. It is deliverance from the wrath 
to come ; and, therefore, to forget or overlook that wrath is 
to weaken our concern for our souls and their salvation : 
indeed, to weaken all good principles. Humility is not 
meek, nor love warm, nor gratitude adoring, nor patience 
cheerful in any believer, however obedient he may be, who 
ceases to regard himself as " a brand plucked from the 
burning." That he is^-if there be in him any good thing 
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towards God or the Lamb ; and that he must remember all 
through life, if he would grow in grace or enjoy the hope 
of glory. They only enjoy that good hope through grace, 
who allow and set themselves to keep in sight the hell they 
deserve and dread. 

We mistake exceedingly, if we imagine that such a 
habit of remembering the wrath to come would unfit us for 
realizing the glory to come. Heaven is best seen and 
most loved, when looked at from the brink of hell; be- 
cause there, it is all contrast : whereas only part of it is in 
absolute contrast to the scenes and society on earth. There 
is something herey that ties or reconciles us to life, and thu9 
weakens the desire for immortality : but every thing in and 
about hell is so revolting to the mind, that the " affections** 
spring up at once to the *' things which are above, where 
Christ the forerunner hath entered." Besides, we must 
take a strong hold of his cross, when we see nothing else 
between us and helL Then, the hand of faith takes a 
death-grasp of that tree of life ! We must believe " with 
the heart" then, if we believe at all. 

These facts explain much of what surprises us, in the 
freedom and fulness with which the first Christians sun^ 
the New Song. They went all its length and breadth and 
height, at once. Its highest notes were their first notes ; 
for they seem to have joined the church in heaven in sing* 
ing, " slain for us," as readily and fully as that church goes 
beyond the angelic form of the anthem. And yet, they 
had no warrant to do so which we have not. It was not 
from any peculiar or personal knowledge of the extent of 
the redeeming purposes of God, that they ventured to in* 
elude themselves amongst " the redeemed of the Lord.** 
They were as ignorant of the contents of the book of life 
as we are ; and did not possess the whole canon of the 
book of revelation as we do : but as the Author of both 
books had sent *^ the word of salvation" to them, by his 
Providence, they thankfully and meekly took for granted 
that ht meant it far them, in his grace also* On thi» war* 
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Ant they acted, and they were not treated as presumers : 
on this welcome they began to sing the New Song, and 
they were not deceived nor disappointed. 

It will materially help us to do the same, if we now trace 
the newness and progress of the New Song amongst the 
first churches, and throughout the world. John heard it 
sung on earth as well as in heaven. Yea, he foreheard it 
prophetically, as the universal song of this world. Hence 
he says, " Every creature that is on the earth, and such as 
are on the sea, and all that are in them, heard I saying, 
Blessing, and honour, uid glory, and power be unto Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and 
ever." 

Thus the worthiness of the Lamb will not continue to be 
known only by a few, nor to be acknowledged by still fewer, 
as it now is. The New Song will not continue to be, like 
the song of the nightingale, confined to peculiar districts of 
the earth or sung only in solitary shades ; but like the music 
of the spheres, and like its own melody in heaven, it will 
become universal and uniform, and the whole habitable globe 
vibrate as the heart of one man, " Worthy is the Lamb 
which was slain for us :" for the kingdom of our God and 
of his Christ will come, until their " will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven." There are many parts yet where it 
has not reached ; but it will come to them. It is already 
on its way to them, and can no more be prevented or turned 
out of its direct course, than the light of the last created and 
remotest stars of the universe can fail, however far off yet, 
to reach the earth eventually. 

This grand era the apostle foresaw and foreheard in pro* 
phetic vision : and connecting its consummation with its 
commencement, he speaks as if the prospect had been re- 
alized when he wrote ; because there was the same cer- 
tainty that the song would become universal, as there was 
that it had begun. It began by the will and power of God ; 
and these are pledged to spread and perpetuate it on earth, 

well as in heaven. Indeed, even wbdlst John wrote, it 
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was actually ming in the seyen churches of Asia, sounding 
in all the proconsular prisons of the Roman empire, pealing 
amidst the flames of martjrrdom, and ringing in the *' dens 
and caves" of the three continents. And every where it 
was a New Song ! for nothing like it was ever heard in 
those places, until the gospel reached them. 

This is the point to which I now invite your attention : 
and should I succeed in showing clearly by whom the New 
Song was first taken up, and with what spirit it was first 
sung, I shall have furnished you with reasons and encour- 
agenients to join in it, which, if they do not determine you, 
will at least help you, and certainly leave you " without 
excuse." 

Now it was emphatically new in Asia, for, until the time 
of John, " Diana of the Ephesians" was worshipped through- 
out all Asia, from the moment that country became tributary 
to Rome ; and prior to that conquest, even from Nimrod to 
Nebuchadnezzar, the heavenly bodies had been the chief 
objects of Asiatic idolatry. All the popular sacred songs 
celebrated them. A few captive Jews had indeed been 
asked there, ** to sing one of the songs of Zion ;" but it was 
asked for in scorn, and would have been heard with deris- 
ion. No holy song gained ground in the Asian cities, until 
the apostles of the Lamb introduced the New Song. That 
however soon collected such large churches in the seven 
principal cities, that the harps of Diana were publicly broken 
upon her altars, and her shrines thrown to the moles and 
the bats. 

It was new in all the proconsular cities and military 
stations of the Eastern empire. In Corinth, Antioch, and 
Cyprus, the song of the drunkard and the dance of licen- 
tiousness went on by moonlight and sunlight, in the myrtle 
shades, and on the vine-clad hills, without shame or secrecy. 
Venus and Bacchus rung on every lyre, and the lusts of the 
flesh were the Muses of poetry. But even there, " the dis- 
ciples were first called Christians," and the song of Moses 
iaud the Lamb soon banished or silenced the odes of An- 
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acreon, and the Bacchanalian orgies of Cybele. Yes ; eTeH 
ihose who had joined in them joined it. And ov^er them 
Paul rejoiced, or rather the God of Paul, saying, " Such 
were some of you, but ye are washed, ye are sanctified, ye 
are justified." Now had we seen this transition from idola- 
try and licentious indulgence to the cross and holiness, what 
should we have thought of it ? We could not certainly have 
doubted whether the blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin. 
We could not haye imagined that it was necessary to be 
good before applying to Christ. And, how could we, in the 
face of their welcome and success, have suspected for a 
moment that we ourselves were not equally welcome ? I 
know well, that personal character however moral or amia- 
ble is neither claim nor clew to a welcome at the cross ; but 
I know also, that if the depth of vileness be no hinderance 
to a welcome, a fair character cannot be a hinderance, ex- 
cept indeed its fairness is made a legai tender^ as a phce for 
mercy, or relied on as a ground of hope. Then, it will 
prove a greater barrier than even a bad character, because 
pride is quite as ofiensive to Grod as profligacy, it being as 
much an outrage against grace, as the latter is against law : 
and when it bears the form and breathes the spirit of self- 
righteousness, it is an outrage against both. It is not thus 
however that we employ or view whatever may be fair in 
our general character, when we hesitate to hope for salva- 
tion, or shrink from appropriating the New Song. It is a 
sense of utter un worthiness that deters and intimidates us. 
We ought therefore to look often and closely to the unwor- 
thiness of the first monuments of redeeming grace ; not of 
course for the purpose of making out a better claim in our 
own case ; but in order to see that our case cannot be des- 
perate, since theirs found mercy. Now it was to teach and 
encourage us to argue in this way, that God called so many 
of the worst at the beginning of the gospel. His express 
design in welcoming the abandoned Ephesians was, that 
" in the ages to come he might show," by his kindness to 
them, "the exceeding riches of his grace." This was 

23* 
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equally his design in all the conversions during that age 
They are pattern' pictures hung up in the temple of the cross, 
to encourage all who should ever try to believe unto salva- 
tion. And as they have encouraged millions and myriads 
who looked at them until their " faces were lightened," and 
their hearts cheered, it is our duty to turn aside and see this 
great sight, as it opens in the progress of the New Song. 

Now it was emphatically new in Athens. There, thirty 
thousand false gods divided among themselves the hearts 
and harps of Greece. Both the genius and the learning of 
the nation were tributary to idolatry. All songs, from 
Hesiod's and Homer's downward, were sacred to deified 
men, or to imaginary gods worse than men. So little 
was known of the true God, even when Athens was ac- 
knowledged to be the luminous eye of the world, that Plato 
himself makes this confession in his Timaeus : " It is diffi- 
cult to find out the Creator of the universe ; and when you 
have found him, impossible to communicate this knowledge 
to the multitude.'* This was both the popular and the philo« 
sophic opinion, beneath all the olives of Minerva, whether 
they waved over the porch or the academy, Hymettus or 
Mar's Hill. But when the New Song began to be sung by 
'* Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Damaris, 
and others with them," it was not long until converted phi- 
losophers told Athens and the world too, '* Every Christian 
handicraftsman has found God, and shown him to thee, 
and can teach thee all in fact which thou needest to know 
of God, although Plato says it is difficult to find him out, 
and impossible to communicate this knowledge to the mul- 
titude." Thus in Greece where the lusts of the mind were 
as predominant as the lusts of the flesh, and where the 
slaves of both treated the cross as ^^ foolishness,^^ the preach- 
ing of the cross eventually put down " the wisdom of the 
world," and the New Song silenced the whole orchestra of 
heathenism. 

I exhibit this " pattern" of Athenian conversions, to 
encourage those who like the Athenians have gone too far 
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in the indulgence of speculative and unhallowed curiosity. 
The consciousness of this " lust of the mind" hangs heavy 
upon the spirits of some. They have rushed into ground 
" where angels fear to tread," and taken such liberties of 
thought and speech with Divine things, that they can hard- 
ly see how their blasphemies can be pardoned, or how their 
wayward spirit could be kept in holy subjection to the truth 
as it is in Jesus. All this can however be done ; for it 
was done in the case of Athenians, who "spent their 
time in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear of some 
new thing." Both the old and the new things of their 
wild and wanton speculations passed away, when they be- 
gan to study the New Song : and were kept away by keep- 
ing it their daily song " in the house of their pilgrimage." 
I take a deep and absorbing interest in this fact ; having 
myself in this early life " meddled" too much " with all 
knowledge," by rash and reckless speculation. That in- 
duced an induration of conscience and a hardness of heart, 
which often appeared to me both more unpardonable and 
unconquerable than any vicious state of mind. I have at 
times even envied those who had nothing worse upon their 
consciences than the stains and stings of immortality. I 
was long haunted by the horrid suspicion, that my specula- 
tive disposition would inevitably return upon me, even if its 
past sins were pardoned. For years, I could not see the 
possibility of my being a "sober-minded" Christian. 
Through mercy, however, ^* what I feared" has not " fall- 
en upon me" hitherto. I have never felt inclined to specu- 
late, since I set myself to make the New Song the melody 
of my heart unto the Lord. 

But look now at Rome. There, the anthem of redemption 
was emphatically a new song, especially in ** Cesar's 
household.^ In that imperial palace, nothing better than 
the licentious songs of Ovid and Horace, or the idolatrous 
praises of Jupiter and Mars had ever been sung, until " they 
of Cesar's household" sent their salutations to the church 
at Philippi. Until then, the seven hills of Rome rung 
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with the worship of idols. The stieajn of their praise 
ran from temple to temple throughout the capitol, perpetual 
as the Tiber. AU errors were full-orbed, and all vices 
overgrown in the eternal city. Seneca was there, with his 
sententious moral philosophy ; but although he lectured 
almost from the throne, he made no impression upon the 
public mind. Paul however did, although confined either 
in a " prison" or a private " house." There he began to 
raise the New Song, before " all that came to him ;" and 
soon it went out from the prison to the palace, and from 
his '* hired house" to the haughtiest temples of Rome. It 
could neither be stopped by force nor modified by strata- 
gem. The high altars of Jupiter blazed with holocausts 
and hecatombs, but the unseen ** blood of the Lamb" be- 
came the song of the people and of the army. The games 
and spectacles of imperial extravagance and priestly domi- 
nation multiplied ; power rallied all its shields, and super- 
stition struck all her harps, and idolatry emblazoned all 
her shrines td put down the New Song ; but it swelled 
and swept on from rank to rank in the capitol, until 
from being only as the hum of an imprisoned bee, it 
became like the sound of many waters, or rather like its 
own full Hallelujah chonis in heaven; for even before 
Paul visited the church at Rome, their faith was spoken 
of " throughout the whole world ;" and he increased both 
its fame and its fervency by his visit. 

Now who first took the key-note of the New Song from 
the apostles of the Lamb at Rome ? Paul has written both 
their early history and their original character : but we dare 
hardly read the account aloudy it is so shocking. It is gen- 
erally passed over in silence. Even the ungodly shrink 
from it with disgust. And yet, redeeming Mercy was not 
shocked, nor disgusted, nor silent, when those vicious 
Romans applied to the " fountain opened for sin and un- 
cleanness." She did not shrink from them in anger or 
contempt. Why ? Not of course, that Mercy looked upon 
their sins without loathing and abhorrence ; but that she 
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ooked upon t)ieir immortal souls with sympathizing solicit' 
tude, and welcomed the opportunity of cleansing them from 
the pollution and power of sin, by cleansing them from the 
guilt of it. Again therefore I say, that this was not done 
for their sake only, but for our sake also ; to whom it shall 
be done, ** if we believe in Ilim that raised up Jesus our 
Lord from the dead ; who was delivered for our offences, 
and raised again for our justification." Rom. iv. 24, 25. 
It is mere fancy to suspect in the face of this miracle of 
mercy, that our case is worse than theirs was. We have 
indeed sinned against greater light ; and that light gives a 
peculiar aggravation even to ordinary sins : but it does not 
render them unpardonable, nor place the soul beyond the 
reach of Divine pity. It only binds us to be prompt and 
cordial in singing the New Song with adoring wonder and 
gratitude. 

It will complete this survey sufficiently for that purpose, 
if we now mark how new the New Song was in Jerusalem 
and Judea, when John wrote. There indeed, songs from 
heaven had long been sung, both in the Tabernacle and the 
Temple. A succession of prophets and psalmists had even 
anticipated some of the notes of the New Song, and uttered 
them in " dark sayings" before the typical altars, which 
prefigured the cross of the Lamb of God. But not even 
when he was crucified and slain, although the universe 
shook at the sacrifice, did the people or the priests under- 
stand it. Instead of a New Song, they imprecated new 
curses on the Lamb slain. They derided his atoning blood, 
as well as shed it. They dared its judicial penalty, as well 
as disbelieved its meritorious virtue. And yet, " Wonder, 
O heavens, and hear, O earth !" his last command was to 
" begin at Jerusalem" the first lessons of the New Song ; 
and to teach them who had slain him, to sing " slain for us.^ 
This fact needs no comment. It defies despair ! 

Whenever therefore you are tempted to doubt or despair, 
travel the first journey of the chariot of salvation, and mark 
how the New Song spread. Observe who, and how many 
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4iiitta<l ch4 feet of Gamaliel, and the cliair of Moses — the 
ftemplA^ of idols and the tables of devils — ^the altars of war 
fvnd the sinks of lust, to glory only in the cross. And who 
of all that motley and immoral group tirere forbidden to join 
with angels and the spirits of just men made perfect, in 
che New Song ? Who was ever dismissed from Jesus to 
lupiter, to sing his old songs, when he came to learn it ? 
O, that lip breathes not — that heart beats not — that con- 
science bums not — that sinner lives not on earth, who is 
not as welcome to sing the New Song for himself as is any 
angel or spirit around the throne in heaven. It cannot be 
more new in your lips or mine, than it was in all the lips 
that first sang it, when it went forth as the glorious gospel. 



No. VI. 

PROVIDENCB AND fHB NBW 80NO. 

Whilst Redemption is the great theme of the New 
Song, we must not forget that it begins at Providence. It 
was when the Saviour, as " the Lion of the tribe of Judah," 
or as the Governor and Guardian of the church, took the 
seven-sealed book of prophetic purposes from the right 
hand of God that the Song began : *' Thou art worthy to 
take the book, and to open the seals thereof, for thou wast 
slain and hast redeemed us by thy blood." Thus, as Jobn 
** wept much," whilst no man in heaven nor on earth was 
found worthy to open that book, so all heaven rejoiced 
much, when they saw the providential management of the 
church and the world put into the hands of Christ. Then 
they were sure, that whatever was written in the book of 
the Divine purposes, he would read aright and fulfil proper- 
ly. His possession of the book was a pledge to them, that 
there was nothing in the secret purposes of God at vari* 
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ance with the public character or office of the Lamb. All 
nis character became a pledge, that whatever was under 
the seals, his wisdom could comprehend ; his power exe- 
cute ; his grace subordinate to the good of the church and 
the glory of God. 

This is the general fact of the case ; and with nothing 
else shall 1 meddle. This is quite enough for all practical 
and devotional purposes, in an explanation of the New 
Song itself. No interpretation of the Apocalyptic seals, 
trumpets, or vials, however correct, could throw much light 
on it. Indeed it is a better key to them, than they are to 
it. Any one may mistake the precise meaning of a proph- 
ecy as to the time and place of its fulfilment ; but no one 
can misunderstand the fact, that the predicted event is in 
harmony with the New Song, and not unworthy of the 
Lamb's superintendance, nor inconsistent with his media- 
torial character. All minds can comprehend this and re- 
pose upon it, however mysterious or startling the aspects 
of unfulfilled prophecy may be. 

All minds will not indeed be satisfied with this simple 
fact. Modern interpreters deem all men simpletons or in- 
fidels, and doom them accordingly, who prefer to watch 
Providence as the Saviour conducts it, to studying prophe- 
cy as they treat it. One of their own guess dates, places, 
or persons might be more important than the general gov- 
ernment or character of Christ ; and the number of the 
beast or the false prophet, a more useful discovery, than 
the fact, that 

** The worlds of nature and of grace 
Are put beneath his power." 

Prophecy can only be wisely or usefully studied as Prov- 
idence. Prophecy is Providence in types, shadows, and 
symbols. The great providential events of every age and 
of every year are therefore the shadows passing into sub- 
stance, under the direction of Christ. What precise shad- 
ow any great modern events are the substance of, we can- 
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not be sure : we are, howeyer, sure, tbat the trdnsiition firovEi 
type to fact, from prophecy to Providence, is as much con- 
ducted by him now, as the types or predictions of his first 
advent were fulfilled by him, when he was in the worid 
He as much does all things and all things well in Prov^ 
dence now, as he did in Redemption then : and as they are 
doing by him as the Redeemer and for the sake of redemp- 
tion, Providence ought to be studied by all who sing th& 
New Song, and always in connexion with the New Song, 

In no other connexion can Providence be usefully studied 
either in great or small events. Neither its whispers nor 
its thunders will be rightly interpreted in our own case, or 
in reference to the world and the church, unless redemption 
be the light in which we both read and reason, look and 
listen. All the measures of the throne of Providence 
should be studied at the cross -, for all their immediate pur- 
pose is to maintain its authority, and all their final bearings: 
to secure its dominion. To avenge its neglect or to ad-, 
vance its triumphs is the design of all personal, relative 
and national providences. Whether the church be cruci- 
fied to the world, or the world crucified to the church, both 
are so by the cross of Christ. All judgments are as much 
*' the wrath of the Lamb," as all mercies are the gifts of 
the Lamb. Whether he act as the Lion or the as Lamb of 
Judah, he acts for the glory of the cross. There is there- 
fore no real difierence, except in point of magnitude, be- 
tween personal and national providences. . Their scheme 
is the same, however their scale may differ. Both, have as 
their final and grand object to endear or to avenge the 
Saviour. 

We sadly mistake both the nature and design of Provi- 
dence, if we imagine that it is pursuing one object in the 
case of individuals, and a difierent object in the case of 
nations. It is either beseeching each to be reconciled unto 
God by the blood of the ci;oss, or punishing each for re- 
fusing to be reconciled. Your lot and mine are as much 
regulated by Providence, with an express regard to our in 
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dividual reconciliation or punishment, as the lot of an 
empire. ** Kiss the Son, lest he be angry, and ye perish," 
is as much the language of all personal calamities to indi- 
viduals and families, as it is of all public calamities to cities 
or nations. The fate of both turns upon their treatment of 
the Saviour. In like manner, the language of all personal 
mercies is the same as that of all national mercies. *' We 
beseech you, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled unto God." 
Thus you and myself are as much interested in Christ's 
providential opening of the sealed book of the Divine pur- 
poses, as kings upon their thrones or statesmen in their 
cabinets. Our affairs and fate are as much in his hands, 
as their destiny is. Our inferior rank no more places us 
beneath his notice, than their elevation places them above 
it. The seals include and cover the designs of God to- 
wards both; and towards neither are his secret designs 
arbitrary decrees. I mean that they are not irrespective 
of character or of conduct. Providence neither blesses 
nor curses any one, without a moral reason or a practical 
design. Its dispensations were made for the man, and not 
the man made for the dispensations. No man comes into 
the world either to do or to endure things unsuited to his 
real character. No man has to fulfil any eternal purpose, 
because it is eternal ; but because it is suitable to what 
God foresaw that the man would be. Accordingly, no one 
acts a part unlike his real disposition and character. Who 
does not see, that both Pharaoh and Herod acted quite in 
keeping with their own natural spirit ? What they did, was 
only what they would have tried to do, if there had been 
no decrees to fulfil, or even if there had been a decree 
against doing it. They followed their own counsel, and 
God made that line of conduct fulfil his counsel. 

These general principles are both illustrated and con- 
firmed by the events which followed the opening of the 
seven seals. Each seal covered an eternal and unalterable 
purpose, or a fixed plan of the Divine procedure, founded 
on no will but the will of God. So far it was an absolute 
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decree. But, that it was not an arbitrary decree is self- 
evident from the fact, that the judgments it led to, were 
exactly such as the character of the world and the church 
called for at the time. The state of things, in the Roman 
empire, that followed the opening of any seal, did not grow 
out of the fixed purpose which was then carried into effect, 
any farther or in any other way, than that purpose itself 
grew out of a former state of things, which God had fore- 
seen, and thus fore-provided to meet. A certain number of 
things were then to be certainly done and endured ; but 
they all arose out of other things which had been done by 
the world and the church before ; just as the deluge arose 
out of the preceding guilt of the old world. The flood 
came at the fixed time, because it was decreed ; but it was 
decreed because God foresaw both the wickedness of men 
on the earth, and what judgment would best punish that 
wickedness. 

In a word ; many of the seals of the book of the Divine 
purposes have been opened — many of the trumpets somided 
— many of the vials poured out ; and whoever will study 
the history of the times which preceded the fulfilment of 
any one sealed purpose, will see as clearly that the purpose 
itself was formed in foresight of and in adaptation to these 
times, as that it was strictly fulfilled at its own set time. 
All the sealed purposes were wise providences, planned 
and adjusted to some state of the world, which had grown 
out of a former state of character and conduct. 

So ail national providences, whether in judgment or 
mercy, ever will go on : they will all be the accomplish- 
ment of God's fixed purposes, because all his purposes 
themselves are wisely suited to the times of their fulfil- 
ment. This is equally true in regard to personal and fam- 
ily providences. They are all the opening of sealed pur- 
poses ; but of purposes which originated in the clear fore- 
sight of what we should be and do, and of what our char- 
acter would require. Accordingly, however unlikely or 
flying or mysterious some past providences have been. 
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when they came upon us, we already begin to see, that 
they had a cause in our own hearts dr habits — ^in our own 
spirit or pursuits; They are not altogether such mysteries 
to ourselves, as they may seem to others, not as they at 
first seemed to us. We may not like to confess it at all, 
to others, nor fully to ourselves ; but we know pretty well, 
and might know bcrtter if we chose — ^what evil the finger 
of Providence pointed at ; what besetting sin its rod struck 
at; and what line of duty it was driving us to. Other 
plagues than those of Egypt, compel men to say with 
Pharaoh, " I have sinned against the Lord." 

Having thus glanced at the moral principles or reasons 
of the providential purposes of God, and seen that they are 
not arbitrary, however secret or sovereign they maybe, 
let us now consider how the mediatorial administration of 
all Providence by the Saviour, is calculated to cheer, as 
well as to impress our minds. 

In reference to us, as well as to the world and the church 
at large, the sealed book of the Divine purposes is in the 
Saviour's hands. Could it be in better hands ? We both know 
and love him too little, if we are not delighted with the fact, 
that '* our times are in his hands." Hands once nailed to 
the cross in sacrifice and for ever lifted up at the throne in 
intercession for us, are sure not to afilict us willingly, nor 
unnecessarily, nor unduly, when they break the successive 
seals of our earthly lot. We ought, therefore, to take our 
trials as meekly from his hands, as he willingly took the 
book of their plan from the right hand of God. He took it 
without reluctance or hesitation ; yea, with such readiness 
and delight, that he was evidently sure that it contained 
nothing unnecessary or unkind, or at all at variance with 
his mediatorial character. Well therefore may we take the 
dispensations of Providence meekly, seeing he took the 
administration of them cheerfully. 

This is the point on which our attention should be con* 
.centrated ; for we shall never bear our trials well, nor profit 
,much under them, until we take them as from the hands 
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of the Saviour. It is not enough to acknowledge a general 
providence in them, however wise or equitable we may call 
that Providence ^ There is no providence — hut just what 
Christ, as the^ Mediator, exercises and superintends. He 
wears the crQ.wn, and wields the sceptre of all Providence. 
All power in heaven and on earth is lodged in His hands. 
The Father judgeth no man now or hereafter : but hath 
committed all judgment, present and final, to the Son. It 
is all indeed the providence of the Father too, because it all 
originates in his will, and terminates in his glory. He is 
therefore paternally, as much interested in and occupied 
with Providence, as the Son is mediatorially : but still, the 
Son is the administrator of the entire kingdom of provi- 
dence, or as much its reigning King, as he is the only Me- 
diator of the covenant of grace. In a word ; the Saviour 
has just as much to do with all that befalls us in Provi- 
dence, as with all that is bestowed on ns by grace. Pardon 
and eternal life are not more the fruit of his blood and the 
gift of his hand, than providences are the appointments of 
his wisdom and the applications of his power. Were this 
fact kept clearly and constantly in view, we should at least 
try to take our trials in something of the same spirit in 
which we welcome the blessings of salvation ; and thus 
they would both sit easier and work better npon us. 

It is not however very easy to get thoroughly into this 
habit of thinking about all Providence, as the acts of the 
Saviour. Providence and grace are so often distinguished 
and even separated from each other, in ordinary conversa- 
tion, and even in good books, that we forget their union in 
the hands of Christ, or have but a confused notion of it. 
And as many will talk about Providence, who would not 
listen to any thing- about Christ, we are thus led farther 
'astray from the scriptural facts of the case. Hence we fall 
into the habit of ascribing Providence to the Father, Re- 
demption to the Son, and Sanctification to the Spirit, almost 
exclusively. Indeed this seems to us the most natural or- 
der of the Divine administration : so mueh and so long hto 
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it been the popular opinion. Now although there is cer- 
tainly no heresy, nor unholy tendency in the popular opin- 
ion, there is not scriptural accuracy in it. There is much 
truth in it ; but there is also some error. The Father is 
the God of Providence, just as he is the God of Salvation : 
both originated in his good will as plans ; but both as meas- 
ures or acts are executed by the Son. We ought therefore 
to look at all the Saviour's place and part in the workings 
of Providence, as well as in the work of redemption ; for he 
is officially all and all in both. 

I am not attaching more importance to this revealed fact 
than it deserves. This is its place in the Bible, and this 
should be its form and place in our hearts, and in our habits 
of thinking and speaking about Providence. Now you 
would not wonder nor weary, were I to show clearly that 
a habit of thinking about redemption as the work of 
Christ is calculated to endear Christ and redemption too. 
We should be sad losers, if we referred seldom or slightly 
to the Saviour's heart and hand, when we thought of 
salvation. His blood ; his image ; his example — ^his eye 
upon the great salvation, creates and keeps up our sense 
of its greatness. And we neither see its freeness nor 
its glory, but as we look at him. When we do not see 
enough in him to love and trust, we do see enough in the 
promises to encourage us. The gospel is to us always what 
Christ is to us. The more we keep him in view, the more we 
can hope for salvation, and the sweeter it is to our hopes. 

Now thus it would be as to Providence, were the 
Saviour's connexion with it kept equally in view. That 
connexion is equally great and iritimate and inseparable. 
He exercises Providence, that he may apply redemption. 
He regulates our temporal lot, with an express regard to 
eur spiritual and eternal interests. Christ is therefore more 
than the Christian's refuge^ in the day of calamity and du- 
ring the pressure of trials : he is also the author and 
manager of these trials ; and thus feels a double interest 
in them, from his sympathy wiUi the suderer, and from his 
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knowledge of the cause and design of the sufferings. 
What [ want to iearn and to teach on this subject is there- 
fore, that Providence should send us as direct to Christ, as 
the gospel does. And who would not be a gainer, by 
this habit of judging and acting under the vicissitudes of 
life : it is indeed much and strong consolation under calam- 
ity, to hide ourselves under the shadow of His wings, 
until it be overpast: but it would both increase this con- 
solation, and help us to enjoy it sooner, if we were to meet 
the calamity from the first, saying — " It is the Providence 
of the Saviour. The will of the Saviour. The hand of 
the Saviour." This distinct and devout recognition of 
him in our trials would throw us at once upon the fact, 
that he would not afflict without a cause — ^nor for an un- 
kind purpose — nor in an undue degree. Thus from the 
first we should have all his character and spirit as the 
pledge, that the affliction, whatever it were, was well 
timed and wisely ordered. 

Besides, and I pray you to mark it, we are most in the 
habit of judging of our hearts and lives, as they accord 
or disagree with the Saviour's claims upon our love and 
obedience. Were we therefore to view trying provi- 
dences as the expression of his opinion of our hearts 
and lives, we should understand the rod at once, and 
know its precise design. 

Neither the point nor the propriety of this reasoning is 
at all weakened by the fact, that the Saviour conducts 
Providence according to the eternal purpose of God. 
That does not make Providence any thing, that his own 
prudence would not make it, if there had been no eternal 
purposes. He acts indeed according to a fixed plan; but 
it is fixed, because ^JU plan, and in nowise dififerent from 
what he would have done, if he had acted on the spur 
of the moment. 

Why should it be necessary to speak in this way, 
when the purposes and decrees of God are mentioned? 
I rei^et the necessity of saying strong and startling 
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things on the subject; but I dare not shrink from the 
duty, so long as I see that the eternity and unchange- 
ableness of the Divine plans are interpreted as symptoms 
of arbitrary will. They just prove the very opposite to 
be the fact. They are from everlasting to everlasting, just 
because in every instance they are the very thing that 
ought to be done, and that would have been done, had 
every case been met at the moment it arose by providen- 
tial measures suited to it. Christ, without a plan or act* 
ing according to his own judgment, would do all that he 
does with a plan. The history of Providence, as con- 
ducted by his discretion, would not differ one iota from 
the prophecy of Providence. His heart would dictate 
nothing, and his hand do nothing different from what the 
diamond pen of sovereignty has written in the sealed book 
of the Divine purposes. 

What then it may be asked, is is the use of the book ? 
If you think this a puzzling question, you have never thought 
much on the subject. It will however readily occur to you 
now, that God does not need it as a remembrancer of his 
own purposes, nor the Saviour need it as the rule of his 
conduct. God does not forget his designs, nor could the 
Saviour mistake in any case. The book is his rule of pro- 
cedure in managing all things : not because he needs diiec 
tion from it, but because we need instruction and warning. 
A decretive form is thus given to the Divine will, that wo 
may not think that will vacillating or uncertain. It would 
not have done at all, to leave us to suppose that God had 
no fixed plan or principle of acting. We in that case would 
have devised plans for him, and each of us a plan suited to 
our own wishes : and thus there would have been no rule 
to judge by in interpreting Providence. But now, Provi- 
dence comes before us as the fruit of eternal purposes, 
adopted not amidst the pressure of circumstances or on the 
spur of the moment ; but in calm deliberation upon the fore- 
seen character of all circumstances, as they all stood open 
to omniscience before time began< This frees the man who 
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reiects ! He sees that he has neither to fear nor hope, 
amongst a host of accidents and chances ; but to look for 
certainties exactly adapted to his real character. Thus he 
learns, that secret sin toill be found out ; that backsliding 
will become bitter ; that God will mend him or end him. 
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REGAL PRIESTHOOD OF THE NEW SONG. 

Every redeemed man, in heaven and on earth, is both a 
king and a priest unto God and reigns with Christ on the 
earth. This is just as much certain and sober truth, al- 
though little noticed and less understood on earth, as that 
every redeemed man is both a believer and a penitent. 
He is a king and a priest too, whether he know it or not 
He reigns also with Christ, as surely as he is redeemed 
by Christ, and as truly as he serves or imitates the Saviour 

It is however in one sense, no slight proof of true faith 
and penitence, not to have allowed ourselves hitherto to 
think of this. Prodigals, even after they are come to their 
right mind and weeping at their Father's feet, may well con- 
fine themselves for many days, to saying, ** I am no more 
worthy to be called thy son ; make me as one of thy hired 
servants." This is more natural, and more proper too at 
first, than to sing at the dawn of hope, " Thou hast made 
us kings and priests unto God, and we shall reign with 
thee on the earth." That song, although both true and 
warranted from the very first day of conversion, cannot be 
speedily appropriated, nor even fully understood by con- 
verts. Indeed the reality of his conversion is not a point 
on which a penitent is easily satisfied. It is not soon nor 
summarily that he makes up his mind to believe himself 
to be a true believer. His opinion of his own faith and 
repentance undergoes many a change. He is often afraid 
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of the sincerity of both, and never fully satisfied with tbo 
strength of either. He intends his believing for faith, and 
his humility for penitence ; but he does not hastily nor often 
pronounce them to be so. 

This is so much the case with all who are truly serious, 
and so long the case with many of the followers of Christ, 
that we cannot wpnder at their silence, when the New 
Song rises to the kingship, and priesthood, and reign of 
the redeemed. Then even those who can sing, " Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain for uj," do not venture to apply 
to themselves the last clause of the song ; that they confine 
to the redeemed in heaven. They never imagine and can 
hardly believe when told, that it can apply to any one out 
of heaven ; and they are quite sure that it does not apply 
to them. "Kings and priests unto God!" they never 
dreamed of such a thing in their own case ! They never 
thought of being' any thing higher than sons and daughters 
of the Lord God Almighty : and even that is often too high 
for their hopes to realize. Could they only feel sure of 
being accepted servants, they would be more than satisfied. 
Could they only sing, " Washed us from our sins in his 
own blood," they would leave to any one the privilege, 
whatever it be, of being kings and priests unto God. Re- 
demption by Christ, not reigning with Christ on earth, is 
their grand object. 

I need not say that you feel this to be true. What how- 
ever if learning to regard themselves as kings and priests 
unto God and as intended to reign with Christ on the earth, 
should be found on examination to be the best way of as- 
certaining personal redemption ? What, if it can be proved, 
that the only way of raising hope to the assurance of faith 
is to proceed to act upon the revealed fact, that believers 
are " a royal priesthood ?" What would you think, if it 
were demonstrated, that one great reason why so few can 
sing habitually, " slain for us," is because they do not con- 
sider themselves to be a regal and reigning priesthood ? 

You may think this an unlikely cause of fear and sua- 
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pense, because it seems so unlike all the usual causes 
signed for the weakness of hope and the lowness of enjoy- 
ment. Having never heard nor dreamed of such a things 
you can hardly believe that I am altogether serious in thus 
suggesting it. I am however quite serious ; and quite sure too 
that it is the farm not the spirit of the sentiment that differs 
from ordinary opinion. Every good man means all that I 
have yet said, and more too, when he confesses that Chris- 
tians *' do not live up to their privileges." Let us however 
See first what the word of God teaches on this subject. 
Now what John lieard the church in heaven sing about their 
regal and reigning priesthood, he taught the church on 
earth to sing also. '^ Unto him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father : to him be glory and 
dominion for ever and ever. Amen." Rev. i. 5, 6. What- 
ever this mean therefore, its meaning applies to Christians 
on earth as well as to glorified spirits in heaven. In like 
manner, Peter says expressly to all to whom Christ is pre- 
cious, " Ye are a royal priesthood" — " a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable unto God by Jesus 
Christ." 1 Peter ii. 5-9. In like manner, as to reigning 
with Christ, Paul says to all who are quickened. by the 
Holy Spirit, *' God hath quickened us together with Christ, 
and hath raised us up together and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus." Eph. ii. 6, 7. To afflict- 
ed believers also he says, " If we suffer with him, we shall 
also reign with him." 2 Tim. ii. 12. Of all the family of 
God, Paul says, " If Children, then heirs, heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ." Rom. viii. 17. " They who 
receive abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteous- 
ness, shall reign in life by Jesus Christ." — Rom. v. 17. 

This fact is taught also by the Saviour. " Verily, I say 
unto you, that ye who have followed me in the regenera- 
tion, when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his 
glory, ye also shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel." Matt. xix. 28. '* To him that overcometh 
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will I grant to sit with me on my throne, eren as I also 
overcame, and am set with my father on his throne." Rev. 
iii. 21. '* To him that overcometh, and keepeth my works 
unto the end, to him will I give power over the nations, 
and he shall rule them." Rev. ii. 26. Thus whatever he 
the meaning of the regal and reigning priesthood of be- 
lievers, it is a revealed fact common to the saints on earth, 
as well as to the saints in heaven. 

Modern millenarians would readily agree to this^ were il 
not preceded by appeals to Christian experience, which 
recognise, as true Christians millions who either know no- 
thing, or care nothing about their carnal and vulgar notions 
of Christ's personal reign on earth. They mean by the 
mutual reign of Christ and Christians on the earth, nothing 
more nor better than the mother of Zebedee's children 
meant, when she wished that her two sons might be the 
prime ministers of the Messiah in a temporal kingdom. To 
sit at his right or his lett hand, even if in the clouds, to be 
stared at by the world and envied by the church, seems to 
be the height of their ambition, and the very climax of glory. 
And because good men however wise care nothing about 
such a distinction, millenarians reckon them foolish, if not 
bad men. I am however quite content to be reckoned by 
them whatever they choose, so long as they identify me 
with those who look and labour for the spiritual reign of 
Christ on earth. I willingly resign the clouds, both as 
thrones and chariots, to those who have a taste for such 
aerial elevation, if I may be associated with those who pray 
in cottages, preach in barns, teach the young, and try to 
spread the gospel throughout the world. Christ reigns 
when Christianity spreads ; and those reign most and best 
with him on earth, who do and pray most for its extension. 

Short and slight as this reference to modem notions of 
the personal reign of Christ on earth is, it is too long for 
my own patience, and too moderate for my own feelings. 
I have no sympathy of any kind, except pity for them, with 
those perverted minds which can treat the Church as Baby- 
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Ion, because she does not treat the world as Sodom, llieir 
selfish and secular enjoyments I willingly leave for the 
pleasure of joining angels in their joy over penitents, and 
for the honour of reciprocating the Saviour's feelings of 
satisfaction, as he sees '^ the travail of his soul" in the suc- 
cess of his gospel. I wish no other reign for himj^or with 
him on earth, but his practical reign over the hearts and 
habits of mankind. For that he died, once ; and for that he 
lives for ever ; and, therefore, for that only, I look, long, and 
Labour. 

It is, I am fully aware, of no consequence and of no use 
towards settling the meaning of this part of the New Song, 
what I think or feel. My pity for modem millenarians 
proves no more, what is the mind of the Spirit, than does 
their contempt for me. Neither is argument when fact is 
concerned. What then is fact — when the reign of Christ 
on earth is the subject ? Did ^ not reign and triumph 
gloriously, when the gospel was first preached to the world ? 
The Cesars of Rome soon found His doves to be more 
powerful than their eagles, and His cross more triumphant 
than their banners. The priests of Jupiter and Baal soon 
found that his sacrifice displaced their altars, and alienated 
their temples from idolatry. Even the chairs of Plato in 
Greece and of Seneca in the capitol, although shaded with 
the laurels of a hallowing antiquity, and enshrined with the 
lamps of power and patronage, were deserted for the " hired 
bouse " of an apostle, or for the simple grave of a martyr. 
Then Christians reigned with Christ on the earth; and 
without legislating or usurping, became the kings of em- 
perors, and the priests of hierarchies. They reigned with 
Christ, by living or dying for the glory of Christ, as circum- 
stances required. They insulted no throne by clamour and 
cringed to none by petition ; but simply created a public 
opinion, which became political power that no throne could 
resist nor control. 

Was not this reigning on earth ? The cabinets of policy 
tnd the sanhedrim of priestcraft, found, felt, and confessed 
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it to be so. And at last, Jupiter became ashamed to lauodl 
his thunderbolts, and Cesars to issue their edicts, and phi- 
losophers to utter their tirades against Christianity. They 
shrunk from the unequal contest, and were glad to pay 
homage to " another king — one Jesus." 

Thus Christ's reign on earth began ; and thus Christians 
reigned with him, both as kings and priests unto God. He 
wrought by them, and thus they reigned mth him. So it is 
still. Wherever he reigns they reign with him, because 
he works by them in all the extensions of his kingdom. 
The dominion is still given to the saints of the Most High. 
They indeed give all the glory of all the good done by their 
instrumentality, to Christ ; but Christ, although he does not 
divide that glory with them, gives them a full share of its 
joys and employs it all for their good. They are thus ''joint 
heirs with Christ," whenever a neighbourhood or a nation 

" Crown Him Lord of all." 

Accordingly, whatever they may call their pleasure, when 
they see their neighbours won to Christ, or hear of the 
kingdoms of this world becoming His kingdom, they cannot 
help feeling a personal interest in all such events. Chris- 
tians instinctively triumph in his triumphs, rejoice in his 
joys, and glory in his glorification. Individually no one 
may say, or ought to say, " My prayers took effect in that 
foreign conquest, or in this home conversion;" but collect- 
ively they both may and ought to say, " Our prayers have ^ 
been answered ; our instrumentality blessed ; our labours 
crowned with success. This is only saying, in other words, .; 
" Thanks be unto God, who causeth us to triumph in Christ.** ' '■: 

It is exceedingly desirable that this feeling should pr^<r 
vail widely and warmly in every church; for until itdori 
80, much will not be done for the world, and consequent*^:- 
ly but little will be enjoyed by the church. We must 
act as kings and pray as priests unto God, and thus try 
to reign more wiUi Christ on earth, if we would sing 
with heavenly freedom or constancy, " Worthy is the Lamb 
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tliBt was slain for us, and who loved us, and washed xm 
from our sins in his own blood." Whoever would sing this 
for himself with an unwavering tongue, must try to be a king 
or a priest unto God ; for Christ gave himself for us» iciot only 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, bat also that he 
might make us zealous of good works. We must setourselves 
to the dfuty of healing the nations by the leaves of the tree of 
life, if we would eatof all the twelve manner of its ripe fnuts. 

Are we then " priests unto God ?" What place or pro- 
portion does intercession for a perishing world bold in our 
prayers? It is the Jirst petition in the Lord's Prayier. I» 
it last or but languid in our prayers ? This is, alas ! too 
often, the ca^e• We do not indeed always ccmfine our- 
selves to our own wants or woes^ whea pouring out our 
hearts ui>to God at the &rone of grace ; but we do so too 
muchf In general, we allow so little time for prayer that 
we leave hardly any room fbi intercession on behalf of 
others ; or when compelled by the pressure of our own 
csM'es to pray much, we are tempted to forget others entirely* 
I call this 9> temptation ; for it is not the les» so, because 
it is very natural tp be thus absorbed about ourseFves, when 
cafQ or fear, renders us very prayerful. Satan knows it ta 
be very natural ; and as he knows too that God signally 
honours the spirit of supplication, when as in the case of 
Job it prays for others, he tries to. divert us ^ront remember- 
ing the world or the qburch, that he may prevent in our case 
thp success of Job, whose " captinty the Lord turned, when 
he prayed for his friends.'* 

X bay 9 often thought when considering this iaet^ that it 
would be wise tO'. set apart, othce, a w€iek, the whole toie ol 
the morning or evening secret devotion, to intercessory 
prayer alone. I am quite persuaded that instead of being 
at all losers by this, we i^iouU be positive and great gmt- 
ersr God would not forget us, if we were thus to forget, 
ourselves in order to remember a perishing world and a 
struggling church. It is well, and we ought to be intent 
qn.oqr Q^im,s«gfeiy, ^anctifkatiom ai>4 spiritual comfort. If. 
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we care little about them, we shall not pray at all for others. 
Let us not forget howerer that sacred oracle, " Pray for 
the peace of Jerusalem ; they shall prosper that love thee.'^ 
He who penned that injunction when God gave it, saw so 
clearly its authority and propriety, that he said for himself 
'^ Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer 
not Jerusalem to my chief joy.'* 

Now we know what was David's chief personal joy : it was 
the light of God's countenance shining upon his own soul, as 
the joy of salvation. No man ever prayed more frequently 
and fervently for personal hope and comfort than David. 
He was never easy, when his peace or consolation was at 
a low ebb. But even when they were highest, he had a 
higher relative joy than his chief personal joy — the glory 
of God in the welfare of the church. Accordingly, even 
when praying most for himself, and when his trials were 
heaviest and his heart saddest, as well as when rejoicing 
in God, David always breather some ardent petition for 
Zion and the world. In this respect the king was emphati* 
cally " a priest unto God." Was David a loser by this ? 
No ; many a time was his captivity, like that of Job, turned 
into spiritual life and liberty, whilst he thus prayed for 
others as well as for himself. 

This is a part of the Christian priestly office, which the 
saints in heaven are not called to exercise. It does not ap- 
pear to be any part of their duty, to make *' intercession 
for all men," or for any man. That, God has devolved up- 
on " the living in Jerusalem ;" not on ** the dead in Christ." 
At least, we know nothing at all to the contrary. The 
sacrifice of praise is the only sacrifice which the saints in 
glory present at the altar, where they are priests unto God. 
This is as w-ell ordered as it is sure : for did they pray for 
us, we should either nf»t pray at eU for ourselves or others, 
or pray more to them than to Grod. Accordingly, this takes 
place wherever Popery can withhold the Bible : there it 
upholds the invocation of the saints and makesithem greater 
iateffcesAors thaa Iher Savionr. 



This we readily and deeply condemn. Has Protestaflt* 
ism however taken up the work which she so properly took 
away from saints and angels 1 Have we become in fact to 
the world, what Popery made them in fancy ? Remember 
tliat our recognition of Christ as the Mediator and Advocate 
between God and man is not complete nor correct, if We 
imagine that His intercession supersedes the necessity of 
ours, or that it is by His prayers that the world is to be 
convened. " I pray not for the world," is his own accouiU 
of his intercession. "Prayer shall be made yj^r him con- 
tinually," is the scriptural rule in regard to the coming of 
his kingdom. Thus prayer for the world is thrown upon 
the church on earth exclusively, although all its efficacy 
arises from the much incense of his golden censer, as the 
Mediator of the new covenant. 

We need to be more alive to the claims of this duty : and 
it will perhaps help us somewhat to feel the obligation, if 
We ask ourselves. What should we think of the saints in 
heaven, were prayer instead of praise their chief duty ; if 
they refused or were reluctant to pray for those whom they 
had left oh earth ? You are shocked at the savage suppo- 
sition ! Were it their duty, you are sure it Would be their 
delight. Well ; it is your duty ; is it then your delight ? 

Never shall I forget the following thrilling appeal on this 
subject, at the close of a sermon on social prayer, by the 
classical Tutor of Highbury College: "You know the 
worth of the soul ; you see multitudes who are ready to 
perish. I look upon you and upon all Christians, as sus- 
taining the awfully responsible character of intercessors for 
a dying world. You stand between the living and the 
dead ; you can stay the plague ; you can present the groans 
of the dying to the Author of life, and bring down in return 
the healthful and refreshing Spirit of grace. I appeal to 
the yearnings of your Christian charity, to the solemnities 
of the station you occupy, to the magnitude of the interests 
which are intrusted to your care. As priests unto God, 
you are within the veil ; you have the blood of the noblest 
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Bacrifice ; you bear the censer of the sweetest incense ; you 
stand before the mercy-seat, and beneath the wings of the 
cherubim. As soon would I imagine the Jewish priest 
within the holy place to forget the solemnities of the great 
day of expiation, as suspect you of the criminal and heart- 
less apathy of neglecting, in so auspicious a character, to 
pray for the church and the world. I might rise to still 
higher considerations, and touch on that thrilling motive — 
your love to the Saviour ; while I plead with you, for the 
sake of the Good Shepherd, to pray for the flock for which 
he laid down his life ; for the sake of the Husband, to pray 
for his beloved bride the church ; for the sake of the Father, 
to pray for his children ; for the sake of the Maker, to pray 
for all men, * for He hath made of one blood all nations of 
men upon earth.' ^ 
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If we really feel any adoring gratitude to Grod and the 
Lamb, for the great salvation of the cross, we shall do 
more than sing the Doxology of the New Song. Our lives 
as well as our lips should show forth the high praises of 
our God and Saviour. Our whole character, spirit and de- 
portment should be a living hymn of practical gratitude, 
waxing louder and sweeter as we draw nearer to eternity. 

This familiar remark is sometimes made for the purpose 
of undervaluing good singing, or scientific music. Such is 
not its purpose, nor its spirit here. As now made, it is 
only a calm protest against tnere singing, whether good or 
bad. No music, vocal or instrumental, can do devotional 
justice to the New Song. Even the harps of glory would 
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be modteiy -of k, if thef breathed only beftHing mum. 
There can however be no sin nor inconsistency in setting 
it to music, of which the sound 

**1« edho to the Mfnse " 

Few mifi4s are insensible to the charm of such sounds ; 
and all minds need occasionally some impulse, to coricen- 
trate, or to stibtiraate their attention. Man's natural taste 
for eKpreswrs music is too general not to have a moral pur- 
pose. Tiiose thewfore who have no taste nor ear for 
** sweet sound,** shoold not resolve the delight of others into 
the vain pleasures of hearing themselv>es sing. There are 
no doiAyt mere exhibiters of voice and science, who think 
of nothing beyond masterly execution, evea when redemp- 
tion is the theme : for Jewish singers are not the only per- 
sons who join in Christian anthems without faith or feeling. 
This evil is however but the abuse of what is really good 
in itself. There would not perhaps be more melody in the 
heart of man to the Lord, if there were less music in the 
world. I mean that the abandonment of singing or the 
absence of good singing would not improve devotion, at 
home or in the sanctuary. Many indeed give far more 
time and attention to sacred music, than to the sacred sub- 
jects of it : but such persons would not study these subjects 
more, if they were divorced from music or stripped of all 
hs charms. One thing at least is certain ; good music has 
never set any one against a good subject ; whereas bad 
music has. 

Do we however enter fully into the spirit and design of 
the New Song ; even when our feelings correspond wiih 
our words and sounds ? ts it enough to sing it with the 
understanding and the heart ? We readily allow that we 
do nothing to the purpose, if we do not make melody in 
our hearts unto the Lord, when we join in this doxology. 
The state of our hearts is however very much dependant 
upon the state of our habits and conscience. There cannot 
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be much melody in the heart, if there be but little consist' 
ency in the life. It is therefore not enough, that we breathe 
whatever portion of feeling we have into our songs of 
praise ; the question is also, do we so live as to let the heart 
feel aright ? We cannot of course breathe more gratitude 
or love dlan we feel : *but could we not feel more by acting 
better t Are there not some habits &nd tempers the im- 
provement of which would improve our hearts in all devo- 
tional feelings ? If there be, it would ill become us to 
satisfy ourselves with the bare fact, that we are not hypo* 
critical nor heedless when we sing the praises of I'edeem- 
ing love. The consciousness of breathing some heart into 
Yhe New Song must not divert us from the solemh question. 



ii 



Why is my heart so far from Thee V^ 



It is well, it ii^ a mercy, to have any melody in tlrt h^art 
1o the Lord. We ought however to have more thah a little 
oh such a theme ; and if that little be genuine, ive 'wish to 
have more. Let us therefore honestly examine how it may 
be increased. 

Be not afraid of this process of self-examination. I am 
in pursuit of nothing impracticable or visionaiy. Nothing 
is further from my design, than to promote ecstasies of 
feelings incompatible with the business and cares of real 
life. I want to sweeten life and to balance its tt'ials, by the 
sober experience of a well-ascertained interest in redemp- 
tion. Let us therefore study together the Doxology of the 
New Song. 

Its first note is, " Blessing'* unto God and the Lamb for 
ever. You remember one who said, " I will bless the Lord 
at all times." In order to do this, David was in the habit 
of summoning and charging his soul, from time to time, to 
keep up the duty : " Bless the Lord, O my soul." He 
often looked also at the obligations of others to ascribe 
blessing unto God, and thus strengthened his own sense of 
duty by praying, " And let all flesh bless His holy name for 
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•▼er..'' He even helped on bis own gratitude, by temem- 
bering the obligations of all in heaven, as well as of all 
apon the earth. Hence, he summoned the celestial hosts 
to join him : " Bless the Ijord, ye his angels, all ye his 
hosts, ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure." He even 
made the inanimate universe tributary to his own gratitude, 
and summoned it thus : " Bless the Lord, all his works, in 
all places of his dominion : bless the Lord, O my soul." 

I mention all this, not chiefly for the sake of its sublim- 
ity, but to show how sincere gratitude will take some pains 
to be lively. David did not leave his to accident, nor to 
depend on the impulse of the moment. He tried all suit- 
able means of keeping up a thankful frame of mind. And 
if he required all these helps in order to make melody in 
his heart to the Lord, how much more do we need them ! 
I do not however ask now, whether we imitate David by 
calling on all worlds and all creatures to join us in blessing 
Grod and the Lamb, for the great salvation : but do we call 
upon our souls " and all that is within" us, to be stirred up 
to liveliness and delight in the duty ? Do we summon and 
charge our souls to be sincerely and ferventiy grateful for 
the unspeakable gift of an atoning Saviour? Our souls 
are prone to be forgetful, or negligent, or dull ; do we there- 
fore let them take their own way then, or do we take meas- 
ures to prevent and check their wanderings ? 

Remember, it is no excuse for a low ebb of gratitude or 
love, to say that we cannot always appropriate the New 
Song to ourselves. There is abundant reason for blessing 
both God and the Lamb, even when we cannot sing, 
"Worthy is the Lamb that was slain for us, to receive 
blessing, and honour and glory." He is worthy to receive 
them from us, on the single ground that his sacrifice is suf- 
fident to be the " propitiation for our sins; and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world." This is 
cause enough for daily and adoring thankfulness, even if 
we had no other causes. But we have many more. We 
are invited, encouraged, urged, besought* and commanded 
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by God and the Lamb, to trust this all-sufficient atonement 
Nor is this all our warrant to hope. For, what is out 
sense of needing it ? our desire of an interest in it ? our 
willingness to be indebted to it ? and our cordial approval 
of its holy design ? What is all this but the effect of that 
special agency of the Spirit, by which he " takes of the 
things of Christ, and shows them" to the soul ? Our souls 
do see them, and admire them, and value them, in a way 
they did not at one time. We could not make light of 
eternal things now, nor be satisfied with a form of godli- 
ness. Yea, we could account nothing to be the poiver of 
godliness, but a religion in which Christ crucified was " all 
in all.'' 

Here then are causes for cherishing and expressing daily 
gratitude for redeeming love. Let us therefore try how 
much heart and soul we can breathe into our morning and 
evening sacrifice of heart-melody. Whilst thus trying to 
make it a living sacrifice, there may soon fall upon it some 
" holy fire" from heaven, which shall make it flame up from 
the altar of our hearts towards the cross and the throne, as 
high as the gratitude of the primitive believers. Do not 
fail to bless God and the Lamb daily, if you wish to be 
more, or at all blessed by them. Ascribe " blessing" to 
them, if you would taste blessedness from them. Have 
stated times, however short, when you call your soul to this 
duty. Never imagine that it must be useless, when it must 
be short. Let it be intended gratitude ; and the shortness 
of its expression when inevitable, will not cause the dejec- 
tion of its spirit when honest. 

If these hints help you at all, you may help yourself 
much more, by resolving and taking care that your life, as 
well as your lips and heart, should show forth the high 
praises of redemption. That will "mightily help" your 
heart to feel aright. A life which is in practical discord 
with the harmonies of the New Song, will spoil its melody 
in any heart. The apostles knew this well, and threw the 
duty of praise upon the whole character of their converts : 
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" Ye are a peculiar people, that ye should show forth the 
pmises of him who called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light." We should he " to the praise of the 
glory of his grace." 

The second note of the Ooxology is, *' Honour " unto 
God and the Lamb. This too must be practical, as well as 
Tocal and cordial. It is not enough just to escape that cen- 
sure—" This people honour me with their lips, but their 
heart is far from me." Our hearts cannot honour Grod muck 
nor well, if our actions do not honour him. No appeal of a 
prodfgate child to the unextinguished spark q( natural love 
in his heart for his parents can apologize for actions or 
habits which dishonour them. If the spark be not extinet 
in his heart, the more base is his profligacy, because against 
natural affection. God therefore appeals thus : " If, then, 
I be a father, where is mine honour ?" Now although it is 
nowhere, if it be not in our kefirts, it is equally true that 
Grod is not much honoured by them, if our life do not honour 
him. I say *' honour" him ; for it is not enough that we 
merely avoid dishonouring God. It is indeed well, and a 
mercy too, to be kept from disgracing our profession. I do 
not think lightly nor little of even that negative virtue. It 
will be a positive help to any man, who has yet to begin 
the great work of '* adorning the doctrines of his God and 
Saviour." Men who have openly dishonoured them, find it 
no easy matter either to get over their fall, or to regain a 
character. Still, it is but a poor account of a Christian, 
when nothing more can be said of him, than that he does 
not exactly dishonour the holy name by which he is called. 
He ought to be some honour to it also, because he might be 
so in some way. 

Let us look this duty fully in the face. What is the first 
express command to honour God, which occurs to you ? It 
is most likely that well-known law of Heaven : " Honour the 
Lord with thy substance, and with the first-fruits of thin«» 
increase." Prov. iii. 9. It was in connexion with the dis- 
like and neglect of this duty, that God said, " If then I he 



a Pathet, where is mine honour ?*• The Jews of that age, 
both priests and people, kept up all the forms of public wor- 
ship ; but they even tried how cheaply they could maintain 
them. Hence God remonstrated thus : " Ye brought the 
torn, and the lame, and the sick : thus ye brought an o^er- 
ing. Should I accept this of your hand, saith the Lord ? 
But cursed be the deceiver, which hath in his flock a male, 
and sacrificeth unto the Lord a corrupt thing : for I am a 
great King, saith the Lord of Hosts." Mai. i. 13. Ezekiel 
gives the same account of this lip-honour and money-loving : 
" With their mouth they show much love, but their heart 
goeth after their cove tousness." Ezek. Xxiiii. 31. Thus 
one great cause of their hearts being far from God, whilst 
their lips honoured him, was the love of money. His ser- 
vice, as he enjoined it for his own honour, required both 
healthy sacrifices at the altar, and hearty free-will offerings 
at the treasury of his temple ; but they grudged the expense 
of both. Their own temporal interests lay nearer their 
hearts than his public honour ; but, as they did not deem it 
quite safe to do nothing for his cause ; they tried a compro- 
mise, and talked much, but gave little. 

" These things were written for our admonition, on whom 
the ends of the world are come.*' And if a lamb, torh, and 
slickly offering, or the cheapest sacrifice that could be pur- 
chased, Was a base insult at the typical altar bf atonement, 
however coupled with siriging all the songs of Ziott, how 
fnuch mote ungrateful it is to try how little will suffice as 
an offering at the high altar of the cross ! That altar sanc- 
tifies indefed both the giver and the gift, however poor either 
may be, if they are only honest and cheerful. It ii^ riot the 
amount, but the proportion of what is given for his honour, 
that God looks tof. He would reckon it no honont, ^n]t. In- 
d€jed an insult, to receive a gift out of money which man 
had atty debt-claim upon, or out of an income inadequate to 
the real wants of a family. God " hates robbery for burnt- 
Offetinof." Mites are millions in his estimation, when c 
mite is all that can be honestly or prudently cast into hid 
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tr6a8ur}^ He is however jealous about the proportion and 
spirit in ivhich we honour him ; and we ought to be so too. 
In the present day, it is peculiarly necessary to settle the 
general question, What can I really afford " to do for the 
honour of my God and Saviour V* So many particular claims 
come before us, one by one, and at separate times, that we 
can hardly tell whether we be giving too much or too little, 
until this question is fairly settled. For on the one hand, 
we give so often, that the amount may seem to us greater 
than it really is; and on the other hand, althoygh we do 
not miss our mites whilst they are given from time to time, 
yet their gross amount at the end of the year may be more 
than we could afford. And it is really more, if we leave 
any proper debt to man unpaid, or not in a fair way of being 
honestly met. It therefore becomes, yea behooves us, to 
unite with singing, " Honour unto God and the Lamb,'* a 
conscientious calculation of what we can give to honour 
them, ** with our substance, and with the first-fruits of all 
our increase." Now, the New Testament form of all this 
old commandment is, " Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered 
him.'' 1 Cor. xvi. 2. Thus, wherever Providence has 
given nothing beyond the bare necessaries of life, grace 
calls for no laying out or laying by at that time for the cause 
of Grod. When a Christian can do nothing for God in the 
way of giving, without injuring his family or his neighbour, 
he has no occasion to be afraid or ashamed on that account, 
to appropriate the full comfort of the New Song unto himself. 
He needs it all, when thus low ; and he is welcome to it 
all, in his low estate. When Grod however prospers us 
much, or so much that we are above want, then grace does 
call for a liberality proportionate to the bounty of Providence. 
And according to this rule, we shall have occasion to say, 
at one time, " For brass, I will bring silver ;" and at another 
dme, " For silver, I will bring gold f and at another it may 
be equally our duty to reverse this ascending scale, and to 
say, " For gold, I must bring only silver ;" or, " For silver. 
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I must bring only brass." For the honour of God being the 
final object, the descending scale, when thus conscientious, 
is as honourable in his estimation as the ascending scale of 
free-will offerings. When however we really can afford to 
sing the New Song to a golden harp, a silver harp should 
not be seen in our hands. There might be more harps of 
gold around the cross, when all who sing, " Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain for us," are glorying in the cross. 
Silver harps make indeed good practical music in the grand 
chorus of this Doxology, when they join it often and regu- 
larly ; but the New Song will not, cannot spread fast nor 
far, until the wealthy " thousands of Israel" drop them, and 
say, " For silver, T will bring gold." Your gold will rust in 
spite of you, if you hold back any that you can really spare : 
for all you can spare is now wanted. 

The third note of the Doxology is, " Glory unto God 
and the Lamb." And this also must be practical, as well 
as cordial. No words nor feelings, however good or glow- 
ing, can be a substitute for glorift/ing actions. All who are 
redeemed, or hope to be redeemed by the precious blood of 
Christ, must glorify God with their bodies, as well as with 
their spirits ; by their practice, as well as by their faith. 

This is no hardship, and therefore we are not in a 
right spirit when we think it one. A really rignt spirit be- 
fore God, would try to break away from its wrong tenden- 
cies, exclaiming in the face of all temptation and custom, 
" Who would not glorify thee, thou King of saints, for thou 
only art holy !" I am but too fully aware that all this is 
not easy. There are however harder tasks than self-denial 
or self-control. When God arises to punish for, and to 
jmrify from unholy habits or tempers, the furnace of such 
sanctification is often as dark as it is hot. The chastened 
child cannot see a father's heart, nor recognise a paternal 
hand in the fiery trial of faith ; his faith becomes so weak, or 
what is the same thing, he finds it so difficult to believe for 
himself, when all things seem against him. Then, however 
willing or able to glorify God and the Lamb by his life and 
VOL. 11 — ^26 
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conversation, he is almost afraid to try test his services 
should he rejected, as too late or too reluctant to be accepted. 

If you understand this hint, you will feel at once the tre- 
mendous import and emphasis of that solemn warning — 
♦* Give glory to the Lord your God, before he cause dark- 
ness, and before your feet stumble on the dark mountains, 
and while ye look for light, he turn into the shadow of death, 
and make it gross darkness/' This — God will do, in the 
case of all his children who do not try to glorify him, and 
especially in the case of professing parents who take no 
effective nor systematic measures to train up their offspring 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. God will bring 
them to their senses, by answering their prayers " with 
terrible things in righteousness." He has indeed forgiven 
such parents ; but he has taken " vengeance on the inven- 
tions" by which they long evaded parental duty, and brought 
them to it by whips of scorpions. 

1 am n(»t pleading for too much, whilst thus enforcing the 
duty of glorifying God by breaking through sloth and shame 
and selfishness, in order to be useful in our families and 
relative circles. If we do nothing for souls there, we can 
expect nothing : and who is prepared to hazard the con- 
sequences of seeing some cut off, for whom they are re- 
sponsible to God, and through eternity can never forget? 
Parents ! have mercy on your children, if ye have any 
mercy upon yourselves. Relatives ! save yourselves from 
*' blood-guiltiness," if you would be saved by the blood ot 
the Lamb. Neighbours ? say not, " Am I my brother's 
keeper ?" if you would be kept from the curse of being 
unprofitable servants. By all means, sing " Glory be unto 
God and the Lamb ;" but at the same time, do something 
to glorify them, if you would have their presence with 
your own soul in life or death. 

Besides : only consider for what this duty is usually neg- 
lected ? For nothing that will bear to be told at the bar of 
God. Yea, the indulgence, the sloth, or the worldhness 
which set the duty aside, may themselves prove fatal to 
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life, healthy or reason. For why should Providence keep 
watch and ward, or indeed care any thing about the tempo- 
ral welfare of those, who care nothing about the eternal 
welfare of others ? Where is grace promised either to keep 
or cheer the hearts of those, who take no interest in the 
glory of God ? O be assured, that the time is gone past in 
the church for ever, when it was safe or sufficient to keep 
up the New Song as doctrine and devotion. The worthi- 
ness of the Lamb must be spread now, at home and abroad, 
or not be enjoyed in the closet or the sanctuary. The New 
Song has fallen now on new times. Not that redemption 
is less the free gift of God now, nor that the redeemed are 
brought under any directly new obligation : we are only 
brought back to more of primitive times, than our immediate 
fathers enjoyed. Providence has again thrown open the 
world to the chariots of salvation, as when they had their 
first highway over the three continents. Our fathers had 
enough to do in their time, to rescue and keep the ark of 
the covenant out of the hands of the Popish and Socinian 
Philistines. It cost them both blood and treasure to pre- 
serve the truth as it is in Jesus. Now, however, the ark 
is safe, and the world open ; and these new times call for 
new, or a renewal of the original efforts, to bear it in tri- 
umph around all the seats of idolatry, and into all the 
scenes of ignorance and vice. 

And what is expense ? It is here as in every thing else 
a mere thing of proportion. What the spread of the gospel 
will cost, is sure to be taken from us in judgment, if it be 
not given by us in mercy. God can enlarge or limit our 
means, as he chooses. What have the great body of mer- 
chants and ship-owners gained during this winter ? As a 
body, they have never done any thing effectual for the reli- 
gious or moral improvement of seamen : and, in a few 
months, they have lost more money than would have been 
requisite to furnish all their ships and harbours with ade- 
quate means of grace. Thus, God settles all ill-kept ac« 
counts with the claims of his glory. 
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The fourth note of the Doxology is what might be ex- 
pected, " Power unto God and the Lamb/' Now we can 
with no good face sing or pray, that their power may ex- 
tend over others^ if we ourselves do not submit to it. If I 
really desire to see Divine power subduing the hearts and 
habits of others, I must in consistency bow to it myself. I 
cannot help on its sway in the world, if I hold back my 
own character, or spirit, from its authority. What "power** 
then do we practically ascribe to God, in connexion with 
our hope of redemption ? Have we given him power over 
our habits and tempers ? Do we allow any known sin to 
stand out against his authority ? Is there any known duty 
we do not yield to him ? I do not of course mean that an 
entire actual subjection to Divine power is essential to an 
actual interest in the Divine favour. It is not soon npr per- 
haps ever entirely in this world, that all power is practically 
given to God. There will be some resistance to his will, 
whilst there is any corruption in the heart. But, voluntary, 
deliberate or allowed resistance, there must not be, cannot 
be, if we have washed our robes in the blood of the Lamb. 
We cannot imagine that a sin still indulged is truly par- 
doned ; nor that the sanctions of a positive duty still neg- 
lected are not in force against us. All such things must, 
until we set ourselves to submit to the power of God, rise 
up to darken our hopes, and keep our hearts upon the rack 
of suspense. We cannot sing the New Song 

'* With an unwavering tongue," 

until with unflinching honesty, we make war against all the 
lusts of the flesh and the mind. When however that war- 
fare is carrying on in good earnest, and whilst we are not 
defeated by not trying or wishing to conquer, it is not ev- 
ery defeat, nor any defeat that should shut our lips. Let us 
pray over the New Song, when we are afraid to sing it. 
And especially, let us bend all our prayers and watchfulness 
to bring our easily besetting sin daily under all the checks 
of Divine power. 
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It should never be forgotten, whilst studying the New 
Song, that all who sing it in heaven have for ever before 
them, in the midst of the throne, the Saviour himself, and 
all that he is doing for them, and for the church on earth. 
They are never silent, because he is never unemployed nor 
uninterested. Their harps are never laid aside because he 
never lays down his censer nor his sceptre. Because he 
ever liveth to intercede, they ever love Jo sing. His minis- 
try in heaven should therefore be deeply and devoutly stud- 
ied and vividly realized, by all who would understand the 
spirit and perpetuity of the New Song. Now to those who 
are familiar with the life of Christ as recorded in the gos- 
pel, I need hardly say, that his ministry upon earth was dis- 
tinguished by diligence and fidelity ; by tenderness and pa- 
tience ; by zeal and energy. Whether the Saviour's pulpit 
was on a mountain or in the temple ; in a ship or in a syna- 
gogue, he was equally intent upon doing good, and equally 
intense in his solicitude to win souls. His whole heart 
was in his work ; and, therefore at the well of Samaria, he 
was as energetic in preaching to one woman, as when sur- 
rounded by the thousands of Israel in the wilderness, or in 
the streets of Jerusalem. No obloquy nor ignominy ; nei- 
ther coldness nor contempt could weaken, wean or weary 
him in his ministry upon earth. He persisted in spite of 
calumny, and persevered in the midst of opposition and dis- 
appointment. Neither infuriated mobs nor captious indi- 
viduals could divert him from his ministerial work : but the 
Sun of Righteousness, like the natural sun, held on his 
way, dispensing light and warmth whether noticed or un- 
noticed. ** His meat and his drink was to do the will of Him 
who sent him ;" and he did it fully, whether welcomed or 
derided. That his derisions and reproach during his minis- 
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try were great and provoking, I need not infonn you — ^you 
have marked both, and Wondeted how he bore either so 
long and so meekly. 

That wonder is however explained^ if not Ifessened, fa^ 
knowing that his cold and unkind reception as a minister 
was part of his humiliation as Mediator. He came to '* his 
ewn^,*' aware that they woold ifot receive him. He laid his 
•ccouiit with rejection upon the earth : but when he ascend- 
ed far above ail heavens, and took his seat at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, was it to be expected that he would 
resume his ministry then, or that he would carry tt on in 
ihe same spirit ? It is not with any intention of answering 
this question in the negative, that I put it in this connexion. 
I know, and rejoice to know, that the Saviour is as much a 
minister now that he is in heaven, as he was while on earth. 
But while I believe this and boast of it, I wish you and my- 
self to be feelingly alive to the wonders of tlie fact. I am 
aaxioos that the interesting truth should have the force of 
truth upon our hearts. Now, when it is understood that 
the Saviour is still a minister, even in heaven, it is no easy 
matter to believe it. I mean, that it requires as great an 
efibrt or faith to credit this, as to believe with the heart the 
great mystery of godliness : for his ever living to intercede, 
although not a mystery, is a wonder of the same kind as 
his becoming incarnate to die. You will be sensible of this 
if you consider the place in which his ministry is carried 
on. That place is Uie sanctuary or the true tabernacle that 
the Lord pitched ; which is heaven. Hence it is said, he 
is set on the right hand of the throne of the Majesty in the 
heavens^ Now that is a seat of the highest rank and hon- 
our. Accordingly it is said, *' God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name above every name.'* "He hath set 
him at his own right hand in heavenly places, far above all 
principality and power, and might and dominion.'' On 
hearing this, our thoughts naturally revert to his lowly con- 
ditimi whilst on earth : then, his chief seat was a rock on 
the mount, and his only voluntary and avowed subjects % 
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few illiterate fisherman and obscure women. What a con- 
trast to this, is the eternal throne of the universe with the 
subjection of all the armies of heaven to him ! But will 
not this height beget 

" faigfa tfaotqilitft/' 

and divert his mind from the inferior coneemB of man? 
Will he not think us beneath his notice, now that he is 
exalted so high ? This is the difficulty, suggested by his 
exaltation ; and it increases, when you consider his supreme 
authority on the throne. 

The right hand of Majesty is the seat of universal au- 
thority. Accordingly, not only all beings are subject to 
Christ, but all power is in his hands. H« not only sits 
upon the throne, but sways the sceptre over all worlds. He 
can therefore crush his enemies at any moment, and avenge 
himself upon his adversaries. And as even his foUowens 
were once his foes and are still prone to depart from him, 
will he not crush them too ? Or if that be unlikely, is it 
likely he will employ his power in sustaining and consoling 
a few weak and imperfect adherents ? The difficulty in- 
creases still farther, when you consider his nearness to the 
Father. 

1 mean nearness of place. Christ is at his " right hand ;" 
and therefore has for ever present to his view, the unveiled 
glories of the Father. He sees him " as he is," in all the 
blaze of infinite excellence — ^in all the bloom of immortal 
glory. And will he — can he turn away for a moment from 
gazing on that "great sight," to look upon any creature 
however lovely? Compared with that sight — cherubim 
and seraphim, although glowing in the beauty of holiness, 
are unworthy of notice : how much more unworthy are 
we ! In looking upon the best of us, the Saviour must see 
deformity, defilement, and imperfection : must see faults 
and failures which cannot but grieve and offend his holy 
soul. And will he— *can he look away from infinite per* 
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fection to notice us ? Will he deny himself the pleasure 
of gazing on the light of his Father's countenance, to mark 
either the care or the seriousness which may sit on our 
countenance? The difficulty of believing this increases 
still, when you reflect upon the intimate and mteresting 
communion which he enjoys with his Majesty on high. 
He is not only near to the Father but in close fellowship 
with him ; enjoying a full interchange of thoughts, feelings 
and counsels. To the Son, the Eternal Mind is open in 
all its secrets, in all its purposes, in all its powers. He is 
in the bosom of the Father : and what a scene of order, 
grandeur and interest, must be unfolded there, during their 
mutual fellowship ! And will he — can he turn from all 
this, in any measure to cultivate communion with us ; with 
our cares, fears, sufferings, and temptations? Can he 
waste a thought even upon the love of man, enjoying as he 
does the entire confidence, the intense love, the eternal 
smiles of God. 

Thus you perceive, even from these brief hints, that 
there is far more implied in the familiar fact of the Sav- 
iour's intercession in heaven, than is usually remembered 
or felt. Of course, it is not my object to dispute the fact 
itself, nor to create difficulties iXrhich would defeat the use- 
fulness of it. No, indeed : my simple design is to lift your 
thoughts in thrilling wonder and gratitude to the height of 
it ; to associate clear ideas with common words ; until we 
are fully aware of what we mean, when we speak of Christ 
interceding for us upon the throne. 

I do not admire or envy their faith on this subject, who 
find no difficulty in believing it. They must know little of 
the ministry of Christ in heaven, and have never grappled 
with its amazing wonders, if they have not been staggered 
by them. I do not mean staggered by infidel doubts ; but 
thrown into such solemn pauses of the mind, as he felt 
who exclaimed, " And will God in very deed dwell with 
man upon the earth ! The heaven of heavens cannot con- 
tain thee, — ^how mnch less this house which I have built ?** 
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*tliis was not unbelief ; but faith overwhelmed by the over- 
powering grandeur of its objects. And here is a grander 
object still : — the eternal Sou of God seated upon the throne 
of the universe, serving as a minister ; ever living amidst 
the sjplendburs and felicities of Godhead, and yet ever 
living to intercede for us ! Effort, repeated effort is re* 
quired to realize this fact, in the vividness of understanding, 
and the vigour of faith. 

Having thus endeavoured to prepare you for appreciating 
duly the condescension of the Saviour iti being still a 
minister, I now solicit your attention to the general char- 
acter of that mediatorial ministry which he exercises in 
heaven. 

It is a ministry of minute observation. For in order u) 
conduct it with eff*ect, the Saviour has to notice the several 
conditions, characters, and ca^es of all who pray in his 
name, and plead the merits of his blood. He has to search 
every heart, and to mark the exact frame of every mind in 
all his churches. He has to examine all the varieties of 
trials, temptations and discouragements which exercise all 
his people. This at the very least is necessary, in order 
to present the prayers of each saint ; to take up the cause 
of each ; to regulate the lot of each ; and in order to be- 
stow grace to help, according to their several and diversi- 
fied wants. His eye is therefore upon all who fear him. 
It is upon faithful ministers, to mark what direction and 
strength they need in " rightly dividing" the word of life. 
It is upon godly parents, to notice What discretion and en- 
couragement they need, in bringing up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. It is upon the lambs 
of his ffock, to mark how they thrive in the green pastures 
of his church. It is upon the poor and afflicted amongst 
his people, to ascertain how they bear up, and what grace 
they require to help in time of need. It is upon his aged 
disciples, to notice the progress and pressure of their in- 
firmities. It is upon his dying saints, to sustain them in 
the valley of the shadow of death. It is upon the widows 
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and orphans of departed saints, to observe their lonely snd 
trying lot. It is in all the earth, beholding the evil and the 
good. This is one part of the Saviuur's daily ministry : 
and whether you consider the vast and varied extent of this 
observation, or connect i^with the fact, that God in all the 
glory of his perfections is for ever before his eye, you must 
be sensible that such condescending iiotice passeth know-* 
ledge ; and must see how such love prolongs the New 
Song. 

It is also a ministry of tender sympathy and compassion. 
The Saviour's eye affects his heart ; for he is more than 
an attentive spectator of human affairs. He is afficted in 
all the afflictions of his people, and touched with the feeU 
ing of their infirmities. In surveying the scene of their 
trials and temptations, he allows himself to remember that 
" He was in all points tempted as they are." The sighs, 
tears, and unutterable groanings of the penitent and de* 
pressed, awaken the recollection of his own soul-exercise 
on earth. And that he might ever feel keenly for human 
Woes, he wears continually human nature, and sits upon 
the throne in the very body which once ached, fainted, and 
died. How he combines in himself personal independence 
with such relative sympathy, or how perfect happiness and 
fellow feeling with the disconsolate harmonize in his mind, 
we cannot explain ; but we are expressly assured, that even 
upon the eternal throne, he cherishes all the melting emo- 
tions of sympathy and compassion. All heaven see this 
great sight and sing for ever. Worthy is the Lamb ! 

It is a ministry of actual intercession. As the Saviour 
notices and feels every case, so he pleads the cause of all 
his people ; appearing in the presence of God for them, as 
their surety, advocate and representative. In this part of 
his mediatorial work, he follows up closely and constantly,, 
the ministry of the Eternal Spirit. The moment a sinner 
is brought to believe with the heait unto righteousness, the 
Saviour takes up his cause as his own, claims that sinner's 
iustification and brings him off acquitted. Nor does his in* 
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tercession end here ; all who believe become a praying 
people, who call upon Grod while they live. Their wants 
and weakness bring them often to the throne of grace. 
Their daily sins and shortcomings bring them daily to their 
knees. And as even their prayers could not be accepted 
on their own account, the Saviour has to present them on 
his own censer oi incense. Thus he has to listen unto 
the prayers of all saints ; and not only to listen, but also to 
discriminate, and to judge what petitions should or should 
not be presented : to select such as are agreeable to the 
divine will, and ^o obtain pardon for those askings which 
are *' amiiss." And then this part of his ministry is per* 
petual : h^ ever lives to intercede, and always follows up 
the prayers of his people, whether stated or occasional, 
whether uttered In words or breathed in silent ejaculation : 
for as there are not stated times at which only he is their 
Advocate, his ear must be for ever open to their cry. Nei- 
ther his ear nor his heart ever shuts against the voice of 
fervent supplication. Should I weary you by this minute- 
ness, I will forgive any impatience towards myself, if you 
will only think, how wonderful the Saviour's patience must 
be in not wearying of such a ministry as this : for how- 
ever minute I am» I cannot touch a thousandth part of its 
extent or variety. Heavea can hardly embrace it all in the 
New Song. 

It is a, ministry of actual, benevolence. He notices, in- 
tercedes, and feels for his people, that be may supply all 
their wants, according to his riches in glory. Ho would 
not present their prayers, if answers could not be given ; 
and as all things necessary for life and godliness are given, 
of courae he has to communicate the blessing from his own 
fulness : and what a. variety and continuance of engage- 
ments, this distribution, must create for him! Here for 
ever, are the blind to be enlightened, and the perplexed to 
be guided : here for ever the fallen are to be raised, and 
the weak to be strengthened ; here for ever, the timid are 
to be Qncoucaged, and tbfi trconbling to. be siiotbod: here 
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(or ever the tempted Are to be succoured, and the afflicted 
lb be sustained. Thus wide, unbounded, and varied is the 
field of his ministerial labour. In fact there is no end to 
the duties of his ministry. Both the lot and the character 
of his flock furnish occasion for perpetual interference and 
effort on his part : for as no spiritual blessings come by 
chance, but are all in his hands, his hands must be for over 
full of labour as well as of power. 

It is a ministry of special providential management. He 
has to order and adapt the lot of each believer to his peculiar 
character ; so that all his people may be kept in that pre- 
cise condition which is best for their souls. He has to 
judge, when changes and trials are necessary in their lot, 
and to take measures for bringing them about in the best 
way. He has to notice when trials have produced the 
desired effect, and to make arrangements for removing them. 
He has not only to prepare the furnace in which he purifies 
his saints, but also to sit by it, preventing from being con- 
sumed every thing but the dross of their character. And 
beside all this, he has for ever to superintend and direct the 
general interests of his church ; by raising up a succession 
of faithful ministers, by overthrowing the obstacles which 
impede the spread of the gospel, by opening new doors of 
entrance into the heathen world, and by overruling all na- 
tional events for the advancement of his own cause. All 
creatures, all things in heaven, earth and hell, he has power 
to guide and govern, along the line of the eternal purposes, 
and of the ancient prophecies. 

I may, I suppose, stop now : by this time you are con- 
vinced, that his high ofiSce is no sinecure ; and that if the 
Saviour's sufferings ended when he sat down at the right 
hand of God, his labours were only beginning. This then 
is the lively and everlasting interest, which the Saviour 
himself takes in the fruits of his own atonement. Its ap- 
plication and triumphs on earth absorb him in heaven. Well 
therefore, may thaf which entrances and fixes his infinite 
mind engross and enrapture for ever all the armies of heav- 
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en. No wonder they rest not daj nor night in adcraig ^ 
Lamb slain, seeing the Lamb himself never wearies n 
watching over those for whom he was slain. 

Bring before your minds again, the ideaff suggested by 
the hints thrown out upon the general character of the Sar- 
iour's ministry ; and amongst other things which ocemrre^ 
to yonr thoughts, was the fstct, that for the effective exercise 
of such a ministry, the minister of the true tabernacle mnsi 
be truly God. Such universal observation ccmld not be 
carried on by a finite being ; nor such sympathy fek, n^. 
such influence exerted, nor such power managed, by any 
created nature. The mere height of such exaltation, as the 
right hand of the Majesty on high, would eiHker overpower 
a finite mind, or so fascinate it, that it could think of nothing 
else ; attend to nothing else. Such a variety of engage^ 
ments, and each so important, would confuse and distract 
the highest archangel. Indeed, were the care and labour 
portioned out amongst all the armies of heaven, eren they 
would be inadequate to the duties of such a ministry. Heap- 
ing all saints, feeling for all, helping all, guiding all, guard- 
ing all, is a task to which infinite wisdom and universal 
power alone are equal. I appeal to your ' common sense : 
is not supreme Divinity essential to such a ministry as the 
Saviour carries on ? The exercise of it implies omniscience 
as the first requisite, and omnipotence for . the second r 
qualities incommunicable from their very nature. 

Another idea suggested by the place and character of the 
Saviour's ministry is, that nothing but equality with the 
Father will account for the Son being able to maintam com- 
munion with the Father, and to discharge the duties of his 
priesthood at the same time. The very moment he sat 
down at the right hand of the Majesty on high, he entered 
on all the duties of his ministry ; what noibeing could have 
done, to whom the place or the work was new. Such near- 
ness to new and ineffable glory must ha\% absorbed all his 
attention for ages, ha^e been a stranger to it until then. 
Had that been his ffkt appearance upon 4|^rone, or his 
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first intercourse with unveiled Deity, it is utterly inconceiv- 
able that he could attend to any thing else. A finite nature, 
if not overpowered by the open vision of infinite glory, must 
have been wholly taken up in admiring and adoring it. 
And as God would always be increasingly interesting to 
such a being, no length of time could lessen the first efiects 
of sitting down with him upon the throne. But the Saviour 
•at down there with perfect composure from the first ; and 
continued to sit there, without ever being diverted from his 
ministry by the presence of God ; or from the enjoyment of 
God by his ministry. Why ? The glories of the Father 
were neither new nor incomprehensible to him : he had 
been in his bosom from eternity ; and therefore returned to 
it, as to his familiar home and native element. He has all 
Divine perfections in himself; and therefore sits at the 
right hand of Majesty, with equal composure and activity. 

The truth of these remarks, as they bear upon the Divinity 
of the Saviour, may be confirmed by a proof which lies more 
upon the very surface of the eternal throne. By placing his 
Son there, and making him partake of all its honours, the 
Father has left nothing to distinguish himself from the Son, 
except name and ofiice. He occupies no higher place, and 
receives no higher worship, than the Son. Now, an equal 
place on the eternal throne implies equal persons : joint 
honours in heaven imply a joint title and nature. If there- 
fore before his ascension, any darkness rested upon the 
declaration, *' I and my Father are one ;" when he ascend- 
ed, it disappeared entirely, because he took his seat and 
share, where created beings never sat ; for " unto which of 
the angels said God at any time, Sit thou at my right hand?" 

On this subject, I am fonder of appealing to common 
sense than to critical skill : and here I do so with triumph ; 
for is it not self-evident, that if the Son were inferior to the 
Father in ncture, it would appear to a certainty in heaven, 
where the Father appears in all his glory ? But what is 
the fact? The Son enjoys the samejrank and reverence in 
heaven ; and jMlso entirely, that there is literally nothing 
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but name and office to distinguish them. That throne which 
is the symbol of universal supremacy is the common seat 
of both ; and those songs, which celebrate Godhead are 
addressed equally to God and the Lamb. I therefore ask, 
what is there in heaven to mark inequality between the 
Father and the Son ? Whoever answers from the Bible, 
must say, " There is nothing." 

But while I thus pause to bring proofa of the Saviour's 
Godhead out of his ministry, I Inust pause too, to bring out 
of it proofs of the excellence and efficacy of his atonement ! 
Now, he took his seat upon the throne, in the very capacity 
he hung upon the cross ; — as a Mediator ! Accordingly, 
he appears there as *' the Lamb slain !" But this would 
not be, had his atonement been imperfect ; for I pray yoa 
mark, he is in the ''midst of that throne" from which the 
eternal law issued, and by which it is sustained : in the 
midst of that throne, of which « justice and judgment are 
the habitation ;" circumstances which would prevent the 
sitting down of any mediator who had not fully satisfied 
both law and justice. But on that throne he rests, as the 
mercy-seat did on the ark of the covenant ; his bow of peace 
is around it, as the cloud of glory was above the mercy- 
seat ; and before him righteousness and peace embrace like 
the blended cherubim upon the ark. Thus upon the very 
throne, the thunders of which should biurst against me, I 
see a reigning Saviour ; a reconciling God ; a regenerating 
Spirit ; a free and sure refuge ! Now I can explain to my- 
self both his ability and willingness for that ministry which 
he exercises in heaven. He is God, and therefore equal 
to all its duties. He is the Lamb that was slain, and there- 
fore fond of all its duties ; for although infinitely wonderful, 
it is not unnatural that he should live for those he so loved 
as to die for. He that poured out his soul unto death for 
his people, is not unlikely to pour out all the fulness of his 
Godhead and humanity in acts of sympathy, kindness and 
protection. 

These realizing remembrances of the Saviour's place and' 
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emfixfymea^ in heaven will explain to jou still fartlier, ih0 
New 9fmg itself, and especially its perpetuity. No wonder 
that all in heaven serve him " day and night without weari- 
ness," seeing He never slumbers nor sleeps. Well may 
they ever live to sing, seemg he ever liveth to intercede f 

How eould they weary of what is for ever new and in- 
teresting to Emmanuel himself? Thus their song is not 
more constant than his intercession. Another explanation 
of ilv perpetuity may he found, if wanted, in the equally 
sublime fact, that the Father never wearies in hearing or 
answering the prayers which that intercession sanctifies. 
He too ** rests in his love" to Redemption and the Redeem- 
er. His Benevolence finds its chief field ; his complacency 
its grand centre ; his glory its most cherished tribute, in the 
triumphs of the cross. 

And fhe Eternal Spirit? What an absofhing interest 
He takes in glorifying Christ as the Lamb slain. He too 
never wearies of carrying on by pewer^ that redemption 
which the Son obtained hf price. His work, although much 
the same on all hearts, in all ages, presents no sameness to 
him, that at all lessens his devotedness to it or his delight 
in it. Thns if all around the throne never weary, all upon 
ihe throne for ever live, to eondfiet redempticm as their 
highest glory and joy. 
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*<Wbo shall not foar thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name ? for thou only art holy. All nations shall come and 
worship before thee." This is the question asked — ^the 
hnpe expiessed by t.ho«e who stand on ** the sea of glass," 
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singing before the throne, the song of the Lamb. Having 
seen God as he is — and heaven as it is ; and remember- 
ing the inseparable connexion between devotion and in« 
heriting the kingdom of God, the redeemed in glory natu* 
rally ask, " Who would not fear and glorify thy name ?" 
This is a question which even devotional men on earth are 
constrained to utter in the fulness of their hearts, when in 
the closet, the family, or the sanctuary, their souls are 
happy in prayer and cheered by communion with God. 
Then the happiness is so great, the enjoyment so ex* 
quisite, the exercise so soothing, that for the time, they 
can hardly conceive how any one should be averse to 
prayer, or reluctant to seek the Divine favour. " Who 
would not fear thee, O Lord?" is the language of the 
Christian, when feeling the benefit and blessedness of 
worshipping his God. He thinks that if he could only tell his 
enjoyment, all who had heard of it would hasten to the throne 
of grace, to obtain similar happiness. Thus David, when 
satisfied and cheered with the love of God, thought that 
it must have equal charms for all men. *'How excel- 
lent is thy loving-kindness, O God! therefore the chil- 
dren of men put their trust under the shadow of thy 
wings.** That loving-kindness was so excellent, that the 
good man could not conceive how any man should not 
be equally pleased with it. 

Now, if the views and experience of it on earth have 
this tendency, and naturally produce this temper, how 
much more must heavenly views and experience increase 
this temper of mind. They do. Amazed and enraptur- 
ed by the unveiled glories of Jehovah on the throne; 
by the radiant scenes and perfect bliss of Eternity ; and 
swallowed up in the enjoyments of heaven, the redeem- 
ed can hardly imagine that there should be a prayerless 
or careless person on earth. " Who would not fear thee, 
O Lord r is their joint exclamation : and like David, 
their joint hope is, " All nations shall come and worship 

before the^.** . 

27* 
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Such being the opinion and hope of the saints in 
glory in reference to all men, we may fairly, because 
naturally, suppose that they feel all this most deeply in 
reference to their own relatives and friends, whom they 
left on earth. The recollection of them is of course the 
most vivid and tender of all the earthly remembrances 
which the saints cherish in heaven. Parting with parents, 
or partner, or children, was the last and the hardest 
struggle of their parting spirit. And as there is no reason, 
nor the shadow of a reason, to suspect that glorified 
spirits forget those who were near and dear on earth, 
it is only natural and proper to suppose that on these 
endeared relatives, their thoughts are chiefly fixed, when 
charmed themselves by the glories of God, they exclaim, 
" Who would not fear thee ? My parent, my partner, my 
children will not surely refuse. All my family will come 
and worship before thee.** 

That such hopes are cherished in heaven by the spirits 
of just men made perfect, is more than probable : for if 
they remember those they left behind, it would not be per- 
fection of character to feel indifferent about them; and 
to feel concerned and yet have no hope, is incompatible 
with perfect enjoyment : at least, so long as their relatives 
are in " the place of hope :" for while there, it would be 
wrong not to hope the best. On this ground, therefore, 
I solemnly assume the sublime and sweet idea, that those 
endeared spirits, whom our hopes realize as standing on 
the sea of glass, singing the New Song, and triumphing in 
the presence of God, often say in reference to us — " Who 
shall not fear thee, O Lord ? Surely my father, my mother 
will ; surely my husband, my wife will ; surely my son, my 
daughter will ; surely my brother, my sister will. All of 
these must surely come and worship before thee." Yes, 
our glorified friends, as they look on God as he is, glorious 
in holiness and rich in mercy unto all that call on him, can- 
not conceive that we should neglect or delay to seek an 
interest in his favour. As they look on the Lamb slain, 
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altogether lovely and able to save to the very uttermost, they 
cannot conceive how we should not lay hold on him for 
eternal life, and cleave to him during this life. As they 
look to the Holy Spirit, in all his converting and sanctify- 
ing power, they cannot imagine how we should resist or 
grieve him. Wherever they look in heaven, crowns of 
glory and palms of victory — thrones of light and mansions 
of rest — scenes of immortal beauty and society of im- 
maculate loveliness, compel the exclamation, "Who would 
not fear thee, O Lord f 

In ascribing this emotion to perfect spirits, I put it on 
the solid ground that it would argue imperfection not to feel 
thus. I do not, be it understood, imagine them as reason- 
ing upon the probability of the hopes they cherish, but upon 
the duty, the propriety and importance of our fearing their 
God, loving their Saviour, submitting to their Sanctifier. 
And as these are known in their grace, and heaven in its 
glory by us, it is the very perfection of glorified spirits to 
wish and hope, that God in Christ should be dear to all men, 
and especially to their own endeared families. 

The ground of my argument is, that the more any being 
knows and enjoys the grace and glory of the Divine 
character, the more he must feel the rational importance of 
fearing that God : the more he must wish all men to fear 
him. It is therefore directly from the sublime and inspi- 
ring views which spirits have of God and the Lamb, of 
salvation and glory, that I conclude that they can think of 
nothing human, so much as of the duty and interest of men 
to embrace them ; for whatever a spirit in heaven may rec- 
ollect of our excuses or reluctance in the matter, it is 
morally impossible in the presence of God, to hold them 
otherwise than as trifling. We ourselves feel them to be 
so at times, and wonder why we should yield to them. 
And it is from an overpowering sense of the senselessness 
and sinfulness of all neglect and delay in religion, that saints 
and angels exclaim, " Who shall not fear thee, O Lord ?" 

I would not have the appeal I am about to make defeated 
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or weakened by any suspicion of its scriptural truth, or ar- 
gumentative justice. It may be unusual, but it is not un- 
Bcriptural, in the light it is now placed. If however any 
doubt of this remain, I remind you that even in hell family 
solicitude is felt. Luke xvi. 27, 28. If a reprobate spirit 
feel thus, need I say, that the spirits of just men made per- 
fect cherish fond wishes and hopes in behalf of their 
father's house, and their brethren ? And accordingly, they 
are represented by Paul as " a great cloud of witnesses," 
looking down from heaven upon our earthly pilgrimage. 
My point bein^ thus established, I propose to consider the 
■appeal as the language of holy astonishment on the part of 
glorified spirits. " Who shall not fear thee, O Lord ?" as if 
they had said. It is astonishing that any one should neglect 
to fear and glorify God ! 

And it really is astonishing, however common the neglect 
he ; we ourselives are amazed at it when we pause to re- 
flect. Not all the bustle and cares of life can then hide 
from us the folly of neglecting godliness, it is so very 
glaring. We even see at times, that our excuses for 
evading the claims of God, are. in fact reasons, strong rea- 
sons for immediately complying with them. And they are 
,80. Have you much to do ? The more need you have of 
the hope of salvation to sweeten your labour. Have you 
much to think of ? The more need you have of the Divine 
wisdom to direct your thoughts. Have you much to strug- 
gle with 1 The more need you have of grace to strengthen 
and uphold you. Yes ; to none is the religion of the Bible 
more adaptedg and to none should it be more endeared, 
than to those who have much to do and to suffer in the 
world. The hope of salvation through Christ connected 
with habits of piety is the very thing for them ; just what 
they need, in order to enable them to do and endure the 
will of God in their lot. It is therefore truly astonishing, 
that aU men, and especially those who must work hard 
«nd bear mujch, should not fear and worship God. It is 
the height jQf folly to -neglect this They are their own 
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c^en their business to the frowns of Providence, their fam- 
ilies to the curse of God, and their souls to the wrath to 
come. Now, if this be not astonishing infatuation, there 
is nothing amazing in human guilt or folly. But the truth 
is, we ourselves are shocked at our own infatuation, when- 
ever it is brought fairly home to us ; and become ashamed 
even of the excuses which we have used longest, and pa- 
raded loudest. Something of this is felt now. 

Well therefore, may glorified spirits feel astonished at 
human neglect of Divine things, now that they see and 
enjoy eternal things in heaven. In God, they see nothing 
but inspiring and immortal reasons for all men fearing and 
servmg him : in the Lamb^ nothing but irresistible and 
captivating reasons for all men loving and following him : 
in their celestial engagements, nothing but sublime motives 
for acquiring them on earth : in their perfect and perpetual 
enjoyments, nothing but glorious inducements to seek first 
the kingdom of heaven. No wonder, therefofe, if it be 
wonderful to them, that any man should be unaffected and 
undecided by that which fills all heaven with rapture and 
happiness. 

For granting that the glorified spirits of whom we are 
now thinking, and cannot help thinking of, have not forgot- 
ten their own conduct while on earth ; granting that they 
retain a distinct recollection of all the worldly excuses 
which at one time diverted them from salvation amd the 
service of God ; do you not see, that exactly in proportion 
as they remember these excuses, they must despise them 
also, and be so ashamed of them, as not to allow them, in 
our case, to prevent astonishment on their part ? You can- 
not imagine for a moment, that the dear spirit in glory, 
whom you fondly think is thinking of yon, and hoping to 
welcome you to heaven ; you cannot imagine that spirit say- 
ing or thinking, that it will be no vender if your trials, stm^ 
gles and cares in life render religion, in your case, impos- 
sible. You cannot su{q)ose that spirit making up its mind, 
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not to expect you in heaven, because of what you have to 
do on earth. No ; you perceive at a glance, that, to the 
mind you are thinking of, all your trials must appear reasons 
why you should choose your God for his God, and his por- 
tion for your portion. Astonishment must therefore pervade 
the bosom of the blessed, if those they love and long for 
neglect the great salvation ; for they see, they feel its great- 
ness filling all the soul ; expanding over all the range of im- 
mortality, and stretching, unbroken, through eternity. See- 
ing as they see, and enjoying as they enjoy, they must feel 
amazed if we are indifferent. 

Let it not be said in answer to this, that we cannot be 
expected to feel the worth of eternal things, as our glorified 
friends do. Of course, we cannot be so sensible as they 
are, either of the vanity of this world, or the value of the 
world to come. But that is not the question. The real ques- 
tion is. Can we learn these lessons so as to become wise 
unto salvation ? Can we adopt those principles and habits 
which led oUr friends to glory ? Can we choose their found- 
ation for our hopes and their religion for our law ? This is 
the point. Now we have all the advantages which they en- 
joyed ; the same warrant, the same welcome, the same mo- 
tives, to come to Christ and to cleave to him. And knowing 
this, and knowing too how they found grace to decide and 
keep them — ^they must feel astonished, if we are not seeking 
grace as they did. 

O were the spirit you love best to descend from its man- 
sion in glory to your house on earth, consternation would 
burst out upon the bloom of its immortality, if it found you 
spending your leisure moments in pondering only on your 
cares ; in speaking only of earthly things ; in going through 
a mere form of religion ; or hurrying over prayer without 
heart or seriousness. Yes, that spirit would say, " I am 
astonished, that you, so loved and longed for as you are ; 
that you, who think so often of me, should think so seldom 
and slightly of that Saviour to whom I owe all my happi- 
0808 Why do you not give your heart fully to him ? how 
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can you resist his love and trifle with his blood ? Had I 
done so, I should have been in hell at this moment and 
through eternity." Such is the appeal a glorified ispirit 
would make to all men, and especially to the members of 
his own family. This leads me to consider the appeal as 
the language of fond solicitude, on the part of 'spirits in 
heaven — ^in behalf of those they have left on earth : *' Who 
shall not fear thee, O Lord ? all nations shall come and 
worship before thee." They cannot bear the painful idea, 
that any should not come. They wish all to come, and 
therefore hope that they will come. 

Do they then flatter themselves ? it may be said ; do they 
not know better than expect any such general turning unto 
the Lord ? If I were not anxious to prevent the least evasion 
of the appeals I have made, I would not pause to answer 
this objection : but I wish them to be felt ; and therefore J 
start whatever objection is likely to occur to you. Now in 
ascribing fond hope and tender solicitude to glorified spirits, 
I do so in the very sense in which the prophets melted with 
tenderness and triumphed with hope, when they predicted 
the gathering of all nations to Christ. Were they flattering 
themselves ? Christ himself said, '* And I, if I b6 lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me." Was he flattering himself? 
He knew whatever limitation is included in this language ; 
but that did not prevent him from expressing hope. And 
as to solicitude for souls, I have shown you that, even in 
hell. Besides, why should the blessed not cherish hope ? 
They themselves have been saved entirely by grace ; and 
from all that they know of themselves or of grace, they 
must be aware that any one may be saved, on the same 
principle. Whatever they may know of the temper, the 
character, the habits, or the heart of those they long for, 
they must also know that the blood of Christ is effectual, 
and the grace of Go4 free. It is therefore as creditable to 
their understanding as to their heart, to feel the deepest 
solicitude on behalf of those they loved. The Saviour him- 
self pherishes this fino eniotio n upon the throne ; and th^ 
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joy whicli fills angelic bosoms, when one sinner repents, is 
a proof that angels love and long for the repentance of sin> 
Hers* Having thus mentioned the solicitude felt by the 
Saviour in behalf of sinners, it is only by doing violence to 
my own feelings of propriety, that i renew the appeal I 
have begun : for what are the claims, the recollections, or 
the wishes of the dearest spirit in glory, compared with the 
beseeching love of the Lamb slain ? What is bringing be- 
fore you those you have lost, compared with beseeching you 
in Christ's stead to be reconciled unto God ? Nothing. 

*< Bring forth the royal diadem. 
And crown Him Lord of all." 

And yet I am not doing wrong, while employing the in- 
fluence which the memory of the dead has over the living, 
as means of winning souls to Christ. It is perhaps unusual 
to make a full and free appeal to the heart, from this sacred 
and tender ground ; but just because it is so sacred and so 
tender, I venture upon it; convinced that God has thus 
consecrated it, just that it might be occupied by his minis- 
ters, and made subservient to the great end of their ministry. 
Not that I would re-open the wounds of the heart, or give 
a new edge to the sense of bereavement ; but that I would 
touch the heart where it is tenderest, and thus associate 
with its melting emotions, the grand truths of the Gospel. 

Now God has said, that <*no man dieth for himself." 
There is a purpose beyond himself to answer by the death 
of a Christian. It is intended to make an impression upon 
others, either by warning them of their mortality, or by 
forming new links between their hearts and heaven. Well, 
if this be intended any where, of course it is chiefly so iu 
the family from which a Christian is removed. There the 
impression should be most deep and abiding, because there 
the loss is most felt. , 

Now such losses we have all had to deplore : let us 
therefore try to turn them to. spiritual advantage, and thus 
to meet the design of God, We have reason to believe 
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that the spirits of our glorified relatives feel solicitous for 
our salvation ; and whatever else we feel, we desire to meet 
them in heaven, and to spend our eternity in their com- 
pany. It is natural to wish this : it is impossible not to 
desire it. All the heart swells up to welcome the sweet 
hope. Oh that the heart yearned thus to welcome that 
Saviour by whom alone the hope can be realized. But 
alas ! it does not. It shrinks back from him ; averse to his 
service, and cold to his salvation. Now this state of mind 
ntost be conquered ; nrast be changed ; and what so likely 
fo check it, as pausing solemnly to ask — How would the 
spirit who longs for me in heaven, look and feel, could that 
spirit see me trifling with the Saviour whom he loves su- 
premely ; shunning the throne of grace, by which he rose 
to the throne of glory ; making little use of the means by 
which he obtained grace ; neglecting the duties by which 
he made his calling and election sure ; indulging the tem- 
pers which he was most afraid of ? Oh, he could not, she 
could not look on this- without pain, without saying, " Ah ! 
my parent, my partner, my child, my brother, my sister ! 
this is not what I expected from you, after my death. I 
hoped better things of you when I was dying in your arms. 
Then I thought, from your tears and seriousness, that you 
had chosen my God as your God and portion for ever and 
ever. I saw that you would never forget me, and hoped 
that you would never forget the Saviour, who did so much 
for me. I saw that your only consolation in giving me up, 
was your assurance that I was going to heaven ; and I flat- 
tered myself that on my account as well as your own, you 
would not neglect to seek first the kingdom of heaven. But 
you have not : you have sadly, sinfully, forgotten and neg- 
lected not me, but my God, my Saviour, my portion. Oh 
by your hopes of meeting me in glory ; by the horrors of 
eternal separation, do not trifle longer ; remain not unde- 
cided in prmciple or character ?" Thus the spirit dearest 
to you in glory would plead and implore, were he or she 
aUowed to address the undecided and delaying. 
VOL. II. — ^28 
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Having thus considered the ^>peal as the language of 
holy astonishment and tender solicitude, I would now bring 
it under jour notice, as the language of encouragement and 
commendation, to fear and glorify God. Who would not ? 
This appealing question from heaven to earth proceeds on 
the fact, that all have the opportunity of fearing and glori- 
fying God. And this is the fact, whatever any one may 
fancy to the contrary. The poorest, the busiest, the most 
tried have abundant opportunity for attending to the salva- 
tion and service of God. For true religion is not some- 
thing which takes a mother out of her family, or a father 
away from his business, or a servant from her work. It is 
not a tax on our time, nor a hinderance to our duties or in- 
terests ; for what real interest could the fear of God hin- 
der or injure 1 Not your business ; for it would bring the 
blessing of God on your industry : not your families ; foi 
the curse of God is denounced against the families whc 
call not on his name. 

Glorified spirits in heaven understand this fully, and 
therefore exclaim, *' Who shall not fear thee ?" And bear 
in mind, those who said so in the hearing of John came 
out of great tribulation. The greater part of them had 
feared God in deep poverty, and glorified him in the fires 
of martyrdom. They remember this ; and knowing that 
they managed to unite piety with suffering, and devotion 
with diligence, they feel sure that we have the opportunity 
of doing so too, and appeal to us accordingly. And they 
can appeal with a good conscience : for many of them had 
to forsake all to foUow Christ ; whereas we have only to 
forsake sin, sloth, and evil habits ; to forsake nothing that 
is really creditable or useful to us. 

The appealing question proceeds on the fact, that ability 
to fear and glorify God is attainable by all. Without abili- 
ty, opportunity however great would be useless. Now, 
although we have not ability by nature, we may obtain it by 
grace ; for in all things wherein man cannot help himself, 
God has provided abundant help, which is always forth- 
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coming in answer to prayer. We are, naturally and moral 
ly, unable to atone for our sins ; and therefore no atone- 
ment is demanded from us : but a free pardon is offered io 
all who rely on the atonement of Christ. We are unable 
to change or sanctify our own hearts ; and therefore the 
Holy Spirit is promised to do so to them who ask him. 
We are unable to persevere in the ways of God; and 
therefore, the power of God is pledged to keep unto the 
end all the followers of Christ. We ar6 unable to turn 
unto the Lord with all our heart ; and therefore, we are 
allowed to apply to God, praying, " Turn thou me, and I 
shall be turned." 

Now, of the ampleness, freeness, and sufficiency of this 
provided and promised mercy and grace, glorified spirits 
have had ample experience ; and knowing that the pro- 
vision is still open and free to all who ask, they appeal to 
every one, " Who shall not fear God ?" All may, for all 
can, by asking for needful grace to help. 

Weigh the appeal. The glorified Romans say, " We 
were justified by faith in Christ; you are not guiltier." 
The glorified Ephesians, " We were quickened by the Holy 
Spirit ; you were not mjore dead in sin. The glorified Co- 
rinthians, ** We were washed and sanctified ; you are not 
viler." The glorified Colossians, " We were reconciled by 
the blood of Christ ; you are not greater enemies in your 
minds." Thus the crowd of witnesses cry down from 
their thrones, " The blood of Christ cleanseth from all sin ; 
the Spirit of Christ from all iniquity ; ask, and ye shall re- 
ceive ; seek, and find." The appealing question is founded 
on the fact, that fearing and glorifying God on earth are 
sure to be followed by the soul being glorified by God in 
heaven. 

We have seen that the fear of God in the heart is fa- 
vourable to all our best interests in this world, and in the 
world to come it will be crowned with glory, honour, im- 
mortality and eternal life. Thus they found it to be, who 
appeal to us from heaven ; and being in heaven, how can 
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ihey but appeal to us ? Every thing kindles and compels 
the question, Who shall not fear and glorify God ? Wher- 
ever glorified spirits look, the question is forced upon them. 
They cannot be silent in heaven on this point. The glories 
of the eternal throne when the Godhead is unveiled, say, 
Cry ! An the fountains of living water on the hills of im- 
mortality and the river of life say. Cry ! All the mansions, 
crowns, and harps of glory say, Cry ! All the bright hier- 
archy of angels and archangels, cherubim and seraphim, 
say to the spirits of " just men," Cry ! cry down from your 
thrones to your posterity and species on earth, who shall 
not fear and glorify the God who freely bestows eternal 
glory! 



No. XL 

STERNAL REDEMPTION. 

The scriptural history of redemption is, that in order to 
save men from the punishment and the pollution of sin, the 
Eternal Son of God became incarnate and was crucified, 
and thus glorified the righteousness of the law by his life, 
and satisfied the claims of justice by his death. Now this 
is a fact so amazing and magnificent — so solemn and mys- 
terious, that it compels a thoughtful man to pause and ask} 
Is sin then such an evil as to require such an atonement as 
the blood of Emmanuel ? There is indeed much sin in the 
world ; but could it not have been both pardoned and re- 
moved by something less than the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God? 

This difiiculty is chiefly felt, when we connect the ne- 
cessity of his sacrifice 'with the first sin. To us guilt 
seems so little, and the atonement so great, that at first we 
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tio not see the propcrtum between them. Nor is it at onee 
that we see, so as to feel it deeply, how our own sins should 
require such an atonement We see clearly in the Bible, 
that all the hope given to Adam or to ourselves is founded 
upon that atonement ; but why it should be so, is not so 
self-evident. Some who have felt this difficulty have so 
given way to it, as to deny that any such atonement was 
made or wanted. But consider the necessity for redemp- 
tion being by the blood of EomianueL The grand and final 
object of redemption is eternal holiness and happiness in 
heaven. Hence it is called eternal redemption: that is, 
eternal deliverance from sin and suffering. 

Now the real question is, What could secure this ever- 
lasting deliverance from all guilt and aU misery ? It may 
be very easy to show how we could be made better than we 
are, and lumpier than we are, at a less expense than the 
sacrifice of Christ ; but it is impossible to show how we 
could be made eternally holy, or eternally happy, by any 
other means. 

God could no doubt by an act of mere power, make us 
as perfect as Adam, or as angels, at their creation. That 
however would be no security for our remaining for ever 
perfect. Human perfection did not last long^ even in Para- 
dise. Even angelic perfection did not last lon^ in tbe 
heaven of heavens. Satan and his angels sinned and fell 
even there. It is therefore self-evident, that something is 
wanted, in order to secure eternal bliss, more effectual than 
all the effulgence of all the created and uncreated glories 
of heaven. Neither being in heaven, nor like heaven, kept 
angels from becoming devils. 

Tell me not therefore about what knowledge can do : or 
what example can do ; or what power can do ; they have 
all been undone by those who had them all in perfection. 
Unless therefore, this undoing is to go on through all 
eternity, there must be something done for man, which can- 
not be undone by man, nor ever lose its power over him. 
That aomethiAg is the influence oi the death of Christ. 

28* 
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This is the magnet which will make all right, and keep all 
right in heaven for ever and ever. 

This necessity is self-evident, from the character and 
design of the eternal law. The substance of that law is, 
supreme love to God and impartial love to each other. 
Thus it is good, and its tendency good. It will therefore 
be the royal law of heaven through eternity. Obedience 
to it will be the everlasting b«nd of union between God and 
man, and the immutable safeguard of all the happiness in 
the universe. 

Now one grand object of redemption is to enthrone this 
law in our hearts, for eternal dominion ; or to bring us so 
under its holy and sweet authority, that it shall never be 
broken, forgotten or resisted. Without such eternal sub- 
jection to the Divine law, there could be no eternal happi- 
ness even in heaven. Ceasing to love God, or to love each 
other, would break up heaven, or lead to expulsion from it. 
Now the real question is, What could secure to the law an 
eternity of perfect and cheerful obedience ? And we know 
of nothing human or Divine that could secure it, but the 
moral influence of the blood of Christ in the hearts of the 
redeemed. Happiness has failed ; perfection failed ; heav- 
en failed, to prevent disobedience to the law of love. Un- 
less therefore, there was to be an endless succession of 
these disgraceful failures, and the universe to go on in- 
creasing with fallen worlds, and felon consciences, it was 
necessary to adopt some plan for the establishment of this 
law, which can never be defeated nor defied, when the 
bliss of heaven begins. 

Now that plan is, the obedience of Christ to the authority 
of the law, and the death of Christ to the curse of the law 
These stupendous and infinite acts of homage to the Divine 
law, will support its supremacy for ever, through all the 
redeemed and unfallen universe of God : and make it as 
morally impossible, through eternity, for man or angel to 
sin or fall, as for God to lie or die. 

O they are dupes of some passion, or dolts in some power 
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of the mind, who talk of producing eternal obedience by the 
force of any other means than the constraining love of 
Ciirist." All other means have been tried and have failed. 
Temptation vanquished Adam in his best estate, and 
angels in their first estate ; and therefore, were we and all 
mankind placed as they were, there would be no certainty 
of our acting better than they did ; and thus no security for 
eternal happiness, which is Grod's grand object. 

Some one may say, Why not prevent all temptation, and 
thus render it impossible for us to err or disobey ?" Would 
not that be easier than binding us by the blood of the Lamb ? 
If you understand your own question, it amounts to ask- 
ing, Why not make beasts of us by taking away reason 
and conscience at once ? If you now understand the na- 
ture and design of the eternal law in reference to the eternal 
heaven — ^it will be easy to show you that the death of 
Christ could alone restore or establish the authority of that 
law in the heart of man. 

Our hearts dislike it. They have no inclination to love 
God supremely. Now the real question is, how this aver- 
sion to God can be removed for ever ? It does not go away 
of itself. It does not yield to time nor to experience. It 
must however be entirely and everlastingly overcome, if we 
are to spend our immortality with God. Hating, or not lov- 
ing God will not do in heaven. It makes sad work even 
on earth. 

What then can produce in our hearts supreme love to 
God ? Now the most likely way that can be conceived is, by 
making our hearts good, or removing from them every wrong 
disposition. Well, suppose this were done by a direct act 
of Divine power, our hearts would be no better than those 
of angels and Adam ; and therefore, we should be still in 
as much danger of ceasing to love Grod as they were. 

Its necessity will appear farther from the nature and 
effects of sin. Now the first effect of the first sin was, 
fear of the presence of Grod. And ever since it has been 
proverbial that fear accon^anies guih. The guilty both 
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dread and dislii&e to think of God. And thk sbrinking 
aversion increases as guilt accumulates, until the very 
idea of God is hated or banished. 

Thus sin alienates the mind from God : leading us to 
regard him as a hard master, and a severe judge. Now 
the real question is, How can this dread and distrust of 
God be put an eternal eiul to ? I say, an eternal end to, 
because an eternal heaven requires that there shall never 
be one feeling of terror or suspicion rise up in the mind of 
the saved. 

Such being the case, nothing can be an effectual remedy 
for sin, but what shall efface and prevent for ever all doubt 
and distrust of God. Now it cannot be proved that mercy, 
apart from the atonement, could do this ; nor that any degree 
of kindness could do it; nor that any degree of glory could 
do it. 

It is very easy to say or think, that it would be the same 
to us, however we were saved : the same to us however we 
get to heaven. Remember, we have not yet seen heaven, 
nor the God of heaven ; and therefore, we cannot tell what 
effect the sight would have upon us. We know that glimp- 
ses of his glory well nigh overwhelmed Moses, and Isaiah 
and Job. It is easy to talk of trusting God, while God is 
invisible, or the mind little impressed by his majesty. But 
it requires more than a mighty effort to do so, when the 
Divine character is vividly present to the mind and con- 
science. Something is wanted therefore, which shall put 
mind and conscience as much at ease before God^ through 
all eternity, as the hearts of angels are : and even mercy, 
apart from the atonement of Christ, could not do that ; be- 
cause the bestowment of mercy would, in that case, be 
an unconfirmed gift, which like innocence might be lost 
again. And thus there would be dread and suspicion of 
God still. 

" But if the gift were confirmed, by the word or oath of 
God, to endure for ever, would not that prevent them ?* 
No ; you forget again the history of the moral imiversa 
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Saspicion sprung up in the minds of angels and of oar first 
parents. Both suspected that God kept back from them 
something good for them. Both imagined that there was 
something better to be got, than aU thai was given them. 
And just so might, and most probably wonld a world saved 
by mere mercy suspect and imagine that they could rise 
higher than that mercy had placed them. The fate of Satan 
and his angels, as an example, could not inevitably prevent 
this. But the death of Christ will prevent all this for ever. 
With that before them, they can never imagine another Re- 
demption ; can never doubt the love of God ; can never 
conceive of any thing beyond blood-bought bliss. 

Its necessity will appear farther from the perfection and 
glory of the Divine character. That character is to be 
eternally before all the intelligent universe of God, both the 
saved and lost ; and before them, so as to secure the hom- 
age of both for ever. Yes ; it must command the homage 
of all hell, as well as of all heaven, through eternity. 

Now, apart from the atonement, it could not secure for a 
certainty and for ever the homage of heaven. Both its holi- 
ness and justice would be doubted by saints and angels, if 
sinners were saved without an atonement. The joy of 
salvation would not prevent this. The thought would in- 
evitably occur and recur, just in proportion to the powers of 
saints and angels — ^^ Sin cannot be very hateful to God, 
seeing it has been pardoned, apart from any satisfaction to 
law or justice ?" And then must come the staggering ques- 
tion. Why are any punished for sin, if pardon costs nothing 
but good will ? 

Were this the character of Grod, it would not be respected 
one day, by one angel ; nor one year, by the sinners who 
were saved by its mercy. But all such reflections and sus- 
picions will be impossible, in the presence of the Lamb 
slain. His sufferings will for ever pour such a flood of 
light upon the evil of sin, and thus upon the perfection of 
holiness and justice, that neither saint nor angel will ever 
be at a loss to comprehend, how God can be equaUy just 
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and merciful ; nor why mercy could not extend to the neg« 
lecters of the great salvation. Thus the whole of the Di- 
vine character will bear the eternal scrutiny, and command 
the eternal homage, of all heaven, when all heaven is con* 
centrated and vying in contemplating and searching out ita 
glories. 
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